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PREFATORY     REMARKS 

BY  THE  AUTHORS. 

THE  Authors  have  to  thank  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  for  permission  to  reproduce  Recessional 
(pp.  56-8),  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  the  House  of 
Cassell  for  permission  to  reproduce  a  passage 
from  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through  (pp.  57-60). 
Mr.  Lawrence  Binyon  and  the  Editor  of  the 
Times  have  kindly  consented  to  the  reproduction 
of  For  the  Fallen  (see  p.  51,  footnote),  but  the 
permission  came  too  late  to  allow  of  inclusion. 

We  have  also  to  express  our  best  thanks  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  written 
prefatory  notes.  Their  criticism  as  well  as  their 
approval  is  here  included,  but  we  believe  that 
the  former  has  been  adequately  met — it  has 
certainly  been  sincerely  met — in  the  second 
part  of  the  book. 

The  authors  would  be  sorry  if  any  words  of 
theirs  were  taken  as  implying,  in  the  way  that 
Dr.  Borland  fears  they  do  (p.  xvi),  hostility  to 
lessons  in  musical  technique.  In  the  same  way 
as  laboratory  work  in  science  will  benefit,  not 
suffer,  when  great  "  Celebrations "  in  honour 
of  science  have  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
young,  so,  we  believe,  a  vast  impetus  will  be 
given  to  practical  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  by  the  celebrational  hearing  of 
music.  But,  as  we  ourselves  admit  (p.  163), 
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"  emphasis  is  distortion  of  truth,"  and  perhaps 
we  have  committed  this  fault.  In  any  case  we 
thank  Dr.  Borland  for  his  valuable  prefatory 
note,  which  is  all  the  more  weighty  in  view  of 
his  great  work  in  London  schools. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  obtain  the 
opinions  of  representative  people,  not  excluding 
the  Episcopate.  We  have  not,  however,  been 
able  to  supply,  in  every  case,  the  complete 
work  ;  a  summary  and  a  portion  have,  in  certain 
cases,  been  alone  submitted.  This  fact  is  men- 
tioned in  justice  both  to  the  contributors  and 
to  the  authors. 

It  was  only  at  the  moment  when  this  book 
was  about  to  appear  that  Mr.  C.  T.  Smith's 
Music  of  Life  (P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.)  came 
under  our  observation.  We  are  inclined  to  say 
that  if  we  had  seen  the  book  earlier  there  would 
have  been  a  third  name  on  the  title-page  of 
"The  Spiritual  Foundations  of  Reconstruction." 
Mr.  Smith's  realization  of  the  civic  possibilities 
of  the  school  hall  and  of  school  choirs  is  as  keen 
as  our  own. 

Books  of  School  Celebrations  and  other 
material  (see  Section  XXV.)  will  be  produced  if, 
as  a  result  of  the  present  work,  there  is  a  call 
for  them. 

We  suggest  that  a  millionaire  could  find  no 
better  use  for  a  fraction  of  his  wealth  than  to 
purchase,  before  the  type  is  distributed,  a  few 
hundred,  or  a  few  thousand,  copies  of  this  work 
—in  limp  covers,  or  no  covers  at  all — and  send 
them  to  the  teachers  of  the  Empire.  But  our 
first  call  is  to  official  educationists. 

January,  1919. 


PREFATORY    NOTES 
BY  J.  ADAMS,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the   University  of  London. 

% 
[THIS]     striking     plan     for    dealing     with    the 

religious  difficulty  in  schools  originates  in  a 
sincere  desire  to  find  a  solution  and  not  merely 
to  get  the  better  of  opponents.  I  am  unacquainted 
personally  with  Mr.  Freeman,  but  Dr.  Hayward 
exemplifies  in  himself  a  remarkable  combination 
of  a  complete  absence  of  partisanship  and  a 
more  than  ordinarily  vigorous  enthusiasm.  The 
catholicity  of  the  scheme  is  shown  by  the 
selection  of  types  of  persons  to  be  honoured  in 
the  liturgy— the  Churchman,  the  Catholic,  the 
Nonconformist,  the  Quaker.  That  the  scheme  is 
not  based  upon  Laodiceanism  will  go  without 
saying  among  all  who  know  Dr.  Hayward's 
vigour  as  a  controversialist.  He  has  little  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  have  no  decided  views.  He 
wants  everybody  to  have  views  and  to  express 
opinions  vigorously.  Yet  in  the  present  book 
there  will  be  found,  among  other  things,  an 
ingenious  scheme  to  prevent  an  unfair  influence 
from  being  exercised  by  any  advocate  of  a 
religious,  political,  or  "  faddist  "  view.  All  are 
to  be  allowed  free  access  to  schools  yet  they  will 
always  state  their  case  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  sort  of  arguments  that  must  be  met  if 
conviction  is  to  be  carried  to  the  hearers. 
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Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  emphasizing  a 
secondary  aspect  of  the  proposed  liturgy.  Not 
only  will  it  prove  an  effective  instrument  for 
moral  and  religious  education,  but  it  will  provide 
an  invaluable  common  background  of  literary 
and  artistic  knowledge  that  may  be  used  by  any 
public  speaker  who  seeks  to  make  an  appeal  to 
an  audience.  At  present  such  a  speaker  finds 
enormous  difficulty  in  discovering  a  common 
segment  in  the  mental  content  of  himself  and  of 
his  audience.  , 

The  plan  certainly  deserves  a  fair  trial. 


BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  E.  ARMSTRONG,  F.R.S., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry,  City  and  Guilds'  College. 

I  HAVE  read  your  [script]  carefully  and  have 
been  much  interested.  It  is  clearly  the  work  of 
enthusiasts  and  idealists.  The  question  is : 
How  far  are  you  within  range  of  possibilities  ? 
In  your  own  hands  the  scheme  might  work,  but 
how  many  schools  have  a  staff  competent  to 
carry  out  such  "  Celebrations "  with  effect  ? 
I  fear,  very  few.  Nothing  will  bring  the  churches 
into  line,  because  we  shall  not  change  human 
nature  and  get  rid  of  the  narrow  mind.  Can  a 
national  critical  machinery  be  created  ?  Man 
hates  criticism  and  even  in  our  scientific  com- 
munity real  criticism  is  taboo  !  I  know,  from  sad 
experience,  the  difficulty  of  introducing  a  novel 
method.  My  advocacy  of  heuristic  teaching  has 
led  to  very  little — it  has  been  a  good  deal  talked 
about,  but  outside  my  own  circle  of  clever  pupils 
there  are  very  few  who  have  even  a  conception 
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of  its  meaning,  let  alone  the  ability  to  carry  it 
into  execution. 

Your  idea  of  charts  is  a  good  one,  but  if 
carried  out  at  all  it  should  be  taken  a  good  deal 
further.  As  a  rule  charts  are  poorly  executed. 

It  is,  as  you  say,  an  intolerable  thing  to 
collect  children  into  a  denominational  school 
and  to  give  them  a  partial  and  untruthful  view 
of  certain  matters.  But  the  world  lives  by 
faith,  not  science.  The  Churches  make  no  at- 
tempt to  inculcate  truth  or  to  search  after  it : 
.  .  .  the  clerical  mind  is  an ti -scientific  by  nature 
and  no  education  will  change  it,  I  fancy. 

I  like  Articles  I.,  II.,  and  III.  of  the  scheme 
but  doubt  the  policy  of  making  the  school  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  "  all  sects." 

Then  you  take  too  little  into  account  the 
low  mental  capacity  of  the  average  material  in 
schools.  Very  few  teachers  will  be  competent  to 
carry  such  a  scheme  as  yours  into  practice, 
especially  where  women  predominate. 


BY  LAURENCE  BINYON, 

Author  of  "  For  tfie  Fallen,"  and  other  poems. 

I  AM  in  entire  and  cordial  sympathy  with  what 
I  conceive  to  be  your  main  principles.  I  think 
a  revolution  in  education  is  necessary,  and  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution.  We  have  gone  in  for  the 
inculcation  of  facts,  and  neglected  the  relations 
between  them.  Your  charts  would  do  an  ad- 
mirable service,  in  giving  co-ordinated  ideas  of 
the  world  we  live  in  and  of  the  past  which  lives 
in  all  that  we  inherit.  History,  as  you  truly  point 
out,  is  taught  on  a  method  transferred  by  false 
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analogy  from  the  method  appropriate  to  mathe- 
matics and  such  exact  subjects.  Above  all,  I  feel 
how  stupid  is  the  starving  and  suppressing  of  the 
imaginative  faculty  in  childhood  instead  of  feed- 
ing and  directing  it.  We  almost  wholly  neglect  all 
that  the  Greeks  included  under  the  term  "Music." 
And  I  heartily  agree  that  all  this  side  of 
education  is  to  be  "  imbibed  "  rather  than  ac- 
quired by  instruction.  No  doubt  the  idea  of 
festivals  and  celebrations  might  be  fruitfully  de- 
veloped and  be  a  great  aid.  When  it  comes  to 
your  actual  proposals  and  schemes  for  celebra- 
tion, I  do  not  feel  altogether  happy.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  in  your  enthusiasm  you 
overdo  things  a  little,  and  I  should  have  thought 
it  better  to  have  less  frequent  and  simpler  cele- 
brations. Again,  I  should  have  thought  that  to 
act  a  play  of  Shakespeare  (I  remember  with 
delight  the  performances  at  the  Whitechapel 
Art  Gallery  by  Whitechapel  school-children)  was 
better  than  talking  about  him.  It  is  a  shame 
that  every  municipality  does  not  have  a  reper- 
toire theatre,  so  that  Shakespeare  could  always 
be  seen  anywhere  :  this  I  think  is  a  crying  need 
and  would  mean  much  for  the  kind  of  education 
we  look  forward  to. 

What  I  feel  about  the  details  of  the  schemes 
you  suggest  is  that  they  might  produce  a  mental 
indigestion.  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  at  all 
think  that  the  kind  of  thing  is  wasted  on  children 
as  being  "over  their  heads";  I  have  great  faith 
in  children's  power  to  assimilate  ideas  when  they 
come  kindled  by  imaginative  treatment  and  are 
not  coldly  presented.  Also  I  hold  it  certain  that 
people  in  matters  of  art  and  beauty  are  not  more 
prejudiced  against  the  good  than  against  the 
bad.  We  want  to  recover  the  natural  pleasure  of 
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art  as  a  function  of  life  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
related,  I  think,  to  dancing  :  I  mean,  the  rhyth- 
mical elements  in  all  the  arts  should  be  brought 
out,  because  they  appeal  to  instinctive  faculties 
and  to  the  fundamental  joy  in  life  and  play  which 
is  strongest  in  childhood  and  youth. 


BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  BATHURST,N.S.W.,  AUSTRALIA, 

Lieut. -Colonel  Director  of  Education,  Australian 
Imperial  Force. 

I  HAVE  read  with  the  greatest  interest  this  book 
to  which  the  authors  ask  me  to  write  a  short 
prefatory  note. 

It  would  be  impertinent  for  me  to  attempt  to 
indicate  in  what  points  I  differ  from  some  of  their 
methods  and  suggestions  or  to  what  degree  I 
find  myself  in  agreement.  That  is  entirely 
immaterial. 

To  meet  the  new  age  our  great  need  is  frank 
discussion,  imaginative  enquiry  and  minds  hos- 
pitable to  new  ideas. 

With  one  of  the  authors  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  an  experiment  where  many  men  were 
brought  direct  from  breaking  through  the  Hin- 
denburg  line  to  think  out  in  common  without 
prejudice  or  prepossession  the  problems  of 
spiritual  and  national  reconstruction  that  con- 
front us. 

Many  of  the  men  have  said  that  this  time  to- 
gether has  been  the  greatest  experience  of  their 
lives  and  they  have  had  four  years  of  War. 

It  was  a  greater  and  a  deeper  thing  to  wrestle 
in  sincerity  of  thought  with  the  eternal  spiritual 
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and  social  interests  of  humanity  than  to  with- 
stand and  finally  overcome  the  enemy. 

Our  whole  hope  for  the  future  surely  lies  in 
the  expectation  of  a  creative  period  after  the 
war  in  which  we  may  all  meet  in  unity  of  spirit 
though  in  diversity  of  mind  to  consider  and  adopt 
any  worthy  plan  for  making  real  to  us  all  the 
great  spiritual  heritage  which  is  ours.  It  is  in  this 
spirit,  however  diverse  my  own  opinions  may  be 
on  certain  points,  that  I  venture  to  commend 
for  due  consideration  the  suggestions  made  in 
this  book. 

None  of  us  who  have  been  "  out  there  "  can 
ever  forget  that  strange,  sad,  splendid  life,  with 
its  sparkling  heroisms,  its  unimaginable  good- 
ness, its  squalid  sins  and  its  contrasting  energies 
of  redemption. 

But  the  most  pathetic  side  of  its  life  ever 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  absence  of  a  fine  emo- 
tional and  spiritual  background  to  life  in  the  case 
of  the  great  majority.  This  is  our  outstanding 
failure,  and  because  of  our  passion  to  depart- 
mentalize society  we  proclaim  it  as  the  failure 
of  church  and  school.  Actually  a  good  many 
other  agencies  are  concerned  in  the  failure. 

The  authors  of  this  book  realize  very  clearly 
this  failure  and  they  come  forward  with  certain 
definite  proposals  which  they  believe  will  turn 
failure  into  victory. 

I  am  certain  they  have  correctly  diagnosed  one 
of  our  chief  social  ills.  A  clear  recognition  of  this 
is  the  first  step  to  reform.  Maybe  their  sug- 
gestions point  the  true  way  to  a  great  enrichment 
of  life  for  the  younger  generations. 
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BY  DR.  J.  E.  BORLAND, 

Musical  Adviser  to  the  London  County  Council.* 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  no  more  than  a  musician  who 
takes  his  art  seriously  feels  to  be  a  just  due,  the 
high  place  at  the  Feast-table  allotted  to  Music  by 
the  authors  of  "  The  Spiritual  Foundations  of 
Reconstruction "  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying. 
Music  is  the  Cinderella  of  the  arts  so  far  as  its 
practical  treatment  by  Education  Authorities 
is  concerned.  At  public  gatherings  where  music 
forms  a  part  of  the  proceedings,  it  is  customary 
for  the  Chairman  or  other  speaker  to  overload 
it  with  platitudes,  which  are  meant  to  be  com- 
plimentary ;  for  example,  "  Music  is  the  chief 
of  all  the  arts,  the  sister  of  all  the  sciences  " 
was  quoted  recently  by  a  Chairman  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  a  performance ;  but  the 
same  speaker  is  content  to  see  this  chief  of 
arts  and  sister  of  sciences  dealt  with  in  thou- 
sands of  elementary  schools  by  teachers  who 
know  only  a  smattering  of  its  theories  and 
facts  and  possess  no  imagination  of  its  deeper 
meaning  and  powers. 

To  such  teachers — in  no  wise  really  blame- 
worthy, for  who  can  be  sufficient  for  all  the 
subjects  of  an  overloaded  curriculum  ? — the  "  Cele- 
brations," advocated  by  the  authors  of  this  book 
may  appear  to  be  distant  and  unattainable  ideals  ; 
but  to  others  who  have  been  allowed  to  see 
something  of  the  glories  which  can  be  at  least 
glimpsed  through  school  music,  the  ideal  comes 
very  near  to  the  level  of  the  realizable.  They 
know  how  in  many  small  ways,  and  on  quite 
unexpected  occasions,  the  living  fire  has  touched 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  irradiated  the  dull 

*  Dr.  Borland  writes  "  unofficially." 
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walls  of  the  class  room ;  and  they  are  prepared 
to  see  greater  transfigurations  still  when  Music, 
Poetry  and  all  the  other  Arts  are  impressed  into 
the  service  of  a  great  Commemoration,  with 
climax  following  climax,  the  unfamiliar  led  up 
to  by  the  stairway  of  the  familiar,  and  the  great 
moral  and  emotional  forces  of  Balance,  Contrast, 
and  Repetition  given  their  full  swing  in  the 
presentation. 

The  authors  deprecate  the  use  of  the  finest 
art-creations  by  "  every  teacher  and  every  pupil," 
and  quite  rightly  so,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in 
many  schools  as  at  present  constituted  there  will 
be  no  music  at  all  if  this  restriction  is  to  be 
rigidly  enforced.  Are  these  schools  to  be  shut  out 
altogether,  until  staffing  and  other  reconstruc- 
tions have  taken  place  ;  or  may  we  refrain  from 
shooting  at  them  on  the  plea  that  they  are 
"  doing  their  best  "  and  perhaps  some  day  they 
may  do  better  ?  It  is  a  moot  point  how  far  poor 
music,  or  poorly  performed  music,  should  be 
allowed  in  schools  when  better  is  impossible. 
Which  is  the  more  harmful,  poor  music  or  none 
at  all  ? 

In  several  passages  the  present  work  seems 
to  decry  the  teaching  of  the  "  technique  "  of 
music,  meaning,  doubtless,  voice-control,  ear- 
training,  sight-singing,  and  so  forth.  But  fine 
as  may  be  the  proposal  that  the  children  "  should 
listen  daily  to  the  finest  music  and  literature," 
in  order  to  become  "  aesthetically  sensitive," 
their  sensitiveness  will  be  far  greater  if  both 
kinds  of  leading  are  at  their  disposal  from  an 
early  age.  Infants  can  appreciate  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  sound — in  simple  presentations — 
and  soon  become  intensely  sensitive  to  all  kinds 
of  musical  appeals,  rhythmic  and  tonal,  in  a 
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way  that  can  never  be  acquired  by  one  method 
only.  Both  kinds  of  training  are  essential  for 
full  "  sensitiveness,"  and  one  kind  helps  the 
other — not  hinders. 

In  employing  existing  fine  music  for  the  pro- 
posed "  liturgies,"  great  care  is  needed  to  avoid 
"  reading-in "  meanings  which  the  composer 
never  intended — readings  which  may  limit,  for 
ever  after,  the  vision  of  beauty  which  that  music 
was  meant  to  unfold.  But  with  this  warning,  the 
scheme  of  associating  suitable  music  with  picture 
and  story  can  be  commended  ;  indeed  it  is  possi- 
ble to  widen  the  moral  appeal  of  such  music  as 
"The  Entry  of  the  Gods  into  Valhalla"  by  drop- 
ing  the  details  of  the  sordid  story  which  gave  it 
birth.  Who,  not  knowing  about  the  stolen  Rhine 
treasure,  would  ever  think  of  such  a  low  origin 
of  Wagner's  motifs  ?  Many  other  examples  might 
be  cited,  of  music  which  far  transcends  its  scenic 
or  verbal  accessories. 

Repetition  !  Repetition  !  Repetition  !  must 
be  the  text,  in  and  out  of  season,  of  those  who 
would  inculcate  a  love  of  real  music.  We  can  only 
fully  appreciate  what  we  fully  know ;  we  can 
only  fully  love  what  we  fully  appreciate.  Broad 
outline  first,  every  detail  of  figuration  next,  must 
be  familiar  to  us  if  music  is  to  carry  the  full 
message  for  which  it  was  created.  With  children 
especially,  repetition  is  essential ;  the  music 
must  become,  as  it  were,  flesh  of  their  flesh,  before 
its  complete  regenerating  influence  can  be  seen. 

In  "  Spiritual  Reconstruction  "  we  have  many 
things  advocated  which  are  admittedly  above  the 
heads  of  ordinary  school  children  ;  but,  as  the 
authors  say,  much  of  the  Bible  is  above  their 
heads,  much  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  something 
in  noble  language  which  impresses,  quite  apart 
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from  the  understanding  of  words  and  notes. 
Some  day,  if  the  cares  of  a  humdrum  or  cruel 
fight  for  a  mere  living  do  not  kill  memory,  the 
full  understanding  will  come  :  in  the  worst  case, 
some  little  glimmer  of  a  past  glory  may  remain. 
A  small  boy,  aged  five,  not  knowing  half  the 
words  he  heard,  wanted  a  repetition  of  the  recited 
opening  lines  of  "  The  Revenge  "  because  they 
"  sounded  grand  "  :  a  more  than  average  ap- 
preciation of  Language  is  that  boy's  heritage 
to-day.  Another,  drudging  at  a  pianoforte 
arrangement  of  a  Beethoven  Symphony  without 
seeing  half  of  its  beauties,  even  as  revealed  in 
the  reduced  version,  saw  the  full  vision  later, 
and  thanked  God  for  the  drudgery.  Let  us  not  be 
afraid  of  aiming  over  the  heads  of  our  children. 


BY  THE  REV.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Westminster ;  late  of  the  City  Temple. 

A  FEW  months  ago  the  present  writer  was  privi- 
leged to  be  one  of  a  small  company  of  people 
assembled  in  a  west  end  drawing-room  to  listen 
to  a  specimen  lesson  given  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould  to 
an  ordinary  class  of  school  children  on  one 
selected  aspect  of  the  ideal  of  right  conduct. 
It  was  a  never  to  be  forgotten  experience,  a 
revelation  of  what  was  possible  in  all  homes  and 
schools  if  only  Mr.  Gould's  principles  could  be 
adopted  and  put  into  general  application.  For, 
conventionally  speaking,  there  was  no  lesson  at 
all — no  lesson,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  the  set 
and  formal  delivery  of  instruction  from  preceptor 
to  pupil.  The  children  were  not  conscious  of  being 
taught ;  they  taught  themselves.  The  exercise 
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in  which  they  were  engaged  under  Mr.  Gould's 
charming  leadership  was  simply  a  conversation 
in  which  they  themselves  answered  the  questions 
that  were  put  to  them  and  drew  the  inevitable 
conclusions.  No  other  attempt  was  made  to  point 
a  moral  or  insist  that  one  course  of  action  was 
right  and  another  wrong.  Nothing  else  was  needed 
than  the  children's  own  instinctive  response  to 
the  appeal  of  what  was  intrinsically  fine  and 
noble  in  human  conduct  as  portrayed  in  the 
imaginary  situations  brought  successively  before 
their  minds.  As  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  said 
at  the  close,  the  onlookers  were  enthralled.  We 
also  forgot  that  a  lesson  was  being  given. 

But  when  the  children  had  departed,  and  dis- 
cussion began  concerning  what  we  had  just  wit- 
nessed, the  writer  at  once  became  conscious  of  a 
difficulty.  How  was  this  mode  of  teaching  to  be 
made  universal  ?  Mr.  Gould  possessed  an  un- 
deniable gift  with  which  it  were  folly  to  suppose 
every  teacher  was  endowed  in  like  degree ;  and 
even  if  it  could  be  imparted,  how  far  would  its 
use  consist  with  our  present  educational  methods, 
especially  in  primary  schools  ? 

This  remarkable  book  is  in  some  sort  an 
answer  to  the  question  just  raised.  The  authors 
are  experts  in  their  subject  with  many  years  of 
first-hand  experience  behind  them  and  a  clear 
vision  upon  the  problem  of  the  proper  training 
of  youth  for  the  tasks  of  the  new  era  upon  which 
we  are  entering.  There  is  no  problem  so  urgent, 
so  insistent,  so  immediate.  Whatever  else  we  do 
or  leave  undone  we  must  begin  at  once  to  relay 
the  foundations  of  national  education.  Few 
will  feel  that  the  proposals  at  present  before  the 
legislature  are  at  all  adequate  to  the  greatness  of 
the  occasion.  The  old  world  is  dead  :  a  new  world 
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has  been  born  with  pangs  of  travail  more  dread- 
ful than  any  that  the  comparatively  brief  span  of 
human  history  has  yet  known.  Our  country  has 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  more  gloriously  than  any 
of  us  would  have  dared  to  expect  five  years  ago. 
Not  even  after  Waterloo  nor  the  shattering  of 
the  navy  of  Philip  the  Second,  did  England 
stand  higher  among  the  nations  than  she  stands 
to-day,  proud  in  the  new  reverence  won  for  her 
by  the  heroic  emprise  and  noble  sacrifice  of 
her  sons.  Never  let  it  be  said  that  their  sons  had 
to  continue  to  dwell  under  the  shadow  which 
the  deeds  of  the  fathers  have  for  the  moment 
dispelled.  "  Old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold, 
all  things  are  become  new." 

It  has  been  the  bane  of  the  age  which  has 
now  expired  in  blood  and  fury,  that,  as  Eucken 
has  been  reminding  us  for  twenty  years,  though  he 
speedily  forgot  it  himself  when  war  broke  out,  our 
civilization  has  been  unable  to  give  any  coherent 
account  of  itself.  No  man  could  clearly  say  what  it 
was  for  or  to  what  spiritual  end  it  existed.  An 
Athenian  of  the  days  of  Pericles  would  have  been 
ready  with  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  is 
the  aim  of  the  State  ?  He  would  have  said  that 
it  was  the  all-round  development  of  the  life  of 
the  citizen,  individual  and  corporate.  True,  he 
would  have  assumed  that  this  necessitated  a  race 
of  helots  to  set  the  privileged  orders  free  to  cul- 
tivate their  ideals  of  the  beautiful  and  good  in 
character  as  in  environment.  We  have  got 
beyond  that,  or  rather  we  are  emancipated  from 
its  control ;  it  is  "  all  or  none  "  with  us  now  ; 
but  we  have  not  yet  got  up  to  the  conception  it 
implied,  of  a  race  whose  whole  effort  was  directed 
towards  the  full,  harmonious  unfoldment  of  the 
spiritual  capacities  of  every  individual  unit 
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belonging  thereto.  To  reach  that  end  we  need  a 
revolution — in  the  school.  Revolution  in  the  body 
politic  can  well  wait ;  but  revolution  in  the  school 
is  overdue.  Every  social  and  economic  reform 
will  come  in  time  if  only  we  can  make  sure  of  the 
school  as  the  spiritual  seed-ground  of  the  British 
race. 

Here  at  least  is  a  bold  attempt  to  show  the 
way  to  do  this.  It  is  a  frank  admission,  on  the 
part  of  men  who  know,  that  the  present  custom 
of  placing  all  the  stress  in  the  school  curriculum 
on  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  certain 
facts  about  life,  and  almost  none  on  the  glory  and 
wonder  of  life  itself,  has  dismally  failed.  Inci- 
dentally it  is  thus  far  a  vindication  of  the  efforts 
of  those  who  have  maintained  all  along  that  a 
moral  and  religious  basis  was  indispensable  to 
any  system  of  education  worthy  of  the  name. 
Moreover,  it  is  impressive  to  note,  the  authors 
advocate  the  revival  and  expansion  of  the 
Church's  ancient  method  of  teaching  by  ritual 
and  the  drama.  It  is  almost  startling  to  come 
upon  the  terms  "celebrations,"  "liturgies,"  and 
the  like.  "  The  Bible,  not  only  because  of  its 
intrinsic  worth,  but  because  its  phraseology 
and  ideas  are  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
traditions  of  the  western  races,  would  supply  very 
large  portions  of  the  school  ritual  here  designed." 

One  of  the  greatest  perils  of  our  time  is  the 
degradation  of  amusements,  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  public  taste  in  regard  to  music  and 
the  drama,  the  tendency  to  play  down  to  the 
lowest  human  passions  in  picture  shows  and  a 
certain  class  of  music-hall.  Here  is  the  root 
remedy ;  begin  in  the  school  with  the  master- 
pieces of  musical  and  literary  art,  and  a  new  and 
finer  taste  will  soon  be  created.  The  teaching  of 
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history,  civics,  and  the  grand  commonplaces  of 
religion  would  derive  much  inspiration  from  this 
source. 

The  present  writer  cannot  pretend  to  agree 
with  the  proposed  solution  of  the  religious 
question  given  in  these  pages.  But  the  whole 
book  is  so  fresh,  so  stimulating,  such  a  challenge 
to  our  out-worn  habits  of  thinking  on  this  as  on 
other  things,  that  he  welcomes  the  contribution 
it  makes  to  disposing  of  the  religious  difficulty 
which  has  hampered  the  efforts  of  reformers  in 
primary  education  for  many  years  and  has  now 
become  intolerable. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  who  take  a 
living  interest  in  the  schools  of  the  people. 


BY  THE  REV.  DR.  JOHN  CLIFFORD,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  LL.B. 

Ex-President  of  the   Free  Church  Council. 

[THESE]  suggestions  are  rich  in  promise  of 
usefulness.  It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  you 
could  get  your  "  Celebrations  "  adopted  ;  mean- 
while it  is  wise  to  get  the  idea  circulated.  There 
is  a  growing  sense  of  the  importance  of  mov- 
ing towards  the  methods  you  suggest. 

Under  present  conditions  I  should  strongly 
resist  Proposal  IV— the  intrusion  of  the  parson 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Provided  Schools.  He. -is 
master  in  the  Non-Provided  (so-called) ;  and  he 
is  not  to  be  trusted  in  them,  still  less  in  the 
others.  I  admit  that  he  is  shaken  by  the  events 
of  this  war,  but  he  will  cling  to  his  power  over 
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the  young  mind  to  the  last  with  all  the  greater 
tenacity  because  of  his  sincerity. 

There  are  terms  I  object  to,  e.g.,  "  Empire 
Day."  Why  not  "  Commonwealth  Day  "  ?  But 
on  the  whole  it  is  a  capital  piece  of  work  and 
fitted  to  do  good  human  service. 


(     BY  EDWARD  CLODD, 

Author  of  "  The  Childhood  of  the  World,"  "  The  Story 
of  Creation,"  etc. 

THE  fact  that  Mr.  Fisher's  Bill  retains  all  the 
defects  which  inhere  in  the  present  system,  mis- 
called "  Education,"  thereby  securing  the  support 
of  vested  interests,  renders  it  the  more  incumbent 
on  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Bill  and 
who  speak  as  "  having  authority,"  to  formulate  a 
scheme  which  shall  tackle  the  problem  de  novo. 
Such  a  scheme,  propounded  in  this  book,  carries 
weight  because  it  is  not  the  work  of  academic 
theorists,  but  of  experts  whose  long  and  varied 
experience  enables  them  to  suggest  what  is 
workable,  and,  therefore,  accomplishable  of  the 
aim  of  Education:  (1)  In  quickening  observation, 

(2)  In  feeding  the  sense  of  wonder  and  admiration, 

(3)  In  imparting  knowledge  of  relation  and  unity 
in  all  things,  (4)  (which  is  the  most  important  of 
all)  In  the  teaching  of  "moral  and  civic  duties." 

The  scheme  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  at  the 
start  in  its  scornful  criticism  of  present  "  un- 
psychological  methods."  How  can  this  be  other- 
wise so  long  as  the  last  thing  that  the  teacher 
acquires  in  his  training  is  knowledge  of  child- 
psychology,  that  is,  of  the  marvellous  material 
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on  which  he  has  to  work  ?  Consider  what  this 
is — an  organ  composed,  it  is  computed,  of  three 
thousand  million  cells,  which  are  the  apparatus 
for  the  activities  of  elemental  passions,  feelings, 
and  thinkings,  whose  sources  are  traceable  to 
pre-human  ancestors.  It  is  the  plasticity  of  this 
astonishing  organism  which  makes  education 
possible,  and  the  fact  that  the  emotions  are 
dominant  and  persistent  renders  it  the  teacher's 
primary  duty  to  guide  them  into  channels 
where  they  will  act  in  unison  with  the  reasoning 
faculties,  to  the  formation  of  character  and  the 
fostering  of  loyalty  to  truth. 

At  first  sight,  crowded  as  it  is  with  detail, 
the  scheme  seems  to  aim  at  too  much ;  to 
disregard  the  wholesome  warning  non  multa  sed 
multum.  But,  considered  carefully,  it  will  prove 
workable,  and  justify  its  demand  on  school- 
hours,  because  it  will  quicken  an  interest  which 
present-day  mechanical  methods  tend  to  deaden. 
Its  adoption  should  foster  desire  for  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  which,  as  Plutarch  says  of  Solon,  ends 
only  with  life  itself.  The  suggested  equipment 
of  the  schools  with  a  series  of  scientific  and 
historical  charts  and  diagrams,  evokes  surprise 
that  such  valuable  aids  to  knowledge  are  not 
hung  on  the  walls  of  every  schoolroom  to-day. 
These  should  include  diagrams  showing  the 
descent  of  plants  and  animals  from  a  common 
life-stem,  and  also  the  evolution  of  man  himself. 
Such  an  addition  has  inferential  support  from 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
who  represents  a  somewhat  rigid  type  of  theo- 
logian. He  says  : 

You  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  disaster  it  has  been  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children  that  they  have  been  taught  to  associate  with  Religion 
things  about  the  Creation,  the  Flood  and  the  beginnings  of  our  race 
which  it  was  infallibly  certain,  when  they  grow  up  to  read  the  literature 
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of  their  time,  they  would  find  false,  and  would  reject  as  alien  to  the 
whole  trend  of  the  philosophy,  science  and  history  of  their  time. 

The  same  prelate  has  supplemented  this  by 
urging  that : 

We  have  to  get  rid  of  everything  that  makes  the  sound  of  religion 
irrational  and  which  associates  it  with  bygone  habits  of  thought  in 
regard  to  science  and  history. 

So  there  is  movement  even  in  the  "  seats  of 
the  mighty."  where  obscurantism  has  sway. 

Interest,  it  seems  to  me,  should  centre  in  the 
proposals  grouped  under  the  second^  article  of 
the  scheme,  with  its  stress  on  "  moral  and  civic 
lessons."  The  larger  number, of  pupils,  happily, 
will  pass  from  school  to  earn  their  living,  and 
the  shaping  of  their  career  so  that  he  helps  his 
charges  to  leave  the  world  better  than  they 
found  it,  or,  at  its  lowest,  to  leave  it  none  the 
worse  for  their  having  lived  in  it,  should  be  the 
teacher's  persistent  aim. 


BY  A.  GLUTTON   BROCK, 

Author  of  "  The  Ultimate  Belief,"  etc. 

THE  greatest  difficulty  of  all  in  education  is  to 
find  something  that  is  worth  teaching  and  is  also 
understood  by  the  teacher.  To  teach  anything 
you  must  understand  it  very  well,  and  the  things 
that  are  best  worth  teaching  are  hard  to 
understand.  Some  of  them,  such  as  art  and 
religion,  no  one  understands  well  enough  to 
teach  them  as  mathematics  are  taught.  Are  they 
therefore  not  to  be  taught  at  all  ?  The  authors 
of  this  book  would  teach  them,  but  by  a  different 
method  from  that  commonly  employed.  "  The 
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class  teaching  of  the  Bible  "  they  say,  '*  of  litera- 
ture, music,  history,  and  certain  other  subjects 
should  be  largely  abolished  in  favour  of  a  litur- 
gical, ceremonial,  or  celebrational  treatment. 
These  subjects  are  not  so  much  to  be  'learned' 
as  4  imbibed  '."  They  point  to  the  celebrations 
of  Empire  Day,  St.  David's  Day,  and  Shakes- 
peare Day,  as  examples,  already  existing,  of 
the  kind  of  teaching  they  mean.  They  might 
point  to  much  older  examples  in  the  services  of 
the  Church.  The  Church  teaches  religion  in  the 
same  manner,  especially  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  ubiquity,  and  persistence  of  worship 
prove  that  it  is  a  manner  of  teaching  natural 
to  the  human  mind.  True,  worship  is  meant  to 
be  much  more  than  teaching ;  but  it  does  teach 
the  greatest  and  deepest  things,  that  could  not 
be  taught  otherwise,  just  because  its  aim  is  to 
do  so  much  more. 

What  the  authors  of  this  book  desire  is  to 
apply  the  principles  of  worship  to  the  greatest 
things  that  are  taught  in  schools,  those  things 
which  are  part  of  religion  or  have  a  close  con- 
nection with  it.  When  I  was  a  boy,  boys  were 
taught  "divinity"  much  as  they  were  taught  the 
multiplication  table.  They  learned  the  journeys 
of  St.  Paul,  or  the  names  of  the  Kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  or  the  incidents  that  were  peculiar 
to  each  of  the  four  gospels.  In  fact  they  acquired 
certain  information  that  was  supposed  to  be 
religious  because  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
I  remember  hearing  a  long  sermon,  addressed  to 
a  congregation  of  boys,  which  discussed  the 
question,  what  was  the  wood  used  in  Elisha's 
miracle,  when  he  made  the  axe  swim.  The 
preacher  had  himself  travelled  along  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  and  he  told  us  what  trees  grew 
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there.  No  doubt  information  about  these  trees 
seemed  to  him  religious  because  they  grew  along 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
this  principle  of  religious  education  has  been 
abandoned,  but  I  know  that  I  did  not  profit  by 
it  much,  although  I  was  "  rather  good  at  divinity.'* 
The  authors  of  this  book  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  things  which  can  be  taught  are 
half  emotional  and  must  therefore  be  taught 
through  an  appeal  to  the  emotions.  But  I  would 
insist  that  their  system  of  liturgy,  ritual,  cere- 
mony, would  not  mean  a  lazy  appeal.  We  look 
at  the  Russian  Ballet  and  enjoy  it ;  it  all  seems 
done  so  easily  and  naturally  ;  but  we  know  that 
very  hard  work  is  needed  to  make  it  seem  so. 
It  would  need  very  hard  work  to  make  the 
liturgies  described  in  this  book  seem  easy  and 
natural ;  and  some  readers,  I  am  sure,  will  say 
at  once  that  such  things  cannot  be  forced ; 
they  must  "grow."  It  would  be  easy  to  poke  fun 
at  the  examples  which  the  authors  give.  They 
themselves  say  that  they  give  them  only  as 
examples,  which  could  be  infinitely  improved 
upon  in  practice.  But  this  common  cry — that  all 
the  great  things  of  the  world,  such  as  art  and 
religion,  cannot  be  forced  and  must  grow — is 
really  an  expression  of  disbelief  in  the  human 
will.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  great  move- 
ments have  been  willed.  It  is  only  when  they 
succeed  that  they  seem  to  have  grown.  The 
early  Church  willed  itself  to  be  what  it  was,  and 
was  no  doubt  laughed  at  by  the  world.  Nothing 
is  so  hopeful  in  our  time  as  the  growth  of  socie- 
ties, movements,  fellowships,  which  have  all  been 
willed  and  planned  by  some  one  to  begin  with. 
They  have  grown  afterwards  because  there  was 
a  need  of  them  ;  the  originators  were  the  first  to 
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see  the   need  and  they  exercised  their  will  to 
supply  it. 

Further,  primary  schools  are  one  of  the  chief 
facts  in  our  modern  world.  Slowly  there  has 
grown  up  among  the  teachers  in  them  a  faith, 
a  religion,  of  education.  To  many  of  them  edu- 
cation is  not  merely  the  means  by  which  they 
earn  their  living ;  it  is  a  fellowship  between 
them  and  the  children  they  teach,  and,  like  all 
true  fellowships,  one  with  a  high  purpose.  They 
wish  to  prepare  the  children  for  a  better  world 
than  the  one  they  live  in  ;  and  they  are  justly 
impatient  of  all  those  who  would  have  them 
fitted  merely  for  the  world  as  it  is.  But  this 
religion  of  education  needs  and  demands  a  ser- 
vice, a  ritual,  of  its  own,  and  that  is  what  this 
book  tries  to  supply.  Its  aim,  I  think,  is  not  only 
to  teach  children  in  a  new  way,  but  also  to  satisfy 
the  faith  of  the  teachers,  which  has  grown  up 
in  spite  of  so  much  indifference  and  discourage- 
ment, with  a  conscious  expression  of  that  faith. 
Again,  some  will  say,  a  too  conscious  expression. 
But  it  must  be  conscious  to  begin  with  ;  and 
this  dread  of  conscious  effort  to  do  any  thing 
fine  is  a  nervous  disease  of  the  modern  English 
mind.  There  is  in  all  of  us  a  kind  of  inhibition 
against  even  aiming  at  the  higher  kinds  of 
happiness.  (The  art  which  now  we  take  to  most 
readily  is  the  art  of  satire,  whether  we  be  rich  or 
poor.  In  fact,  satire  is  the  folk  song  of  the 
English  poor,  and  we  are  all  desperately  afraid 
of  it.  We  have,  in  conversation  at  least,  a  genius 
for  it,  and  for  little  else.)  But,  if  we  are  to  attain 
to  any  real  happiness,  to  any  beautiful  civiliza- 
tion, this  inhibition  must  be  removed  ;  for  real 
happiness  is  always  to  be  found  in  doing  great 
things  together,  and  men  will  not  do  great  things 
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together  if  they  are  afraid  of  being  laughed  at 
by  each  other.  There  is  a  line  of  Morris's  about 
the  English  workman — 

"  Listless,  worn  down  to  the  type  of  our  easy- 
going Hell." 

It  is  bitter,  but  with  the  bitterness  of  one  who 
wished  for  something  better,  of  one  who,  because 
he.  knew  very  well  when  to  laugh,  did  not  laugh 
always  and  at  all  things.  Now  I  believe  that  this 
fatal  inhibition  can  be  removed  only  in  our 
schools ;  it  cannot  now  be  removed  in  our 
Churches  because  we  are  too  much  used  to  them 
and  their  ceremonies,  we  see  no  connection  at 
all  between  them  and  our  secular  life.  The 
Englishman  is  not  by  nature  insensitive  to  art 
or  religion  or  anything  which  stirs  the  great 
emotions.  With  his  satire  he  conceals  his  sen- 
sitiveness ;  it  is  his  protection  against  all  the 
bad  art,  all  the  cheap  appeals  to  emotion,  with 
which  he  is  beset.  But  if  children  were  used  to 
good  art,  and  to  fine  appeals,  from  their  earliest 
years,  the  inhibition  would  be  removed,  the 
nervous  disease  cured. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  criticize  the  examples 
of  liturgies  which  are  given  in  this  book.  As  I 
have  said,  the  authors  expect  them  to  be  altered 
and  improved  to  any  extent  in  practice  and  with 
experience.  They  know  better  than  any  one  else 
that  they  have  certainly  made  many  mistakes. 
But  I  believe  they  are  right  in  principle ;  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  religious  passion  in  the 
teachers  of  our  primary  schools  which  they  need 
to  express  and  so  communicate  to  their  pupils ; 
and  in  this  book  a  precise  and  brave  attempt  is 
made  to  find  them  a  means  of  expression. 
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BY  C.  W.  CROOK,  B.A.,  B.Sc., 

Formerly  President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

MESSRS.  FREEMAN  AND  HAYWARD  have  developed 
in  this  book  an  idea  which  has  tentatively  been 
applied  in  a  few  schools,  but  have  so  extended  it 
as  to  make  it  an  important  item  in  the  school 
curriculum.  The  idea  undoubtedly  is  sound. 
There  is  room  and  necessity  for  the  development 
of  the  feeling  of  reverence  and  for  the  proper 
expression  of  such  reverence  in  our  schools.  The 
tendency  of  late  has  been  to  throw  the  children 
too  much  upon  themselves,  and  examples  of 
proper  reading  and  proper  recitation  enhanced, 
where  necessary,  by  dramatic  illustration  have 
been  rather  crushed  out  of  school  life.  The 
difficulty  before  the  two  writers  seems  to  me  to 
be  that  they  wish  their  method  to  take  the  place 
entirely  of  the  scripture  lesson,  and  whilst  this 
would  be  possible  with  a  very  thorough  scheme  on 
the  lines  they  suggest,  the  tendency  would  be 
undoubtedly  in  some  cases  to  relegate  scriptural 
teaching  to  a  minor  position  in  the  scheme.  The 
authors  do  not  intend  this  and  their  illustrative 
schemes  thoroughly  provide  for  the  proper  re- 
verential treatment  of  scripture  history. 

The  remarks  on  the  extraordinary  absence  of 
astronomy  and  geology  frgm  our  schools  (not 
only  elementary)  I  thoroughly  endorse. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  scheme  is  practicable 
and  that  it  would  have  most  of  the  advantages 
that  the  authors  claim  for  it.  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  whilst  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
might  make  ad  hoc  scripture  lessons  unnecessary 
in  the  future,  the  preparation  for  the  special 
schemes  outlined  would  permeate  the  work  of 
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the  school  in  their  direction.    This  probably  is 
the  great  advantage  of  the  scheme. 


BY  BEATRICE  ENSOR, 

Director  of  Education  for  the  Theosophical  Society  in 
England;  Late  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools. 

EDUCATION  is  the  key  to  reconstruction  in 
every  department  of  civilized  life.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  guiding  the  citizens  of  to-morrow  to 
a  truly  spiritual  attitude  towards  life,  they  will 
introduce  into  our  social  system  brotherhood, 
co-operation,  and  tolerance,  which  will  auto- 
matically remedy  the  many  evils  that  exist 
to-day.  Yet  every  scheme  of  educational  recon- 
struction recently  brought  forward  has  avoided, 
as  too  controversial,  this  most  vital  problem  of 
how  to  spiritualize  our  schools.  The  authors  have 
boldly  attempted  to  tackle  it,  and  the  solution 
they  offer  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  all  educationists. 

Psycho-analysis  has  demonstrated  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  the  unconscious  part  of  the 
mind.  Hence  the  need,  advocated  by  the  authors, 
of  providing  an  environment  capable  of  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  unconscious  mind  of  the 
child  some  idea  of  the  wonderful  ordering  of  the 
universe  in  which  he  lives.  He  can  unconsciously 
imitate  its  great  laws,  and  gradually  realize  that 
by  working  with  them  he  becomes  a  co-operator 
with  the  Great  Architect. 

All  that  is  best  in  art,  literature,  and  music 
belongs  by  right  to  the  schools  of  the  nation, 
and,  if  presented  in  the  form  of  dramatic  cere- 
monial, will  awaken  the  spiritual  nature  which 
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is  a  great  potentiality  in  the  heart  of  every  human 
being.  The  child  must  be  free  to  select  from  a 
rich  store  the  kind  of  food  which  will  best  advance 
his  spiritual  unfoldment.  Too  long  have  we 
starved  the  emotional  nature,  and  tried  to 
instruct  children  in  religion  through  a  cold 
intellectual  process  which  has  helped  to  pro- 
duce a  race  deficient  in  all  the  big  qualities  of 
the  soul. 

Let  us  realize  that  only  when  we  have  pro- 
vided in  our  schools  a  vital,  tolerant,  and  non- 
sectarian  .  atmosphere  which  excludes  nothing 
but  demands  that  the  best  achievements  of 
humanity  in  every  field  shall  be  available  to 
every  child  in  the  nation,  can  we  expect  to  have 
citizens  who  will  manifest  the  Spirit  of  Democ- 
racy of  which  so  many  of  us  are  dreaming. 


BY  ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GRAVES,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L., 

Late  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools ;  Chairman  of  the 
Representative  Managers  of  the  L.C.C.  Elementary  Schools. 

I  AGREE  with  your  line  of  thought  though  you 
will  see  that  I  have  some  reservations.  It  is  most 
important  no  doubt  to  kill  the  "  dead-and-alive- 
ishness "  of  our  religious  instruction  in  many 
schools,  Council  and  Voluntary  alike.  Again, 
such  a  ritual  as  you  propose  would  give  colour 
and  spirituality  to  school  life,  in  both  of  which 
it  is  sorely  lacking.  This  is  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity for  its  introduction  now  that  so  many 
of  our  teachers  of  the  younger  generation  have 
passed  through  or  are  passing  through  secondary 
schools,  and  therefore  have  acquired  a  more 
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literary  bent  than  the  older  teachers.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  you  will  have  to  go  cautiously 
even  in  these  times  of  reconstruction,  and  there- 
fore you  might  do  well  either  to  omit  or  modify 
some  of  the  examples  illustrating  your  school 
rituals,  e.g.,  Wells's  very  poignant  but  at  this 
time  somewhat  risky  letter  to  the  German  parent. 
No  doubt  you  are  well  aware  of  the  American 
ritual  of  the  salutation  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
by  all  children  attending  the  schools  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  reason  to  believe  also  you 
will  find  that  rituals  of  the  kind  suggested  are  in 
commoner  use  in  those  schools  than  in  our 
country.  No  doubt  you  are  also  aware  that, 
besides  Empire  Day  Celebrations,  some  of  the 
London  Schools  have  adopted  the  celebration  of 
St.  Andrew's,  St.  Patrick's,  and  St.  David's  days, 
quite  apart  from  Sir  Alfred  Davies's  excellent 
programme  for  Welsh  schools. 

I  look  forward  with  deep  interest  to  the 
appearance  of  your  book,  which  I  believe  will 
command  a  vast  body  of  general  support 
although  there  will  be  much  hostile  criticism, 
unless  indeed  you  see  your  way  somewhat  to 
modify  your  system. 

In  the  matter  of  poetry  I  should  like  to  quote 
what  I  have  written  as  a  preface  to  the  Poetry 
Readers  edited  by  me  for  Sir  Horace  Marshall 
and  Son.  No  doubt  the  Great  War  has  given 
a  remarkable  stimulus  to  poetry,  if  not  in  the 
schools,  at  any  rate  amongst  the  general 
reading  public.  Still,  what  I  here  quote  remains 
substantially  true. 

"  The  universal  teaching  of  reading  to  the 
English  people  for  the  last  forty  years,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  effective  organization  for  regulat- 
ing it  on  literary  lines,  has  led  to  the  issue  of  a 
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gradually  increasing  body  of  books,  periodicals, 
and  papers,  written  to  catch  the  popular  taste, 
in  which  sensationalism  has  taken  the  place  of 
legitimate  romance,  style  is  neglected  or  affected, 
and  false  impressions  of  life  amongst  all  classes  of 
society  are  conveyed  by  ignorant,  or  only  half- 
informed  writers. 

"  The  study  of  poetry  which  served  as  a  cor- 
rective to  these  ignoble  tendencies  before  they 
had  become  pronounced,  has  not  only  been  set 
back  by  the  enormous  output  of  prose  fiction,  for 
the  most  part  of  an  unworthy  order,  but  also 
suffers,  even  among  our  more  serious  readers, 
from  the  modern  tendency  to  neglect  all  literature 
in  favour  of  science  in  one  or  other  of  its  now 
multitudinous  forms. 

"It  is  true,  as  Lord  Morley  recently  remarked, 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  our  great  scientific 
writers  have  acquired  a  good  prose  style  ;  it  is 
true  also  that  Browning  and  Tennyson  have  given 
direct  or  indirect  response  to  the  popular  craving 
for  one  or  other  of  these  forms  of  scientific  teach- 
ing ;  but  the  fact  remains  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
modern  reader  of  science  is  not  also  a  reader  of 
poetry. 

"  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  younger  school  of 
lyrical  or  narrative  poets  has  seriously  met  this 
need  for  an  interfusion  of  humane  and  scientific 
truths,  though  it  may  be  granted  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  younger  dramatists. 

"  The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  has 
become  so  crowded  that  in  the  upper  classes 
there  is  now  given  to  reading  only  half  the  time 
which  was  allotted  to  it  a  generation  back,  and 
although  poetry  is  learnt  by  heart  in  these  and 
the  other  classes,  there  is  a  tendency  to  skip  the 
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poetic  extracts  which  form  a  very  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  school  reading  books. 
£•  "In  the  secondary  schools  a  similar  over- 
crowding of  the  curriculum,  chiefly  for  examina- 
tion purposes,  leaves  too  little  time  for  the  study 
of  English  classical  poetry  as  compared  with  that 
of  mathematics,  elementary  science  and  modern 
languages  ;  and  what  poetry  is  read  is  studied  too 
much  with  a  view  to  an  explanation  of  the 
allusions  which  it  contains  or  to  its  grammatical 
construction. 

"A  feeling  for  beauty  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression is  not  inculcated,  and  the  appropriate 
delivery  of  blank  and  rhymed  verse  is  seldom 
insisted  upon. 

"  Yet  surely  the  knowledge  of  the  mother 
.tongue  can  best  be  acquired  by  an  affectionate 
study  of  the  finest  form  in  which  it  can 
express  itself— its  poetry.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  dim  consciousness  of  this  truth  in  all  classes 
to  whom  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  and  of  our 
hymnology  appeals,  but  it  is  not  recognized 
as  it  should  be  that  every  nation's  expression 
of  its  deepest  and  most  intense  feeling  is  to 
be  found  in  its  national  poetry.  For  a  nation's 
return  to  this  fresh  and  natural  fountain  of 
its  spiritual  life  has  invariably  shattered  the 
crusts  of  convention  and  given  a  new  impulse  to 
national  genius.  Scott  and  Wordsworth  derived 
their  vitality  from  this  return  to  nature  ;  and 
national  literature  has  in  every  country  been 
built  up  on  a  foundation  of  folk  poetry,  as  surely 
as  national  music  has  developed  under  the  in- 
spiration of  its  folk  songs." 
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BY  DR.  RENDEL  HARRIS, 

Author  of  "  The  Woodbrooke  Liturgies,"  etc. 

I  HAD  been  registering  a  vow  never  to  write 
another  preface,  however  earnestly  or  often  I 
might  be  solicited  thereto  by  friend  or  disciple 
(terms  happily  so  often  coincident)  :  for  I  have 
been  appalled  by  the  number  of  occasions  on 
which  a  book  or  pamphlet  has  hung  my  tiny 
aegis  in  front  of  its  popular  appeal.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  I  am  obliged  to  recognize 
that  what  my  friends  are  planning  to  do  on  the 
big  scale  with  regard  to  the  humanizing  of  educa- 
tion, especially  of  education  considered  ethically 
and  religiously,  was  something  which  I  had  found 
them  a  precedent  for  in  "The  Woodbrooke  Litur- 
gies," with  their  attempts  to  set  the  seasons  of 
the  year  once  more  to  spiritual  music.  An  easy 
thing  to  do  for  the  mysteries  of  outward  nature, 
even  in  a  hard  climate  and  under  clouded  skies  ; 
but  where  shall  we  find  any  climate  so  unhealthy, 
any  skies  so  lowering  as  those  which  make  the 
educational  atmosphere  and  the  educational  out- 
look of  the  modern  Englishman  ?  And  it  is 
religion  and  ethics  that  suffer  most  from  the 
impossible  cosmogonies  and  the  outworn  litera- 
ture and  the  priestly  intrusion. 

My  friends  in  this  volume  have  used  heroic 
methods,  they  have  rejected  freely  much  that  is 
commonly  thought  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
educator.  They  do  not  propose  to  abandon  the 
Bible  of  the  English  race,  but  they  are  resolute 
to  practise  the  art  of  selection,  and  to  find  a  new 
setting  for  what  they  select.  The  method  which 
they  employ  is  what  they  call  the  liturgical, 
which  is  really  almost,  but  not  quite,  the  same  as 
the  dramatic.  It  finds  a  great  place  for  eulogies, 
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under  which  head  they  put  Shakespeare  and 
Mohammed  side  by  side  with  Machiavelli ;  one 
is  to  learn  history  and  to  appreciate  literature 
by  contrasted  emotion ! 

Well,  there  is  one  thing  certain,  they  have 
broken  into  a  new  world,  into  which  previous 
explorers  had  done  little  more  than  peer.  The 
charge  of  bankruptcy  which  has  been  laid  against 
our  civilization  on  its  educational  and  its  re- 
ligious and  aesthetic  sides  will  no  longer  be  made, 
when  education  and  religion  are  humanized  in 
the  way  that  this  little  book  so  daringly  suggests. 
It  will  be  easy  to  criticize  it;  in  fact,  it  will  be 
impossible  not  to  do  so.  The  liturgies  or  quasi- 
dramas  which  are  composed  for  us  are  far  above 
the  comprehension  of  any  school  that  we  ever 
came  across  or  took  part  in.  The  writers  say 
boldly  that  they  mean  them  to  be  so.  They  do 
not  even  propose  to  add  footnotes  to  the  centos 
from  the  noblest  literature  on  earth  ;  if  there 
are  no  footnotes  how  many  of  these  who  teach 
or  instruct  others  to  teach  will  be  out  of  work  ! 

The  authors  do  not  seem  to  care  if  they  do 
thus  augment  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed ; 
footnotes  do  not  appeal  to  them  ;  they  are  out 
to  produce  moral  and  religious  and  aesthetic 
effect  by  the  appeal  to  the  ear,  the  organ  which 
they  deliberately  choose  in  preference  to  the  eye. 
The  kinema  with  its  ubiquitous  charms,  so 
tempting  to  a  certain  class  of  educators,  is  thrust 
on  one  side  ;  the  worthy  bidden  guest  is  at  the 
door  accompanied  by  the  muses  who  are  to 
crown  him.  It  is  Shelley,  Shakespeare,  Words- 
worth, leading  in  Prometheus,  or  Coriolanus,  or 
the  Daffodil !  Literature,  History,  and  Music  are 
to  be  the  presiding  geniuses  of  the  new  school. 
We  believe  the  authors  are  in  the  main,  if  not 
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altogether,  on  the  right  track.  We  should  not 
have  spent  so  much  of  our  lives  unlearning  what 
we  were  taught  if  we  had  been  taught  in  the  way 
that  Dr.  Hayward  and  Mr.  Freeman  suggest. 

We  wish  them  every  success  in  their  difficult 
and  dangerous  enterprise  as  educational  pioneers. 


BY  THE  REV.  STEWART  D.  HEADLAM,  B.A., 

Education    Committee,  London  County  Council;  Author  of 
"  The  Place  of  the  Bible  in  Secular  Education." 

I  AM  quite  in  favour  of  "  famous  men  "  being 
praised  say  week  by  week  in  our  schools,  with 
appropriate  readings  and  song  and  exposition. 
But  I  don't  care  to  call  these  methods 
"  liturgies  "  and  I  don't  think  they  will  have 
any  kind  of  bearing  on  the  religious  difficulty, 
and  the  attempt  to  connect  the  two  would  in  my 
opinion  be  disastrous.  It  would  be  admirable  for 
men  who  are  keen  on  St.  Francis  or  Garibaldi 
to  come  and  talk  about  them  (Proposal  IV.) 
but  to  mix  this  up  with  the  right  of  entry  to 
give  "  religious  instruction  "  would  prejudice  it. 

The  religious  difficulty  cafl  in  my  opinion  only 
be  solved  by  the  Church  doing  its  own  work  in  its 
own  way  outside  school  organization. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  in  some  schools 
— many  probably — we  want  literature  better 
taught  but  in  many  schools  it  is  already^  a 
delight. 
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BY   THE   REV.   DR.   R.   F.   HORTON,  M.A., 

Ex-President  of  the  Free  Church  Council  of  England  and 

Wales. 

THE  authors  of  these  pages  have  something  to 
say,  which  makes  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
book  ;  but  they  also  have  something  to  propose, 
which  may  produce  some  day  a  spiritually 
educated  nation. 

When,  at  the  beginning,  the  four  propositions 
for  the  education  of  the  future  are  set  out,  one 
does  not  see  their  far-reaching  consequences ; 
but  the  exposition  and  illustration  that  follow 
awaken  an  ever  deeper  interest,  until  at  last  the 
reader  is  left  with  the  eager  desire  to  see  reform 
on  these  lines  initiated  at  once.  The  cardinal 
thoughts  of  the  book  are,  that  our  method  of 
education,  dominated  as  it  is  by  Denomination- 
alism  on  the  one  hand  and  Cowper-Templeism 
on  the  other,  has  been  but  a  very  moderate 
success  ;  that  an  education  is  needed  which  can 
be  spiritual  and  religious,  and  yet  command  the 
support  of  all  parties  ;  that  the  mode  of  such  an 
education  should  be  by  celebrations  of  great 
events,  great  men,  great  ideas,  in  pageants, 
music  and  recitations,  which  could  appeal  at 
once  to  eye  and  ear  ;  that  the  larger  spiritual 
culture  could  thus  be  made  accessible  to  our 
whole  population  from  earliest  days. 

Subsidiary  to  the  main  ideas  is  the  suggestion 
to  meet  denominational  claims  by  a  right  of 
entry  to  all  sects  and  even  all  fads  ;  and  also 
the  suggestion  that  all  questions  should  be 
brought  before  the  children,  with  pros  and  cons 
fairly  stated,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  form 
their  own  view.  And  lastly,  on  the  walls  of  the 
schoolroom  are  to  be  interesting  charts  which 
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keep  before  the  eyes  of  the  children  always  the 
scheme  of  the  universe,  so  far  as  we  know  it ; 
the  general  course  of  recorded  time  ;  the  epochs 
and  great  names  of  history.  Such  a  bold  and 
original  scheme  of  education  is  sure  to  meet 
with  many  critics,  and  even  the  decided  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  plan  of  education  which  does  not  enable 
them  to  ingrain  their  dogmatic  views  on  the 
plastic  minds  of  children.  But  if  this  book 
should  succeed  in  rousing  public  interest  in  the 
plea  that  it  makes,  so  that  a  general  demand  is 
made  that  it  should  be  tried,  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  even  extreme  denominationalists 
would  learn  to  accept  it ;  for  the  advantage  of 
securing  unity  in  education  is  obviously  great, 
and  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  most  vital  question  for  every  country  in  the 
modern  world  is,  how  to  make  the  individual 
think.  Only  truths  acquired  and  assimilated  by 
independent  thought  are  of  value  ;  truths  learnt 
by  rote  and  accepted  unintelligently  are  of 
small  use,  and  may  even  be  injurious  by  hypno- 
tizing the  intelligence,  and  making  the  individual 
a  mere  unit  in  a  mass  which  can  be  manipulated 
by  the  designing. 

^  The  writers  of  this  book  have  seen  from  their 
practical  experience  what  is  needed.  The  need 
probably  all  will  allow.  They  have  made  pro- 
v  posals  to  meet  the  need,  original,  valuable,  well- 
thought-out.  They  may  safely  challenge  those 
who  do.  not  accept  their  proposals  to  suggest 
better. 
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BY  SELWYN  IMAGE,  M.A., 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

DR.  HAYWARD  has  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
asking  me  to  write  a  "  short  prefatory  note  "  to 
the  present  volume.  Its  title,  as  I  at  once  said  to 
him  in  answering  his  kind  invitation,  was  in  itself 
sufficient  to  win  from  me  a  sympathetic  ear  to  its 
projects  and  its  presentment  of  them.  "  The 
Spiritual  Foundations  of  Reconstruction,"  yes, 
assuredly  :  the  necessity  of  such  foundations  is 
quite  the  first  thing  to  be  grasped  by  us,  and  kept 
continually  prominent  in  our  minds,  if  our  re- 
constructive schemes  are  to  have  any  value  in 
them  vital  and  permanent.  Social  and  political 
readjustment  and  reorganization  running  fear- 
lessly down  into  concerns  domestic  and  even 
personal — of  this  beyond  any  question  there  will 
have  to  come  about  not  a  little.  But  behind  and 
above  all  must  be  our  realization  of  man's  spiritual 
nature,  its  claims  and  call  upon  us,  our  virile 
determination  to  answer  to  and  satisfy  these. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  fresh,  original,  and 
suggestive  in  this  book  that  I  can  heartily  com- 
mend careful  consideration  of  it  to  every  seriously 
intentioned  reader.  This  does  not  imply  that  with 
all  its  arguments  and  solutions  I  am  in  perfect 
agreement.  Upon  some  of  them  from  lack  of 
personal  experience  my  opinion  in  any  case  would 
not  be  worth  having.  Nor  is  a  short  introductory 
note  the  proper  or  even  possible  place  in  which 
to  set  forth  one's  own  views  for  or  against.  This, 
however,  I  can  say,  that  for  the  main  temper  of 
the  book  throughout,  its  clearly  defined  purpose, 
its  lucid  exposition  as  to  ways  of  bringing  its 
ideas  practically  about,  high  praise  should  be 
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given.  Dr.  Hay  ward,  I  know,  is  not  the  person 
to  imagine  that  he  and  his  collaborator  have  said 
the  last  word  upon  the  various  matters  with 
which  they  deal,  or  to  shrink  from  honest  criti- 
cism. On  the  contrary,  he  regards  what  is  here 
set  forth  as  a  contribution  to  current  thought 
upon  questions  of  supreme  importance,  not  as 
entirely  final  solutions  of  them.  He  asks,  there- 
fore, for  criticism — for  the  play  of  serious  minds 
around  the  problems  they  discuss — for  through 
such  free  play  alone  can  these  things  they  have  at 
heart  gradually  arrive  at  any  kind  of  reasonable 
settlement. 

Two  things,  in  reference  to  which  a  good  deal 
is  said  in  this  volume,  I  may  just  briefly  allude  to 
before  bringing  these  few  commendatory  remarks 
to  an  end — the  importance,  I  mean,  attached  in 
it  to  Art,  and  the  use  advocated  in  it  of  the 
Bible. 

The  authors,  I  am  most  thankful  to  see,  do 
not  regard  Art  in  any  of  its  manifestations  as  a 
luxury,  a  preserve  for  the  elect  few.  They  regard 
it  for  what  intelligently  apprehended  it  is,  a 
vital  element  of  spiritual  culture  for  the  com- 
munity at  large.  With  this  illuminating  idea  in 
view  they  see  that  it  should  enter  into  our  lives 
from  their  beginning  ;  that  our  children  should  be 
brought  up  in,  so  to  say,  an  atmosphere  of  it. 
The  methods  by  which  they  would  bring  this 
about  through  our.  schools  are  at  once  original, 
suggestive,  and,  if  one  may  so  express  it, 
from  their  spirit  of  warm  human  sympathy  full 
of  fruitful  promise.  Whilst  by  no  means  ignoring 
the  necessity  in  its  proper  place  of  definite 
artistic  instruction,  these  methods  are  separated 
by  a  whole  heaven  from  the  old  dry  processes  of 
teaching  and  introducing  us  to  Art  by  reason 
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of  their  vivid  catholic  appeal  to  emotion  and 
imagination. 

And  then  as  to  the  Bible.  I  gather  that  in 
certain  quarters  the  authors'  advocacy  of  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  connection  with  this  spiritually 
artistic  education  may  come  perhaps  somewhat  as 
a  shock.  If  that  is  so,  I  venture  to  say  it  will 
arise  only  out  of  misapprehension  alike  of  the 
Bible  and  of  this  employment  of  it.  For,  what- 
ever else  it  may  be,  the  Bible  certainly  is  an 
immense  varied  literature  of  one  of  the  most 
important  peoples  the  world  has  ever  known — a 
literature  steeped  in  the  finest  emotion  and 
imagination,  steeped,  that  is,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word  in  what  is  so  vital  to  human  civiliza- 
tion— Poetry.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  our 
religious  interest  in  and  dependence  upon  the 
Bible  it  is  no  misuse  of  it,  it  shows  no  lack  of 
reverence  for  it ;  nay,  it  argues  a  temper  alto- 
gether the  opposite  of  this  if  we  bring  its 
literature,  its  historic  and  ethical  teaching,  into 
immediate  interesting  touch  with  our  children 
through  employing  these  in  our  dramatic  cere- 
monial appeal  to  their  emotional  and  imaginative 
instincts. 

Let  us  read  the  following  pages,  then,  care- 
fully, with  an  open  mind,  with  sympathy  for  their 
writers'  high  aim  and  generous  endeavour.  We 
shall  find  much  to  learn  from  them  about  matters 
of  great  moment,  and  in  regard  of  these  matters 
receive  a  refreshing  stimulus  to  our  own  thought 
and  practical  efforts. 
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BY  SIR  E.  RAY  LANKESTER,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 

Formerly  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

I  HAVE  read  this  book  with  very  great  pleasure 
and  sympathy.  It  embodies  two  practical  re- 
commendations. (1)  The  hanging  on  the  walls 
of  schoolrooms  of  authoritative  charts  of  time, 
space  and  human  history.  (2)  The  definite 
and  official  introduction  of  school  celebrations 
employing  poetry,  music,  pictures  and  stage 
performances  as  ceremonials  to  be  specially  de- 
vised for  use  in  schools. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  and  facility 
of  compliance  with  the  first  of  these  recommen- 
dations. Really  good  large  maps  of  every  part 
of  the  world  as  well  as  of  the  two  hemispheres 
ought  to  be  permanently  "  on  view  "  in  every 
school.  The  maps  should  not  be  overcrowded 
with  names,  but  sufficiently  numerous  to  avoid 
in  each  a  confusion  of  detail.  Each  map  should 
be  specially  prepared  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  and 
enduring  picture  in  the  mind.  Time-charts  of 
geological  strata  and  pictures  of  the  chief  animals 
and  plants  found  in  successive  deposits,  and 
also  time  charts  of  human  history  arranged  so 
as  to  show  contemporaneous  events  in  various 
parts  not  only  of  Europe  but  of  the  world  at  large, 
would  have  very  great  value,  if  permanently 
exhibited  so  as  to  become  familiar  to  the  school- 
boy and  school-girl  as  "  household  words."  This 
method  of  permanent  exhibition  of  skilfully 
devised  "  charts  "  might  well  be  applied  to  other 
subjects,  such  as  astronomy,  zoological  and 
botanical  classification,  the  history  of  science  and 
of  art,  and  of  industry.  But  to  produce  their  due 
effect,  such  charts  must  be  devised,  with  judgment, 
reserve  and  art,  by  a  master  hand.  A  clumsy, 
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ill-considered    map    or    time-chart    would    only 
produce  confusion  and  disgust. 

With  the  second  recommendation  or  class  of 
recommendations  I  have  great  sympathy.  It 
is,  I  hold,  only  by  emotional  appeal  that  the 
moral  law  which  is  our  heritage  from  thousands 
of  generations  of  by-gone  men,  can  be  handed 
on  and  implanted  in  the  youth  of  to-day.  It 
is  necessary  that  this  emotional  appeal  should 
be  deliberately  and  systematically  made.  It  is 
made  often  well  and  wisely,  but  often  foolishly 
or  not  at  all — in  every  family,  in  every  custom, 
tradition,  song  and  game  where  the  young  are 
concerned.  The  teachers  of  religions  are  more  or 
less  concerned  with  it.  But  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  it  should  be  a  chief  duty  of  the 
school  and  schoolmaster.  The  recitation  under 
impressive  circumstances  of  great  stories,  the 
singing  of  noble  songs  and  the  crowning  of 
heroes,  not  as  exceptional  or  accidental  occur- 
rences, but  as  a  regular  and  ordered  part  of  the 
life  of  each  week  in  a  school,  are  undoubtedly 
methods  of  implanting  the  moral  law  :  and  it  is 
of  urgent  importance  to  establish  them  at  once  as 
a  leading  feature  in  all  school  education.  The 
difficulty  which  I  find  in  this  matter  is  purely 
one  of  detail.  I  think  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
lay  down,  officially,  detailed  programs  of  cele- 
brations or  ceremonials  because  we  know  that 
such  official  direction  tends  (unless  reduced  to  a 
minimum)  to  take  away  all  life  and  reality  from 
such  proceedings  and  to  make  them  "  perfunctory." 
But  such  an  objection  does  not  apply  to  the 
suggestions  made  in  this  little  book  as  to  the 
possible  form  which  celebrations  and  ceremonies 
might  take.  And  I  give  my  warmest  approval 
to  the  proposal  that  the  highest  educational 
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authority  should  issue  a  series  of  volumes  (1)  of 
short  extracts  from  great  writers  ;  (2)  of  songs 
(with  music)  ;  (3)  of  life-stories  of  great  men  of 
all  countries  and  ages  (patriots,  self-givers,  dis- 
coverers, men  and  women  of  high  purpose  and 
devotion)  and  (4)  of  similar  heroes  of  romance — 
suitable  for  use  in  schools  at  these  weekly  (or 
more  frequent)  celebrations.  Such  a  series  of 
volumes — small  in  price  and  of  guaranteed 
quality — would  be  a  treasure-house  to  young  and 
old.  Everything  would  depend  on  the  judgment 
exercised  in  their  production.  Probably  the 
private  enterprise  of  a  publisher  or  editor  would 
be  more  likely  to  produce  the  thing  wanted  than 
the  efforts  of  an  official  Board. 

As  to  the  admission  of  outsiders  to  address  the 
school,  I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  were  I  a 
head  schoolmaster  I  should  like  to  be  free  to 
invite  such  occasional  addresses,  but  I  should 
resent  being  compelled  to  allow,  without  excep- 
tion, any  and  every  crank  to  occupy,  even  oc- 
casionally, the  time  and  attention  of  my  scholars. 

The  proposals  made  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hayward 
and  Mr.  Arnold  Freeman  to  establish  celebra- 
tions and  ceremonials  as  part  of  school  methods 
will  be  regarded  by  some  of  the  clergy  of  various 
denominations  as  threatening  a  trespass  on 
their  preserves.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
reasonable  ground  for  restricting  the  use  of  music, 
vestments,  scenic  and  other  means  of  emotional 
appeal,  to  the  service  of  the  clerical  and  theatrical 
professions.  The  schoolmaster  has  too  long  been 
expected  to  work  without  these  invaluable 
appliances  and  to  pose  as  an  apathetic  pedant 
driving  unwilling  pupils  through  dull  and  profit- 
less tasks,  whereas  he  should  take  his  true  place 
as  4  the  Revealer.'  He  should  be  the  privileged 
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guide  of  happy  youths  eager  to  know  the  secrets 
of  nature  and  quick  to  worship  the  beauty  of 
the  traditions  of  our  race.  This  will  not  hinder 
but  facilitate  the  teacher's  task  of  equipping  his 
pupils  with  that  elementary  "  learning  "  which 
opens  the  gates  both  of  Science  and  Romance. 


BY  MARGARET  LAW, 

Co-opted  Member  of  the  Bradford  Education   Committee. 

THE  problem  that  Dr.  Hayward  and  Mr.  Arnold 
Freeman  bring  before  us  in  this  book  is  one 
that  must  have  confronted  all  those  educa- 
tionists who  feel  that  unless  the  children  in  our 
schools  come  to  know  something  of  the  reality 
of  religion,  we  are  sending  them  out  ill-prepared 
for  the  battle  of  life.  Our  present  system  of 
scripture  teaching,  often  based  on  a  syllabus 
many  years  old,  may,  in  the  hands  of  an  un- 
inspired teacher,  become  a  mere  matter  of  dates 
and  names,  quite  devoid  of  inspiration,  and 
calculated  rather  to  destroy  than  to  create  any 
understanding  of  and  love  for  the  Bible. 

A  series  of  celebrations  which  should  give  to 
our  religious  and  moral  teaching  an  emotional 
background,  which  should  connect  the  words  of 
the  Bible  with  dignified  recitations  and  appro- 
priate music,  should  be  of  great  value  in  our 
schools  in  creating  an  atmosphere  of  reverence 
and  of  love  for  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness.  It 
would  be  well  if  individual  head  teachers  who 
undertake  to  work  out  and  use  some  such  cele- 
brations would  put  their  experience  on  record, 
so  that  the  value  of  the  idea  might  be  practically 
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tested.  In  Bradford  a  joint  committee  of  teachers, 
officials,  and  members  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, which  has  been  considering  the  Scripture 
Syllabus,  has  recommended  that  two  or  three 
schools  should  each  "  have  their  own  celebration, 
well  thought  out  and  prepared,  and  then  occa- 
sionally give  it  in  other  schools  where  it  would 
come  with  entire  freshness  and  corresponding 
impressiveness." 


BY  W.  R.  LETHABY,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A., 

Formerly  Professor  of  Design  in  the  Royal  College  of  Art. 

MANY  persons  at  this  time  are  feeling  a  need 
for  the  rediscovery  of  some  deep  wells  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  national  life.  Such  sources 
must  be  for  all  the  people,  giving  them,  in  a 
common  tradition,  a  sense  of  unity  :  some  lore 
which  shall  be  understood  by  all  alike  is  a  neces- 
sary cement  in  the^  social  structure.  We  are 
most  akin  to  those  who  share  our  thoughts. 
•  Much  of  education  in  the  time  just  past  has 
been  very  externa ,  it  has  not  touched  the  spirit 
and  the  springs  of  action,  indeed  frequently  it 
has  not  stirred  even  the  mind  to  curiosity.  Often 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  not  passed  the 
limits  of  Elementary  Education  the  ordinary 
"  teaching  "  seems  to  have  been  resisted  in  some 
unconscious  way,  so  that  the  lasting  effect  from 
all  those  years  of  training  may  be  very  little. 

The  book  now  before  us  is  brimming  over  with 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  make  more  real  contacts 
with  young  minds,  how  to  bring  about  healthy 
conditions  for  character  growth,  and  how  to 
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stimulate  the  spirit.  I  have  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  work,  having  been  compelled  to 
think  over  somewhat  similar  problems  in  relation 
to  the  national  art — that  is  its  serious  work  and 
the  possibility  of  finding  a  source  from  which  it 
might  draw  some  fresh  and  vital  inspiration. 
What  we  most  need  for  our  national  art  is 
national  story  and  national  pageantry.  We 
"  learn "  in  many  ways,  and  drill  will  teach 
much  which  mere  memorizing  will  not.  Drill 
or  ritual  is  also  necessary  to  break  down  our 
strong  individualism,  a  shyness  which  has  gone 
far  in  isolating  us  from  one  another.  Only 
common  training  will  bring  the  possibility  of 
common  feeling  and  expression — a  true  national 
spirit  which  is  there  all  the  time  but  blocked, 
blighted,  and  dumb. 

All  souls  require  some  contact  with  beauty, 
and  when  the  beauty  of  unspoilt  nature  and 
communal  art  are  remote  or  non-existent,  beauty 
must  be  brought  into  the  schools.  Some  parts 
of  the  day's  work  must  be  of  higher  tension  than 
the  rest,  and  the  sphere  of  poetry  should  be 
touched  if  only  for  a  moment.  The  maps,  pictures, 
and  other  objects  which  indirectly  teach  all  the 
time  must  be  fine  of  their  kind,  clear,  suggestive, 
and  stimulating  to  curiosity ;  moreover,  they 
should  be  placed  in  order  and  kept  with  perfect 
tidiness.  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  dreary  dis- 
order and  inky  gloom  of  some  of  our  "  better 
class  "  schools.  In  many  cases,  a  civilized  house- 
maid would  be  the  best  educational  reformer. 

I  may  not  comment  in  detail  on  the  proposals 
in  this  volume,  but  I  must  enthusiastically 
welcome  the  suggestion  that  "  a  whole  series  of 
celebrations  should  be  devised  in  honour  of  the 
various  callings."  Even  if  this  one  idea  were 
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worked  out  in  practice,  a  great  change  in  our 
way  of  looking  at  things  would  certainly  be 
wrought  in  a  school  generation,  and  in  time  it 
would  modify  and  mollify  the  whole  national 
mind.  Such  suggestive  teaching  would  direct 
early  thought,  and  later,  held  in  the  memory,  it 
would  brighten  daily  toil  with  the  glow  of  an 
ideal. 


BY  J.  M.  MACTAVISH, 

Secretary  of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association. 

To  many  well-meaning  people,  the  most  serious 
short-coming  of  Democracy  is  that  it  refuses 
to  accept  social  systems  "  made  to  order,'* 
no  matter  how  excellent  the  intentions  of  the 
patentee.  It  insists  on  moulding  its  own  social 
environment.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the 
existing  system  is  being  so  fiercely  challenged. 
Its  materialism,  its  glaring  contrasts  of  wealth 
and  poverty,  its  sordidness  and  ugliness,  might 
well  perpetuate  themselves  for  the  next  thousand 
years  if  they  were  acceptable  to  the  people. 
But  they  are  not.  Hence,  not  because  of  their 
inherent  wrongness,  for  wrong  is  often  acceptable, 
but  simply  because  the  people  will  it,  the  demand 
that  out  of  the  red  ruin  of  war  there  shall  spring 
up  a  social  edifice  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  made 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  becomes  more  and  more 
insistent.  But  denunciations  of  the  present, 
coupled  with  vague  aspirations  as  to  the  future, 
no  matter  how  vehemently  expressed,  can  give 
us  no  assurance  that  the  new  order  will  be  better 
than  the  old.  If  the  will  of  the  people  is  to  prevail, 
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then  society  will  become  a  reflex  of  the  people's 
mental  habits.  Since  these  are  for  the  most  part 
formed  in  our  schools,  it  is  to  our  educational 
system  we  must  turn  if  we  wish  to  portray  the 
future.  If,  in  this  way,  we  regard  our  educational 
system  as  a  mirror,  which  can  reflect  for  us  what 
we  may  expect  when  Democracy  has  its  chance, 
the  more  thoughtful  may  be  forgiven  if  they 
hesitate  to  indulge  in  prophetic  visions  of  its 
future  glory. 

Democracy  is  a  great  adventure  which  we 
justify  by  faith.  Its  success  depends  on  clear 
thinking,  right  action,  but  above  all  on  good 
feeling.  It  may  be  that  a  satisfactory  definition 
of  feeling  is  impossible.  But  our  ability  to  under- 
stand it  does  not  depend  on  our  ability  to  define 
it.  "  Our  feelings  lie  closer  to  us  than  either  our 
thoughts  or  our  deeds."  They  constitute  our 
individuality.  "  You  can  know  what  I  know, 
you  can  will  what  I  will,  but  you  cannot  by  any 
possibility  feel  what  I  feel."  Good  feeling  gener- 
ates right  thinking  and  motivates  right  action. 
This  is  more  specially  true  of  children.  While 
the  emotions  of  the  adult  are  controlled  by 
efforts  of  thought  and  will,  the  child  thinks  and 
acts  as  it  feels.  Yet,  despite  its  importance  to 
Democracy,  in  no  other  respect  is  our  educa- 
tional system  so  defective  as  in  its  neglect  of  the 
emotional  life  of  our  young  people. 

A  school  liturgy,  comprehensive  enough  to 
include  some  of  what  is  best  in  the  World's  Art, 
Science,  Literature,  Music  and  Religions,  would 
do  much,  more  especially  if  used  on  Celebration 
Days,  to  remedy  this  defect.  It  would  enrich  the 
emotional  life  of  the  rising  generation,  give  it  a 
common  culture,  and  awaken  a  love  of  truth, 
goodness,  and  beauty,  all  of  which  would,  in  due 
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course,    express   themselves    in   the   social   and 
industrial  institutions  of  our  country. 

This  is  the  kernel  of  the  present  scheme,  to 
which  all  else  is  subsidiary.  It  is  a  great  idea,  yet 
so  obviously  practical  common  sense  that  we 
wonder  why  after  half  a  century  of  public  educa- 
tion it  is  still  necessary  to  write  a  book  about  it. 
But  in  education  as  in  so  many  other  things  it  is 
the  obvious  that  often  eludes  us.  To  make  it 
apparent  to  the  narrow  disciplinarian,  the  de- 
nominationalist,  the  penurious  ratepayer  and 
taxpayer,  and  to  unimaginative  and  apathetic 
parents,  is  the  task  that  awaits  the  joint  authors. 
May  they  find  many  friends,  well-wishers,  and 
co-workers  in  their  mission  ! 


BY  KENNETH  RICHMOND, 
Author  of  "  Education  for  Liberty." 

YOUR  scheme  fascinates  me  but,  as  always 
c'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  your  first  step  is  a  giant's  stride  for  us  in  our 
present  stage  of  social  evolution.  It  is  obviously 
right  and  necessary ;  but  civilization  advances 
towards  even  the  most  transparently  true  ideals 
only  by  a  millimeter  at  a  time.  You  postulate 
a  degree  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  tolerance 
which  I  don't  think  we  can  attain  for  at  least  ten 
generations  .  .  .  [But]  in  my  book  I  have 
treated  the  question  of  education  for  democracy 
from  precisely  the  point  of  view  from  which  you 
approach  it.  .  .  .  I  agree  heartily  with  your  pro- 
gramme of  liberty  for  all  the  fads — it  is  the 
only  way  for  them  to  develop  and  become 
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comminuted  and  cease  to  be  fads.  .  .  .  Work  so 

full  of  vitality  and  tolerance  as  yours  has   my 
fullest  respect  and  sympathy. 


BY  W.  ARNOLD  VICCARS, 

President  of  the  National  Adult  School  Union. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  proposals  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Hay  ward  in  his  pamphlet  "  The 
Religious  Difficulty  in  Schools "  are  receiving 
some  attention,  and  are  to  be  amplified.  I  hope 
the  title  of  the  pamphlet  will  not  be  retained. 
It  calls  one's  mind  to  a  page  of  the  history  of 
Education  in  England  of  which  we  are  all  ashamed, 
and  on  which  I  think  we  should  definitely  turn 
our  backs,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the  religious 
difficulty  need  no  longer  block  the  path  of  edu- 
cational progress  if  religion  in  our  schools  ceases 
to  be  the  isolated  and  peculiar  subject  which  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  and  takes  its  place  naturally 
as  a  leading  and  dominant  note  in  the  ethical 
teaching,  and  as  a  background  of  wonder  and 
admiration  in  the  scientific  and  historical  teach- 
ing. But  apart  from  the  title  I  am  certain 
that  the  ideas  set  forth  by  Dr.  Hayward  and 
Mr.  Arnold  Freeman  are  worth  much  thought 
and  much  experiment  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  that  substantially  they  are  on  very  sound 
lines,  by  the  experience  I  have  had  over  many 
years  in  planning  courses  of  study  for  the  Adult 
School  movement  in  this  country,  in  editing  the 
Handbook  of  notes  on  those  courses  of  study,  and 
in  watching  the  value  of  the  studies  themselves 
and  their  effect  on  the  lives  of  men  and  women 
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who  have  taken  them.  It  is  to  some  such  plan  as 
that  which  Dr.  Hayward  and  Mr.  Freeman  have 
in  mind  that  we  must  look  if  our  children  are 
through  science  to  obtain  a  real  love  of  truth  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  wonder  of  the  world  in 
which  they  live.  It  is  likewise  to  some  such  plan 
as  this  that  we  must  look  if  the  young  enthusiasm 
of  our  children  is  to  be  guided  on  to  right  lines, 
and  if  their  education  is  to  help  them  so  to  love 
their  country  and  so  to  love  the  great  men  and 
women  of  the  past  that  they  will  seek  to  be  true 
citizens  of  the  one  and  worthy  followers  of  the 
other. 


Brief  Comments  from  Persons  who  have 
Declined  to  Write   Prefatory  Notes. 

BY  His  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

I  MUST  content  myself  with  waiting  till  the  book 
is  published,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  unspeakably  important  prob- 
lems which  are  now  before  this  nation. 


BY   MAJOR-GENERAL   BADEN-POWELL. 

THAT  I  am  sympathetic  you  can  judge  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  Boy  Scout  Movement  we  have 
already  in  practice  the  method  of  pro  and  con 
in  the  training  of  the  boys  towards  balance  of 
mind  for  good  citizenhood.  I  shall  watch  the 
progress  of  your  scheme  with  the  greatest  possible 
interest. 

s 

BY  LORD  SHEFFIELD  OF  ALDERLEY. 

I  DON'T  feel  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  your 
scheme.  Your  celebrations  .  .  .  would  inevitably 
be  drawn  up  by  the  Governnient  and  so  the 
schools  of  the  nation  would  be  attuned  to  official 
ideals.  The  Government  St.  David's  Day  scheme 
is  absurd  ...  it  leads  to  an  exaggerated  pro- 
vincialism which  makes  Owen  Glendower  more 
important  than  Charlemagne.  Any  systematized 
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ritual  would  be  very  soon  hard  and  formal.  .  .  . 
To-day  there  is  no  dominant  idea  which  has  the 
sympathy  of  the  nations  of  the  world  ...  I  agree 
with  the  mischievousness  and  insincerity  of  the 
Bible  teaching,  and  would  have  the  State  schools 
secular. 

BY  THE  POET  LAUREATE,  DR.  R.  BRIDGES. 

I  AGREE  as  to  the  usefulness  of  celebrations,  one 
every  term,  but  I  do  not  think  your  proposals 
for  musical  performances  and  recitations  prac- 
ticable. They  would  be  useless  unless  they  were 
excellent,  and  excellence  in  such  things  is  un- 
attainable in  common  conditions,  and  if  the  per- 
formances were  bad,  as  they  mostly  would  be, 
they  would  be  seriously  detrimental .  .  .  Good 
recitation  is  extremely  rare  .  .  .  and  even  per- 
fect recitation  is  generally  ridiculous.  Again,  I 
think  it  far  better  for  children  to  learn  to  perform 
music  (vocal)  than  to  listen  to  it. 


BY  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  SOUTHWARK. 

I  AM  greatly  interested  in  the  problem ...  I 
think  that  many  of  your  suggestions,  if  they 
could  be  carried  out,  would  certainly  be  fruitful 
of  good.  You  have  set  before  yourselves  and  your 
readers  a  high  ideal. 


BY  ISRAEL  GOLLANCZ,  D.Lrr., 
/  * 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  King's 

College,  London; 
Framer  of  the  L.C.C.  Shakespeare  Celebration. 

THERE  is  so  much  in  your  book  which  evidences 
our  common  interests  that  I  wish  I  could  have 
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done  justice  to  your  efforts  by  dealing,  however 
briefly,  with  your  fine  theme.  Your  treatment  is 
so  excellent  that  I  have  little  doubt  you  will 
influence  the  teachers  far  and  wide. 


BY  MR.  H.  G.  WELLS. 

UPON  receiving,  in  the  spring  of  1918,  Dr.  Hay- 
ward's  pamphlet  "  The  Religious  Difficulty  in 
Schools,"  (of  which  this  volume  is  in  some 
sense  an  expansion)  Mr.  Wells  wrote  :  "  Thank 
you  for  Dr.  Hayward's  sensible  pamphlet.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  original  thinkers 
of  the  time  and  everything  I  read  of  his  increases 
my  liking  and  admiration  for  him."  Mr.  Wells 
had  hoped  to  write  a  long  preface  to  the 
present  volume,  but  found  himself  unable  to 
find  the  time  for  it :  "  I'm  really  at  the  end 
of  my  tether  in  the  matter  of  work  and  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  write  anything  in  support 
of  the  book  without  defining  my  position  very 
clearly.  Much  is  admirable,  some  I  don't  like." 


NOTANDA    QILEDAM 

i 
I. 

DURING  the  retreat  through  Serbia,  English 
doctors  and  nurses,  when  gathered  together  for 
a  few  minutes  of  social  intercourse,  found  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  songs  that  they  could 
sing  in  common. 

At  the  Memorial  Service  for  Nurse  Cavell  no 
English  music  was  employed. 

M.  Vladimir  Rosing,  operatic  visitor  from 
Russia,  recently  made  a  round  of  London  "music- 
halls  "  and  declared  that  there  was  "  not  an 
idea  in  three  hours  of  it." 

II. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  stated  in  1915  : — 

*  The   Bible   is   seldom   read    at   all   by   the 
majority  of  the  people." 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  Gillingham,  who  had  been 
serving  as  a  chaplain  at  the  front,  stated  in 
1917  :—  ^ 

"  There  must  be  a  vast  overhauling  of  eccle- 
siastical machinery.  The  vast  majority  of 
men  are  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary 
truths  of  Holy  Writ.  ...  I  beg  churchmen 
to  drop  all  questions  of  (....)  and  turn 
their  attention  to  giving  the  common  people 
a  form  of  service  they  can  appreciate." 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Selbie,  President  of  the  Free 
Church  Council,  stated  in  1917  : — 

"  The  great  majority  of  the  young  men  of 
England  are  not  only  out  of  touch  with  the 
churches,  but  display  an  amazing  ignorance 
of  elementary  Christian  truth." 
I 

III. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  proposals  have 
been  made,  each  by  a  separate  organization,  for 
the  introduction  into  schools  of  specific  in- 
struction in  the  subjects  of : —  || 

Courtesy  I  Patriotism 

Kindness  to  Animals  Gambling 

Temperance  Thrift 

Narcotics  Citizenship 

Peace  Sex  Hygiene 

IV. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  under  the  influence 
of  Ruskin,  May  Day  Celebrations,  with  a  Crown- 
ing of  the  May  Queen,  were  established  in  many 
girls'  schools. 

In  1907,  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Meath, 
an  Empire  Day  Celebration  was  introduced  in 
London  and  many  other  schools. 

In  1915,  St.  David's  Day  received  the  official 
patronage  of  the  Welsh  Board  of  Education. 

In  1916,  the  Tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's 
death,  a  Shakespeare  Day  was  established  in 
many  schools. 

In  1918  the  proposal  was  made  to  include 
America's  Day  (Independence  Day,  July  4th)  in 
school  arrangements. 
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V. 

"  [In  this  war]  we  have  seen  Protestants 
managing  hospitals  served  by  sisters,  and  the 
latter  were  delighted  to  be  so  managed.  .  .  . 
We  have  read  of  a  Jewish  rabbi  who  risked  his 
life  to  carry  a  crucifix  to  a  wounded  and  dying 
man.  And  the  benediction  of  the  Catholic  priest 
has  fallen  with  no  distinction  of  sects  upon  all 
the  brothers  of  the  field  of  battle." — SABATIER  : 
A  Frenchman's  Thoughts  on  the  War. 


VI. 

In  order  that  Reconstruction  may  result  in  a 
continuous  evolution  towards  the  ideal  state,  it  is 
essential  to  spiritualize  education  so  thai  children 
may  be  empowered  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  them 
to  their  country. 

In  order  that  the  League  of  Nations  may  be 
bound  together  more  effectually  than  by  treaties,  it 
is  essential  to  cultivate  deliberately  in  the  schools 
a  spirit  of  international  goodwill. 

This  Volume  contains  practicable  proposals 
which  would  go  far  towards  achieving  these  ends 
and  at  the  same  time  help  to  solve  what  is  called 
"  the  religious  difficulty  in  the  schools." 

With  regard  to  the  latter  question  the  reader  is 
invited  to  compare  the  present  scheme  with  that 
of  the  National  Society,  with  that  of  the  Round 
Table  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  with  any 
others  that  are  current., 

We  rejoice  to  note  in  the  proposals  of  the 
National  Society  an  approach — however  distant — 
to  our  Proposals  II  and  IV. 
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BiU  there  is  India,  there  are  the  Colonies ; 
there  are  the  claims  of  Art  and  Science  ;  there  are 
problems  of  Democratic  Control,  of  Social  Unifica- 
tion, of  International  Solidarity.  We  ask  whether, 
in  respect  of  these  and  other  matters  of  the  New 
Age,  there  is  any  educational  scheme  that 
approaches  ours  in  comprehensiveness. 
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PART   I 

CONSTRUCTIVE 


In  Sections  I  to   V,   some  indication  is  given  of  the 

manifold    educational    problems    this    book   considers, 

and  of  the  means  proposed  for  their  solution. 


THE 

SPIRITUAL    FOUNDATIONS    OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 

j. 

THE    CALL    TO   THE    EDUCATIONIST. 

THE  people  of  Great  Britain  desire  fervently  that  the 
coming  peace  may  bring  a  League  of  Nations  and  an 
Industrial  and  Social  Order  based  upon  Co-operation. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  recognized  that  the 
extent  to  which  these  two  objects  can  be  attained 
depends  not  so  much  upon  cunningly  devised 
machinery  as  upon  the  quality  of  the  human  nature 
involved  in  each  scheme  of  Reconstruction.  It  seems 
to  us  that  no  League  of  Nations  can  achieve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  are  establishing  it  unless  it  is  based 
solidly  upon  international  understanding  and  good- 
will. Nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  any  magical 
social  harmony  will  spontaneously  arise  after  the  war 
as  a  result  of  the  "  brotherhood  of  the  trenches  "  and 
the  co-operation  of  all  ranks  of  society  to  withstand 
the  aggressions  of  the  Central  Empires. 

•  If  we  are  to  reconstruct  with  understanding  and 
imagination,  we  must  have  an  electorate  possessed  of 
an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  Truth  of  things — of  the 
workings  of  nature,  of  man's  history  upon  this  planet, 
of  social  evolution.  If  our  children  are  to  grow  up — 
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not,  as  we  have  done,  amid  confusion  and  ugliness, 
but  into  an  environment  of  order  and  loveliness — there 
must  also  be  developed  for  the  appreciation  of  this 
environment  a  widely-diffused  reverence  for  Beauty. 
Year  upon  year,-  and  perhaps  decade  upon  decade,  of 
after-war  disorder  and  conflict  can  be  avoided  only  if 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  filled  with  such  ideals  of 
national  and  international  Citizenship  as  will  assure 
unity  and  co-operation. 

Now,  without  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  we 
declare  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  far  from 
being  adequately  prepared  in  such  "  Knowledge, 
Perspectives,  Appreciations,  Ideals,  Attitudes,  Habits, 
and  Methods  of  Work  "  as  we  postulate.  Their  grasp 
of  what  the  philosophers  call  "  Truth  "  consists  of  a 
few  ridiculous  patches  of  knowledge  unrelated  to  one 
another  in  any  large  scheme  of  time  or  space.  Their 
sense  of  "  Beauty  "  may  be  interpreted  through  the 
kinema  pictures  and  the  music-hall  songs  that  they  pay 
to  see  and  hear.  Their  love  of  "  Goodness,"  mag- 
nificent as  it  has  often  shown  itself  in  the  crises  of 
warfare,  is  not  of  the  disciplined  and  philosophic  and 
altruistic  kind  that  the  processes  of  Reconstruction  will 
require. 

The  blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs — presently 
to  involve  us  in  perils  perhaps  as  great  as  those  of 
the  War — lies  mainly  with  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  function  of  the  schools  is  to  educate  the 
community  into  a  knowledge  of  Truth,  a  sense  of 
Beauty,  and  a  love  of  Goodness;  that  function  they 
have  failed  to  discharge.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
thousand  adverse  conditions  against  which  the  school 
has  had  to  struggle  during  the  period  in  which  tfie 
present  electorate  has  grown  to  maturity.  But  we 
remain  firm  in  our  conviction  that  the  failure  of  the 
school  has  been  far  more  absolute  than  all  these  limita- 
tions would  justify,  and  we  assert  that,  no  matter  what 
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improvements  may  be  made  in  other  directions,  the 
potentialities  of  the  school  can  never  along  the  present 
lines  be  more  than  partially  evoked. 

The  fundamental  reform  that  is  required  in  educa- 
tion is  not  the  extension  of  the  school  age,  nor  higher 
salaries  for  teachers,  nor  the  reduction  in  the  size  of 
classes,  but  a  revolution  in  the  laughably  "  unpsycho- 
logical  "  methods  by  which  the  teachers  are  at  present 
attempting  to  enrich  the  nature  of  the  child. 

We  may  plan  ingenious  and  far-reaching  schemes 
for  instructing  adults,  utilizing  every  existent  educa- 
tional, religious,  social,  and  recreational  agency ;  but  it 
will  prove  impossible  to  initiate  adequately  into  the  new 
sympathies  and  capacities  men  and  women  whose 
education  during  childhood  and  adolescence  has  been 
of  the  limited  character  hitherto  traditional. 

In  the  long  run  we  shall  be  forced  to  depend  for 
the  Reconstruction  of  our  own  land  and  the  world 
upon  the  oncoming  generation  which  will  year  by  year 
replace  the  old.  If  ever  the  nation  is  to  be  funda- 
mentally "spiritualized,"  this  must  be  achieved  by 
the  schools.  We  claim  the  hearing  of  educationists 
for  the  proposals  along  the  lines  of  which  alone,  in 
our  judgment,  the  right  sort  of  citizens  can  be  made. 


II. 

THE     MEANING     OF     THE     SCHOOL     CELE- 
BRATIONS   OF    EMPIRE    DAY,    ST.    DAVID'S 
DAY,    AND    SHAKESPEARE    DAY. 

THE  celebration  of  Empire  Day  dates  from  1907;  that 
of  St.  David's  Day  from  1915 ;  that  of  Shakespeare  Day 
from  1916. 

What  do  they  signify?  Do  they  imply  anything 
beyond  themselves,  any  large  conception  or  design 
for  the  improvement  of  the  nation  in  other  directions 
than  in  its  ideas  of  Empire,  of  Patriotism,  or  of  Shakes- 
peare ?  It  seems  quite  certain  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  celebrations  signified  nothing  very  consciously 
philosophic  or  profound.  For  the  present  authors, 
however,  they  suggest  searching  criticism  of  the  past 
and  hopeful  possibilities  in  the  future. 

Both  "Empire  Day"  and  "St.  David's  Day" 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that,  previous  to  their  intro- 
duction, the  idea  of  patriotism  had  been  inadequately 
or  unimpressively  set  before  the  growing  citizens 
in  both  the  denominational  and  undenominational 
schools.  What  some  educationists  had  been  urging  for 
years,  namely,  that  moral  and  civic  education  were 
being  neglected  on  the  pretext  that  religious  instruc- 
tion included  moral  and  civic  education,  was  at  last 
tacitly  admitted  in  the  case  of  one  virtue;  for  if  pat- 
riotism had  been  adequately  and  impressively  taught 
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in  scriptural  or  theological  lessons,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  these  celebrations  !  Further,  seeing 
that  a  similar  neglect  of  the  subjects  of  Temperance, 
Narcotics,  Gambling,  Thrift,  Peace,  Civics,  Eugenics, 
Kindness  to  Animals,  and  Courtesy  was  implicitly  or 
explicitly  alleged  by  nine  distinct  societies,  each  legiti- 
mately anxious  to  have  its  own  excellent  fad  impressed 
upon  the  scholars,  there  was  apparently  something 
very  unsatisfactory  in  the  current  religious  instruc- 
tion.* For  a  system  to  neglect  ten  subjects,  all  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  was  to  forfeit  every  claim 
to  comprehensiveness.  The  instruction  might  be  good 
within  its  limits,  but  those  limits  were  evidently  narrow. 
And  though  a  perfect  form  of  religious  instruction 
might  include  everything  that  could  possibly  fall  under 
the  categories  of  morals  and  civics,  if  not  under  those 
of  aesthetics  and  science,  evidently  no  such  perfect  form 
was  in  existence. 

These  same  two  celebrations  brush  aside,  moreover, 
the  curious  pleadings  in  favour  of  "  indirect  methods  " 
which  for  years  have  blocked  the  way  to  moral  and 
civic  education.  We  had  been  told — with  flagrant 
inconsistency,  seeing  that  the  teaching  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  schools  and  the  preaching  of  ser- 
mons in  churches  were  common  practices  —  that 
"  direct "  methods  were  old-fashioned  and  unsound. 
We  knew  that  psychology,  represented  by  experimen- 
talists like  Thorndike,  witnessed  to  the  futility  or 
meaninglessness  of  "  indirect  "  methods  in  connection 
with  such  qualities  as  accuracy  and  neatness,  and  we 
were  puzzled  to  know  why  the  most  juvenile  portion 
of  the  community  should  be  esteemed  capable  of  pene- 
trating to  subleties  of  "  indirection  "  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  adults.  But,  in  these  two  celebrations, 

*  By  issuing  its  notes  on  the  subject  of  Temperance,  the  Board  of 
Education  has  officially  admitted  the  failure  of  the  existing  arrange- 
ments to  impress  this  particular  virtue  upon  children. 
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what  we  advocate  for  the  whole  realm  of  morals  and 
civics  was  completely  conceded  for  a  part  of  that  realm ; 
Patriotism  had  to  be  taught  "  directly  ";  nay,  teachers 
were  moralized  to,  in  circulars,  in  order  that  they 
might  the  more  intelligently  moralize,  in  their  turn, 
to  their  pupils. 

But  for  us  the  most  pregnant  feature  in  each  of 
the  three  celebrations  is  the  entirely  new  conception 
of  educational  method  to  which  they  bear  witness. 
Whether  or  not  their  originators  realized  the  principle 
underlying  them  does  not  concern  us.  It  is  none  the 
less  revolutionary.  In  its  bleakest  and  most  absolute 
form  the  principle  is  that :  THE  CLASS  TEACHING  OF  THE 

BIBLE,  LITERATURE,  MUSIC,  HISTORY,  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER 
SUBJECTS  SHOULD  BE  LARGELY  ABOLISHED  IN  FAVOUR  OF 
A  LITURGICAL,  CEREMONIAL,  OR  CELEBRATIONAL  TREAT- 
MENT. THESE  SUBJECTS  ARE  NOT  SO  MUCH  TO  BE 
"  LEARNED  "  AS  "  IMBIBED." 

Arithmetic,  handicraft,  language,  and  kindred 
efficiency  subjects  may  be  taught — taught!  to  Jack 
and  Jill  by  Hob  and  Dick.  They  may  even  be  ex- 
amined by  Fulger  and  Flatus.  But  the  subjects  of 
which  we  are  speaking  are  on  a  different  plane. 

Musicians,  poets,  and  prophets  produced  their 
works  for  those  who  had  ears  to  hear;  the  function  of 
those  responsible  for  education  should  in  this  connec- 
tion be  mainly  directed  to  the  making  of  arrangements 
whereby  the  spiritual  forces  pent  up  in  poem  and  song 
may  most  effectively  impinge  upon  the  soul  of  the  child. 

Subordinate  or  supplementary  lessons  in  musical 
technique,  and  the  like,  may  have  a  legitimate  place  in 
school  work,  but  that  beautiful  songs  and  poems,  or 
the  precious  life-blood  of  master-spirits  treasured  up 
in  the  Bible  and  other  books,  can  be  fit  subjects  for 
class-room  treatment  by  every  teacher,  and,  forsooth, 
every  pupil,  seems  to  us  a  conception  too  tragically 
foolish  to  stand  examination. 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  framers  of  the  above  cele- 
brations did  not  commit  themselves  to  so  drastic  a  view 
as  this.  We  do  not  assert  it.  But  we  point  out  that 
in  the  Empire  Day  Celebration,  music  and  literature 
have  disappeared  as  class-room  subjects  and  are  em- 
ployed in  quite  a  different  way.  The  Shakespeare  Cele- 
bration— of  which  the  finest  feature  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  invocation,  "  Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  " — 
expressly  uses  Shakespeare's  songs  as  part  of  a  liturgy. 
True,  neither  celebration  recognizes  that  it  is  far  more 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  sing  and  recite  to  his  children 
than  it  is  their  duty  to  sing  and  recite  to  him ;  still, 
this  principle  is  at  least  approached,  and  it  is  a  prinr- 
ciple,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  revolutionary  kind.  Only 
those  who  know  nothing  about  our  elementary  schools 
will  doubt  its  far-reaching  implications.  One  of  us 
has  been  present  at  some  hundreds  of  school  lessons 
in  music  and  literature,  and  in  hardly  half  a  dozen 
of  them  has  the  teacher  done  the  singing  or  the  recit- 
ing; so  far  has  education  departed  from  the  most 
obvious  truth,  that  music  and  poetry  were  intended, 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  heard. 

But  this  principle  extends  further  than  to  music 
and,  in  the  narrow  secular  sense,  literature.  "  Should 
we  stop,  teaching  Art?"  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee.  "  Should  we  stop  teaching  Music, 
Literature,  and  the  Bible,  and  largely  stop  teaching 
History,  Morals,  and  Religion?"  are  questions  raised 
in  the  present  book.  We  answer  with  a  "  Yes," 
though  it  is  a  "Yes"  that  will  have,  to  be  qualified 
and  explained,  for  in  point  of  fact  we  shall  show  how 
these  subjects  can,  in  certain  respects,  be  much  more 
effectively  treated  than  at  present.  We  believe  that 
by  present  day  methods  noble  things  are  being 
degraded  at  the  same  time  that  simple  and  homely 
duties  are  not  being  satisfactorily  expounded  and 
driven  home. 
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The  way  to  remedy  this  is  along  the  lines  more  or 
less  unconsciously  struck  out  by  the  framers  of  the 
three  celebrations  to  which  we  have  referred.  Along 
these  lines  also,  perhaps,  the  nation  will  ultimately 
arrive  at  a  "  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty"  which 
is  something  better  than  a  patched  up  and  lifeless 
compromise. 


III. 

THE    SCHEME    IN    OUTLINE. 
PROPOSAL  I. 

THERE  SHOULD  BE  PREPARED  A  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL 
CELEBRATIONS,  INTENDED  AS  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  THE 
EXISTENT  EMPIRE  DAY,  SHAKESPEARE  DAY,  AND  ST. 
DAVID'S  DAY  CELEBRATIONS,  AND  AS  VAST  EXTENSIONS 
OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  THEY  EMBODY;  THAT  IS  TO  SAY, 
THERE  SHOULD  BE  A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LITURGY  OF  THE 
BIBLE,  LITERATURE,  MUSIC,  AND  CEREMONIAL. 

DAY  after  day  the  child  would  hear  the  best  portions 
of  the  Bible  read  impressively,  as  well  as  other  splen- 
did passages  of  poetry  and  prose;  he  would  be  fami- 
liarized with  several  hundred  of  the  choicest  pieces  of 
music ;  once  a  week  (say)  he  would  witness  or  take 
part  in  a  celebration,  ceremonial,  or  piece  of  pageantry 
in  honour  of  a  great  personage  (St.  Paul,  Alfred  the 
Great,  Joan  of  Arc,  St.  Francis,  George  Washington), 
or  a  great  idea  (The  League  of  Nations,  France,  Agri- 
culture, Science,  Freedom). 

PROPOSAL  II. 

THE  HUMDRUM  DUTIES  OF  LIFE  SHOULD  BE  EXPOUN- 
DED BY  THE  TEACHER  IN  SPECIFIC  MORAL  AND  CIVIC 
LESSONS,  APART  FROM  THE  LITURGY,  BUT  CONSTANTLY 
DRAWING  ILLUSTRATION  AND  SUPPORT  FROM  THE  LIT- 
URGY. DURING  THESE  LESSONS  THE  MAIN  STRESS  SHOULD 
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BE  ON  THE  REASON;  WHEREAS  IN  THE  LITURGY,  REASON 
WOULD  BE  SUBORDINATE  TO  FEELING — TO  "ADMIRATION, 
HOPE,  AND  LOVE."  Pro  AND  C0n  MATERIAL  SHOULD  BE 
OFFICIALLY  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  TEACHER  FOR  LESSON  PUR- 
POSES AND  ALSO  THE  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  AND  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  HYGIENE,  CIVICS,  ETC. 

The  teacher  would  be  free  to  express  his  own 
opinions,  but  if  they  were  controversial  he  would  be 
expected  to  refer  his  pupils  (particularly  as  they  grew 
older)  to  pro  and  con  documents  provided  for  the 
purpose.  These  documents  would  be  drawn  up  by  a 
board  of  responsible  educationists,  every  sect  and  party 
sending  from  time  to  time  statements  of  its  views. 

PROPOSAL  III. 

SCIENTIFIC  CHARTS  OF  TIME,  SPACE,  AND  HISTORY 
SHOULD  BE  STATUTORILY  HUNG  ON  THE  WALLS  OF  EVERY 

SCHOOL  so  that  false  views  about  the  age  of  the  earth, 
the  existence  of  a  material  and  spatial  heaven  "above 
the  skies,"  etc.,  could  not  obtain  a  fixed  lodgment  in 
children's  minds,  and  so  that  a  definite  and  true  time 
and  space  scheme  could,  on  the  other  hand,  receive  a 
very  fixed  lodgment  indeed. 

PROPOSAL  IV. 

REPRESENTATIVES  OF  ALL  SECTS,  PARTIES,  PROFES- 
SIONS, MOVEMENTS,  ETC.,  AS  WELL  AS  TEACHERS,  SHOULD 
BE  URGED  TO  GIVE  ADDRESSES  TO  THE  WHOLE  SCHOOL 
AT  THE  TIMES  SET  APART  FOR  THIS  IN  THE  LITURGICAL 

ARRANGEMENTS.  On  such  occasions,  so  far  as  accom- 
modation could  be  provided,  parents  and  "  the  public  " 
should  be  specially  invited  to  attend. 


IV. 

PRELIMINARY   NOTES   ON   WHAT   THE 
SCHEME    WOULD    EFFECT. 

i.  ABOUT  two-thirds  of  the  Bible  consists  of  matter 
either  incomprehensible  to  children  or  unfit  for  them 
to  read;  and  the  consequence  of  crowding  so  much 
between  the  two  covers  is  that  the  type  is  so  small  as 
to  make  the  reading  of  it  painful  and  injurious.  The 
subject-matter  of  the  Bible  is  divided  up  into  absurd 
little  numbered  fragments  in  such  a  way  as  would  make 
any  other  book  or  paper  totally  unsaleable;  it  is  not 
punctuated  on  modern  methods,  it  lacks  arrangement 
into  subjects  with  appropriate  headings  and  explana- 
tions, and  it  is  not  furnished  with  the  diagrams,  maps, 
and  pictures  necessary  to  a  book  of  its  character.  It 
is  "taught"  in  schools  upon  unfruitful  methods  and 
as  a  rule  under  conditions  (while  the  register  is  being 
marked,  etc.)  that  render  the  lesson  little  less  than  a 
blasphemy. 

By  the  arrangements  we  are  proposing  the  Bible 
would  become  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  dominant  educa- 
tional force.  The  noblest  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
would  in  consequence  more  and  more  direct  and  inspire 
the  nation's  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  industrial  and 
social  order,  and  link  together  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

2.  It  has  been  acutely  recognized  during  the  war 
that  democracy  cannot  "  work "  unless  means  are 
found  for  countering  sinister  press  and  platform 
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influences.  We  recognize  that  ways  may  be  found — 
some  of  them  "  Prussian  "  and  some  of  them 
"  English  "—by  which  the  journalist  and  the  politician 
can  be  rendered  less  potent  for  harm.  But  we  assert 
that  in  the  long  run  the  only  way  to  purify  the  press 
and  to  elevate  politics  is  to  educate  boys  and  girls  in 
such  a  way  that  one-sided,  superficial,  and  emotional 
appeals  will  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Our  plea  is  that  as 
boys  and  girls  approach  and  pass  through  adolescence 
they  should  hear  something  of  both  sides  of  every 
important  hygienic,  ethical,  and  political  question. 

Every  other  way  of  teaching  "  The  Truth  "  on 
controversial  questions  is  a  sham ;  in  so  far  as  such 
questions  as  Temperance  are  "settled,"  everything  is 
to  be  gained  by  letting  a  boy  see  for  himself  the  weak- 
ness of  the  opposing  arguments.  Citizens  trained  in 
this  manner  would  be  able  to  think  for  themselves  and 
know  how  to  get  at  the  facts. 

3.  It  is  essential  for  clear  thinking  and  fruitful 
discussion  not  only  in  speculative  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, but  in  such  "  practical  "  regions  as  sociology 
and  even  mechanics  that  the  whole  nation  should 
accept  as  axioms  the  fully  demonstrated  basic  dis- 
coveries of  science.  We  make  no  plea  that  the  latest 
hypothesis  should  be  taught  as  a  "fact"  in  the 
schools.  All  we  ask  is  that  every  child  should  be 
familiarized  with  the  general  scheme  of  things  so  that 
it  would  carry  through  life  a  framework  of  space  and 
time  relationships  into  which  it  would  have  to  fit  its 
"  Weltanschauung." 

Properly  constructed  charts  of  space,  time  and 
history,  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  school,  would 
effectually  give  the  desired  background  to  the  child's 
thinking  both  in  school  and  in  subsequent  years. 
Scientists  have  established  the  right  to  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  labours  by  our  educational  system ; 
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religionists  who  fear  such  a  concession  are  concerned 
for  a  theology  and  a  spiritual  life  not  worth  preserving. 

4.  It  is  widely  felt,  by  none  more  than  by  teachers 
themselves,    that   to   the   claims   of    Art   and    Beauty 
schools  give  insufficient  attention.     The  proposal  that 
the  children  should  listen  daily  to  the  finest  music  and 
literature,  and  participate  once  a  week  in  some  piece  of 
ceremonial  or  pageantry,  would  go  far  to  render  every 
child  aesthetically  sensitive.     There  would  be  a  direct 
appeal    to   the   child's   appreciation    of   the   Beautiful 
instead  of  the  confused  appeal  now  made  in  lessons 
dealing  primarily  and  laboriously  with  technique. 

5.  The  way  to  abolish  anti-social  distinctions  is  to 
give  to  the  whole  people  culture-memories  in  common. 
Let  the  reader  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded  station, 
watch   the  swarming   units  about  him,   and  muse  on 
the  question  :    "  What  binds  us  all  to  one  another?  " 
Let   him   realize  how   isolated  we   all   are,   having   in 
common  neither  scientific  knowledge,  nor  standards  of 
morality,  nor  information  upon  economic  and  political 
matters,   nor  familiarity  with   our  own   literature  and 
history,  nor  acquaintance  with  the  same  songs,  pictures, 
and  music,   nor  acquiescence  in  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  "  national   religion."     Let  him  try  to  talk  to 
one  person  after  another  in  order  to  realize  how  few, 
how  superficial,   and  how  materialistic  are  the  points 
of   contact   he   has   with   each.     What   we   lack    is   a 
common  tradition  of  culture,   and  in  consequence  we 
are  not  a  people,  but  45,000,000  separate  individuals, 
or  at  any  rate  45,000  separate  cliques.  Our  proposals-— 
especially  if  carried  into  the  schools  of  all  classes — 
will  bind  the  nation  together  by  a  thousand  bonds  of 
sympathy  and  at  the  same  time  not  destroy  but  inten- 
sify whatever  is  valuable  in  sectional  and   individual 
effort. 
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6.  These    proposals    will    in    several    ways    bring 
"  freedom  "  to  the  teacher  at  the  same  time  that  they 
increase  his  value  in  education.     He  will  not  be  offici- 
ally  required  to  "  teach   religion  "   in  person   at  all. 
He  will  be  quite  within  his  rights  in  the  lessons  on 
conduct  or  civics  to  state  his  own  view,  as  enthusi- 
astically and  even  bigotedly  as  he  likes,  provided  he 
allows    his   pupils,    by   reference   to  the  pro  and   con 
material  as  well  as  by  open  discussion,  to  become  aware 
of  other  views  than  his  own.   If  he  is  an  inferior  person- 
ality,  his  inferiority  will   not  have  such  a  pernicious 
influence  as  it  often  does  at  present  upon  the  pupils 
in  contact  with  him.     On  the  other  hand,  the  better 
the  staff  of  teachers,  the  more  effective  the  working  of 
the  liturgical  and  controversial  methods  we  propose. 

7.  "The  curriculum  is  overcrowded."     The  way  to 
depopulate  it  is  to  give  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half 
each   day  to  the  liturgical   methods  we  propose   and 
abolish  one  half  the  present  class-room  subjects. 

8.  "  Schools    are    under-staffed."      The    massing 
together  of  children  for  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  the 
school  day  would  mean  a  release  of  teaching  power. 

9.  "  Classes  are  too  large."     Pending  the  urgently 
required  reduction  in  the  size  of  classes  our  proposals 
would  to  some  extent  at  least  relieve  the  strain  upon 
the  teacher. 

10.  The  scheme  affords  unprecedented  opportuni- 
ties   for    great    poets,    artists,     musicians,    scientists, 
thinkers,  and  religious  teachers  to  influence  the  life  of 
the  nation  through  the  school,  especially  as  contributors 
and  compilers  of  the  liturgical  units,  charts,  and  other 
material  required.     The  highest  honour  offered  by  the 
State  may  one  day  be  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  the 
Consultative   Committee  of  the   Board  of  Education, 
which  shall  prepare  and  revise  the  liturgies,  pro  and 
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con  material,  etc.  There  may  come  a  time  when  the 
artist  or  musician  or  poet  will  deem  it  the  consumma- 
tion of  success  to  produce  a  work  of  art  thought 
worthy  of  use  in  the  schools  of  the  nation. 

11.  The  claims  of  the  State  are  recognized  fully, 
or  at  any  rate  sufficiently,  in  our  scheme.     The  State 
would,  of  course,   be  ultimately  responsible,   however 
it  chose  to  delegate  its  powers,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  celebrations,  the  pro  and  con  material,   the  wall 
charts,  etc.     State  inspectors  would  have  the  right  to 
be  present  at  services  and  celebrations  and  the  duty 
to  report  on  them.     We  visualize,  indeed,  a  new  and 
more  useful  sort  of  inspector,   who  will  travel  about 
giving  addresses  to  the  assembled  scholars  and  teachers 
and  thus  convey  ideas  and  inspiration  from  school  to 
school. 

12.  We  do  not  merely  recognize  the  right  of  the 
parent  and  the  public  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
services;   we  emphatically   urge   the   immense   impor- 
tance of   cramming   every   corner  of   the   school   ball 
with  as  many  parents  and  others  as  can  be  persuaded 
to  come  in.     The  years  after  the  war  will  be  times  of 
extreme  difficulty.    The  mass  of  the  people  have  been 
quite  inadequately  educated,  but  they  look  like  taking 
industrial  and  political  power  largely  into  their  own 
hands.     The    more    we    can    educate    adults    into    the 
"  Appreciations,  Perspectives,  and  Ideals  "  we  desire 
for   the   children,    the   surer  and   swifter   will   be   the 
nation's   recovery   and   the   more  splendid  its   Recon- 
struction. 

13.  By  the  arrangements  we  stipulate,  and  especi- 
ally by  the  proposal  of  a  Right  of  Entry  to  represen- 
tatives of  movements,  societies,  religious  bodies,  etc., 
every  substantial   fad  or  system  could  at   least   make 
itself  heard  and  known.     In  so  far  as  he  was  narrow 
and    ill-informed,    the    protagonist    would    himself    be 
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greatly  educated  by  having  to  utter  his  views  under 
the  conditions  proposed  and  before  an  audience  to 
some  extent  conversant  with  the  pros  and  cons  of  his 
subject !  !  In  so  far  as  he  had  something  new  or  vital 
to  say,  he  would  have  a  great  opportunity  of  making 
his  ideas  effective. 

14.  These  proposals  give  effect  to  two  neglected 
pedagogical  principles.    The  first  is  that  the  conscience 
must  be  illuminated  as  well  as  inspired,  for  it  is  not 
less  true  that  "  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  " 
than  that  "  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love." 
The  second  is  that  if  the  appeal  of  Literature,  Music, 
and  the  Bible  is  made  to  the  ear  for  rhythm  and  melody 
rather  than  to  the  eye  for  print  it  will  penetrate  much 
further  into  the  soul. 

15.  We  contend  that  it  would  be  practicable  in  the 
immediate  future  to  introduce  all  four  of  these  pro- 
posals at  least  into  every  provided  school,  and  that  in 
them  they  would  form  a  complete  and  genuine  "  solu- 
tion of  the  religious  difficulty  "  acceptable  to  all  but 
the  most  extreme  of  the  extremists.     To  what  extent 
they  should  be  introduced  into  non-provided  schools 
is  a  further  question. 


V. 
THE    LIMITATIONS   OF    OUR    DESIGN. 

THE  reader  will  find  in  this  book  no  reference  to  the 
importance  of  "self-activity"  in  the  child,  to  the 
importance  of  recognizing  and  encouraging  his  "  indi- 
viduality "  or  "  growth,"  or  to  other  similar  educa- 
tional catchwords  of  the  hour.  We  hold  such  words 
and  phrases  to  be  excellent  danger  signals,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  egotism  and  skillessness  of  past 
generations  of  parents,  priests,  and  teachers  who, 
instead  of  seeing  in  the  child's  instincts  vast  reserves 
of  employable  energy,  have  ignored  them  altogether 
in  the  interests  of  some  narrow  view  of  life.  But  \ye 
refuse  to  deify  the  instincts.  Some  of  them  are  of 
altogether  dangerous  strength,  rudiments  handed  down 
from  man's  savage  and  brute  ancestors:  some  are  dis- 
tinctly anti-social ;  most  are  so  educable  that,  in  an 
environment  where  evil  and  ignorance  abound,  they 
may  easily  become  sources  of  embarrassment,  if  not 
of  peril.  IN  SHORT,  WE  REGARD  MOST  OF  THE  IN- 
STINCTS AS  PLASTIC  AND  THEREFORE  PLASTIC  TO  BOTH 
GOOD  AND  EVIL,  and  we  discover  both  of  these  elements 
in  the  environment.  In  this  respect  we  array  ourselves 
under  the  banners  of  Comte  and  Herbart.  We  do  not 
despise  the  past  in  the  supposed  interests  of  the  child's 
"individuality";  we  see  in  "social  heredity"  (the 
discoveries  and  traditions  of  the  past)  the  chief  material 
at  the  disposal  of  educationists;  and  we  regard  our 
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scheme  as  an  attempt  at  an  effective  employment  of 
this  material. 

Bring  the  young,  we  say,  into  contact  with  Truth, 
and  with  sincerely  expressed  or  at  least  pro  and  con 
opinions,  and  you  have  done  almost  all  that  is  possible 
in  one  great  department  of  human  activity;  "self- 
activity  "  may  or  may  not  spring  up,  or  may  spring 
up  in  ways  or  at  times  that  you  do  not  expect.  Bring 
the  young,  similarly,  into  contact  with  Beauty;  ensure 
that  Beauty  is  not  spoilt  by  your  own  deadness  of 
presentation,  or  by  your  confusion  of  mind  between 
appreciation  and  technique;  do  a  little  selecting, 
arranging,  and  preparing,  and  then — hope  for  success; 
some  pupils  will  not  feel  the  appeal,  some  will ;  a  few 
may  even  become  followers  of  Beauty  to  death.  Bring 
your  pupils,  likewise,  in  contact  with  ideals  of  Good- 
ness and  with  illuminating  maxims  of  Goodness ;  to  do 
this  well  is  your  task,  to  hope  for  results,  your  due ;  but 
do  not  expect  as  the  result  of  ours  or  any  other  scheme 
to  bring  forth  fruit  in  every  case  a  hundred-fold. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  whole  story  of  education. 
Nothing  has  been  said  about  hobbies,  habits,  skills, 
methods  of  work,  handicraft,  technique;  about  the 
routine,  motor,  or  efficiency  side  of  education.  It  is 
our  view  that  education  has  so  far  succeeded  neither 
on  this  side  nor  on  the  other.  Confusion  of  purposes 
has  had  its  usual  result.  Education  has  failed  to  give 
either  illumination  and  inspiration  on  the  one  hand  or 
efficiency  on  the  other. 

Our  aim  in  this  scheme  is  to  clear  half  the  educa- 
tional field  of  its  accumulated  rubbish  and  make  a 
garden  of  it.  We  may  leave  the  other  half  (equally 
crowded  with  rubbish)  alone,  but  we  do  not  deny  its 
existence,  and,  indeed,  we  suspect  that  if  once  we  can 
put  our  half  into  a  healthy  condition  the  other  half 
will  directly  benefit. 

In   sum  :    though   we  do  not  disparage  the  active 
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side  of  life,  the  educational  arrangements  we  propose 
are  concerned  primarily  with  the  contemplative  or 
appreciative.  The  old  passivity  or  tabula  rasa  theory 
of  education  is  dead;  but  it  was  at  least  as  true  to  the 
facts  as  some  of  the  current  theories,  which  seem  if 
not  to  deny  at  any  rate  to  ignore  the  fact  that  man  is 
the  most  plastic  and  educable  creature  on  earth  and 
the  most  influenced  by  his  environment. 

We  must  further  point  out  (whether  it  is  a  limita- 
tion or  not  the  critics  must  decide)  that  we  aim  at  a 
system.  We  have  not  made  an  idol  of  the  concept  of 
the  "freedom"  of  the  teacher  to  neglect  or  employ 
masterpieces  just  as  he  chooses.  The  teacher's  legiti- 
mate freedom  is  allowed  for  in  the  scheme  in  ways 
never  before  proposed.  But  if  Shakespeare's  songs,  and 
Isaiah's  vision  of  swords  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and 
the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  deserve  to  be  a  part 
of  every  one's  education,  we  do  not  in  the  least  believe 
in  leaving  their  inclusion  to  the  option  of  the  teacher. 
They  are  the  child's  right,  upon  which  the  State  ought 
to  insist  precisely  as  it  insists  upon  attendance  at 
school  and  other  factors  in  the  National  Minimum  of 
Education. 

Many  things  must  be  left  to  the  teacher  —  for 
example,  the  choice  of  day,  the  details  of  his  instruc- 
tion or  of  his  discourse.  But  certain  cultural  elements 
ought,  we  consider,  to  have  a  definite  place  in  any 
scheme  designed  for  the  whole  nation  or  empire,  so 
that  every  citizen  at  some  period  of  his  life  shall  come 
into  contact  with  them.  To  us  it  seems  preposterous 
for  one  citizen  to  hear  Shakespeare's  songs,  and  another 
not — owing  to  the  "  freedom  of  the  teacher  "  to  omit 
them.  We  do  not  want  the  "freedom"  that  means 
chaos  any  more  than  we  want  the  "system"  that 
means  tyranny.  We  have  tried  to  give  its  due  scope 
to  each  of  the  two  concepts. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  our  proposals  are  "  final." 
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Nor  are  we  so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that  in  pioneering 
these  methods  we  can  hope  to  do  more  than  indicate 
some  of  the  right  lines  of  advance.  But  we  insist  that 
the  main  principles  upon  which  our  scheme  rests  are 
indisputable.  We,  therefore,  urge  the  more  vehem- 
ently that  we  want  introduced  a  coherent  system,  the 
parts  of  which  are  mutually  dependent.  Whatever 
our  mistakes,  we  have  not  made  a  pot-pourri  and  we 
hope  our  proposals  will  not  be  introduced  along  pot- 
pourri lines.  In  education,  more  than  in  any  other 
department,  it  is  time  this  nation  ceased  to  congratulate 
itself  upon  "  muddling  through." 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  almost  to  confine  our 
remarks  in  this  book  to  Proposal  I.  References  to 
Proposals  II,  III,  and  IV  will  be  found — outside  of 
Sections  VII — IX — in  the  Answers  to  Objections. 


In  Sections  VI  to  IX  our  jour  proposals  are  explained 
in  some  detail. 


VI. 

SCHOOL   CELEBRATIONS. 
PROPOSAL  I. 

THAT  A  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS,  EMPLOY- 
ING THE  BIBLE,  LITERATURE,  MUSIC,  AND  CEREMONIAL 
SHALL  BE  DEVISED  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

WE  regard  this  as  our  basic  proposal ;  it  is  the  one 
to  which  in  this  book  we  devote  most  space.  In  its 
absence  Proposal  II  and  Proposal  III  might  stand  out 
as  reasonable,  but  unimpressive;  while  Proposal  IV 
would  appear  as  a  wild  leap  in  the  dark.  Accept  Pro- 
posal I  and  these  others  find  their  place  and  their  full 
justification.  We  proceed  to  consider  it  here  almost 
exclusively  in  its  most  controversial  but  also  its  most 
important  aspect,  that  is,  in  its  relation  to  religion 
and  morality. 

It  is  often  objected  that  the  mere  enlightenment  of 
the  conscience  on  questions  of  morals  and  civics  may 
leave  the  conscience  cold  and  the  will  unaffected. 
Plato  did  not  think  so,  but  there  is  enough  truth  in 
the  contention  for  it  to  be  seriously  considered  and 
allowed  for. 

We  ourselves  believe  that  there  is  a  power  even  in 
"  cold  "  ideas,  and  that  many  blunders  are  committed 
from  nothing  else  than  lack  of  moral  lucidity.  When 
Newman  protests  that  the  "  fierce  energy  of  passion  " 
cannot  be  held  in  check  by  anything  less  than  religion, 
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he  commits  the  fallacy  of  ignoratio  elenchi,  of  proving 
the  wrong  point.  There  are  many  decencies  of  life  in 
which  the  "  fierce  energy  of  passion  "  is  not  concerned 
at  all;  enlightenment  is  the  only  thing  required  in  such 
cases  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  higher  course 
of  action.  The  moral  life  is  not  a  continual  scene  of 
fierce  conflict;  it  is  sometimes  a  scene  of  gentle  conflict 
between  ideas  almost  equally  matched. 

Still,  fierce  conflict  is  an  occasional  characteristic, 
and  when  it  occurs  the  whole  nature  may  cry  out  for 
emotional  invigoration  more  intense,  for  emotional 
support  more  deep,  than  the  most  lucid  arguments  of 
instructor  or  text-book. 

Much  invigoration  and  support  will  doubtless  come 
from  the  biographical  anecdotes  and  the  like  which  we 
assume  to  have  found  a  place  in  our  proposed  educa- 
tional catalogue  of  ideas  and  suggestions  (Proposal 
II),  indeed,  the  invigoration  and  support  will  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  provided  by  the  present- 
day  systems  in  which  it  is  a  matter  of  apparent  accident 
whether  or  not  a  child  is  introduced  to  episode  A, 
biography  B,  or  quotation  C.  Further,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that,  though  any  such  assistance  may  be 
all  too  feeble  in  critical  cases,  the  same  is  unfortun- 
ately true  of  all  assistance,  including  that  from  religion. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  ideas  are  powerless  to  conquer 
the  "fierce  energy  of  passion  ";  the  fact  is  that  even 
religion  fails  at  times  to  conquer  this  fierce  energy. 
Illegitimate  passion  was  as  rife  in  ages  of  faith  as  in 
those  of  unfaith.  It  therefore  behoves  both  educa- 
tionists and  religionists  to  be  bumble  in  discussing 
such  matters.  There  are  various  helpful  forces  whose 
potency  has  hitherto  been  all  too  unskilfully  employed ; 
one  of  these  is  sheer  enlightenment;  but  it  is  not  the 
only  one,  and  though  its  power  is  very  considerable 
in  matters  of  hygiene  and  behaviour,  it  is  sometimes 
feeble  in  the  more  fundamental  crises  of  life.  The 
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energy  stored  in  the  deeper  strata  of  the  soul  needs 
therefore  to  be  tapped. 

The  Protestant  Churches  have  at  various  times 
succeeded  in  effecting  "  conversions  " — that  is,  momen- 
tous decisions  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  memory  and 
emotion — that  have  been  of  some  moral  effectiveness. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  devised  a  variety  of  means 
to  which  the  soul  can  resort  in  times  of  temptation. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  discuss  conversions 
or  sacraments;  the  question  is  whether  schools  can 
employ  means  of  moral  invigoration  and  support  more 
emotionally  effective  than  "  mere  enlightenment." 
That  the  best  of  means  will  prove  a  panacea  need  not 
be  expected. 

We  thus  arrive  at  Proposal  I  :  the  proposal  of  a 
scheme  of  school  "  celebrations." 

A  school  liturgy  or  formulary  involving  large 
elements  of  music,  poetry,  and  rhythmic  prose,  with 
certain  elements  of  ceremonial,  the  whole  grouped 
around  a  number  of  large  moral  or  spiritual  ideas, 
will  supply  the  maximum  amount  of  emotional  rein- 
forcement that  can  be  expected  from  a  public  system. 
"All  too  feeble,"  some  one  will  reply.  Maybe.  But 
as  there  are  vast  resources,  particularly  in  the  realm  of 
music,  that  have  never  been  thus  employed,  no  one 
can  say  whether  it  will  prove  "  feeble  "  or  potent.  In 
any  case,  it  would  probably  represent  the  most  ambi- 
tious achievement  of  the  school  in  the  task  of  moral 
education  and  the  closest  pracficable  approach  of 
education  to  the  territory  of  religion. 

What  is  desired  is  that  great  moral  ideas  shall  be 
not  "  mere  ideas  " — cold,  verbal,  isolated — but  come 
into  the  mind  with  a  certain  momentum  or  back- 
ground, with  a  certain  massiveness  or  atmosphere. 
These  expressions  are,  of  course,  metaphorical;  and 
when  educationists  like  Thorndike  and  Bagley  include 
in  their  list  of  pedagogical  purposes  not  only  the 
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conferring  of  "  Knowledge,  Habits,  and  Ideals,"  but 
also  of  "  Appreciations,  Attitudes,  and  Perspectives," 
their  language  is  an  attempt  to  translate  the  metaphors 
into  technical  terms.  Probably  we  shall  know  more 
about  the  psychology  of  "  Appreciations,  Attitudes, 
and  Perspectives "  in  the  years  to  come  than  we 
know  now. 

The  amount  of  beautiful  music  at  present  unused 
or  only  used  for  the  delectation  of  limited  audiences 
is  enormous.  Symphonic  "phrases,"  "subjects,"  or 
whole  "  movements,"  some  of  which  might  be  so 
employed  as  to  be  associated  permanently  with  ideas 
like  hope,  courage,  consolation,  with  specific  names 
like  Lincoln  or  Florence  Nightingale,  or  with  specific 
episodes  or  quotations  containing  moral  inspiration, 
are  at  present  never  so  used  at  all.  In  short,  the  insti- 
tutional use  of  music  is  almost  unknown  in  Britain, 
though  it  is  far  more  important  than  the  didactic  use* 

The  realm  of  pictorial  and  plastic  art  and  of  the 
applied  arts  should  also  be  explored  from  the  present 
standpoint.  A  morning  ritual  devoted  to  one  particu- 
lar theme  could  scarcely  fail  to  receive  benefit  from 
the  presence  of  a  great  illustrative  picture. 

The  realm  of  literature  is  better  known,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  dozen  lay  and  professional  educa- 
tionists could  easily  produce  the  draft  of  a  comely  or 
stately  ritual  of  poems  and  of  prose  passages,  admir- 
ably grouped  around  a  number  of  leading  ideas  and 
supplemented  by  subordinate  attachable  portions  that 
would  allow  the  ritual  to  meet  special  needs.  The 
term  "  literature  "  is  here  used  in  the  widest  sense  as 
including  biblical  literature  and  the  religious  liter- 
atures of  the  Far  East.  The  Bible,  not  only  because 
of  its  intrinsic  worth,  spiritual  an9  literary,  but  because 
its  phraseology  and  ideas  are  intimately  interwoven 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Western  races,  would  supply 
very  large  portions  of  the  school  ritual  here  designed. 
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But  almost  every  religion  and  system  would  supply 
something. 

Within  a  few  years  this  scheme,  tested  in  thousands 
of  schools  and  exposed  to  criticism  and  suggestion 
from  every  quarter,  would  be  so  improved  as  to  be  a 
work  of  collective  art,  perhaps  the  one  educational  relic 
that  future  ages  would  willingly  preserve  as  distinctive 
of  the  period  of  its  production. 

Sections  which  follow  will  reveal  in  this  proposal 
far  more  than  a  partial  or  complete  solution  of  what 
is  called  "  the  religious  difficulty  in  schools.''  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  even  with  regard 
to  that  difficulty,  the  resources  of  education  have  not 
been  exhausted;  they  have  hardly,  indeed,  been  tapped. 
Modern  civilization  is  not  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  traditional  and  ineffective  methods  of  the  churches 
and  the  bare  and  unimpressive  proposals  of  the  secu- 
larist. Great  art  bridges  the  gap  between  sacred  and 
secular.  New  educational  vistas,  in  fact,  open  up  as 
we  contemplate  the  celebrational  principle. 


VII. 

THE   TEACHING   OF   MORALS   AND    CIVICS. 
PROPOSAL  II. 

THAT  LESSONS  BE  GIVEN  BY  THE  TEACHER  ON  MORAL 
AND  CIVIC  SUBJECTS,  AUTHORITATIVE  INFORMATION  FOR 
THIS  PURPOSE  BEING  SUPPLIED  AND  PERIODICALLY  RE- 
VISED BY  THE  STATE. 

WE  consider  that  the  teacher  should  be  free  to  express 
his  opinions  on  moral  and  civic  topics,  but  we  do  not 
regard  him  as  infallible  or  omniscient.  Two  kinds  of 
information  should  therefore  be  supplied  him  by  the 
State:  {i)  Facts,  hygienic,  economic,  etc.,  that  are 
beyond  dispute ;  (2)  pro  and  con  arguments  on  subjects 
that  are  disputed.  We  see  also  no  objection  to  the 
official  provision  of  apt  illustrations,  quotations,  dia- 
grams, etc.,  for  neither  the  ablest  nor  the  dullest 
teacher  objects  to  being  helped  in  such  ways.  There 
would  thus  be  sanely  inaugurated  a  common  national 
tradition  of  ideas,  similar  to  the  common  national 
tradition  of  beauties  and  ideals  provided  by  Proposal 
I.  We  may  add  that  though  we  use  the  words 
"  moral  "  and  "  civic,"  to  which  some  religionists 
appear  to  have  a  strong  objection,  we  desire  extensive 
utilization  of  the  Bible  and  other  religious  literature. 
We  protest  not  so  much  against  the  existence  of  the 
present  type  of  so-called  religious  instruction  as  against 
its  ridiculous  ineffectiveness  as  a  preparation  for  what 
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— using  the  term  in  its  very  broadest  sense — we  will 
call  "  citizenship." 

Like  everybody  else  we  have  been  forced,  during 
the  War,  to  study  the  extraordinary  part  played  by  the 
Press  in  the  workings  of  our  democracy.  We  have 
no  particular  prejudice  against  Lord  Northcliffe  or 
Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley,  for  they  probably  typify  the 
spirit  of  the  largest  single  section  of  the  community, 
but  if  the  nation's  moral  and  civic  education  is  to  be 
largely  in  the  hands  of  these  self-appointed  leaders, 
we  consider  that  the  word  "  democracy "  should  be 
changed  for  another  more  descriptive  of  the  mechanism 
by  which  public  opinion  is  manufactured.  As  educa- 
tionists, we  consider  that,  relatively  to  the  influence  of 
journalism,  organized  education  ought  not  to  be  so 
negligible  a  factor.  Education,  with  all  the  results  of 
science,  art,  and  religion  at  its  disposal,  ought  to  be 
able  to  supply  guidance  on  moral,  civic,  and  other 
topics  more  effectively  than  newspaper  men. 

During  the  course  of  the  War,  a  prominent  official 
connected  with  the  food  economy  campaign  stated  that 
many  people  regarded  beer  as  a  food.  We  ask,  "  Is 
it  impossible  to  decide  and  teach  whether  beer  is  a 
food  or  not  ?  At  what  conclusions  did  Liebig,  Sparkes, 
and  others  arrive  years  ago,  and  what  new  scientific 
discoveries  have  been  made  since  their  days?  Is  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  public  opinion  to  be  formed 
on  such  matters  by  the  Press,  and  formed  anyhow, 
with  complete  disregard  of  its  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness?"  And  are  not  the  ten  themes  which  various 
societies  are  pressing  to  have  introduced  into  schools,* 
capable  of  definite  and  authoritative  elucidation  by 
educationists,  employing  all  available  agencies  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  truth  with  regard  to  each  ? 

Again  :   we  insist  upon  the  folly  of  the  entire  sup- 

*  Above,  p.  7. 
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pression  of  discussion,  in  educational  institutions,  of 
political  and  religious  questions,  while  in  partisan 
journals,  read  only  by  one  side,  statements  are  made 
which,  in  a  freer  atmosphere,  would  fall  to  the  ground 
at  once.  Are  there,  we  ask,  no  definitely  ascertainable 
facts  on  these  matters?  If  there  are  even  fifty  such 
facts,  ought  they  not  to  be  inserted  by  educationists  in 
the  minds  of  the  young? 

Many  critics  will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
Miltonic  principle  ("  let  truth  and  falsehood  grapple  ") 
for  which  we  are  contending,  but  they  will  say  that 
children  in  elementary  schools  are  too  young  for  the 
application  of  it.  We  agree  that  very  young  children 
need  more  or  less  dogmatic  instruction,  but  on  the 
points  on  which  they  need  it  (cleanliness,  for  example) 
there  it  not  much  controversy.  As  children  approach 
adolescence,  and  even  at  as  early  an  age  as  nine  or 
ten,  we  see  no  reason  at  all  why,  in  certain  selected 
subjects,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  hear  and  dis- 
cuss both  sides.  In  the  last  few  years  of  the  present 
school  life,  there  should  be  an  increasing  employment 
of  pro  and  con  methods.  Whatever  undesirable  results 
might  emerge  would  be  as  nothing  to  the  undesirable 
results  emerging  from  the  present  neglect  and  from 
purely  partisan  teaching.  But  we  confess  that  we 
regard  the  pro  and  con  method  as  being  likely  to  show 
in  continuation  and  secondary  schools  far  bigger 
results  than  it  can  ever  do  in  schools  where  children 
leave  just  as  the  golden  period  for  education  is  begin- 
ning. We  leave  it  to  the  reader's  imagination  to 
picture  an  election  in  a  country  where,  between  the 
years  of  twelve  and  eighteen,  every  boy  and  girl  had 
been  familiarized  with  both  sides  of  every  great  ques- 
tion. How  many  members  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  would  be  returned  if  that  country  were 
our  own  ? 


VIII. 

THE   EMPLOYMENT  OF   WALL   CHARTS. 
PROPOSAL  III. 

THAT    AUTHORITATIVE    CHARTS    OF    TIME,    SPACE,    AND 
HISTORY  BE  HUNG  UPON  THE  WALLS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

PROPOSAL  III  in  our  scheme  develops  Withers'  old 
"  line  of  time  "  suggestion.  Even  as  silent  witnesses 
to  facts  the  charts  we  advocate  will  be  valuable,  for 
often  a  teacher  or  a  child,  in  some  interval  between 
lessons,  will  let  his  eyes  run  along  them  or  seek  to 
interpret  this  or  that  arresting  item  inscribed  on  them. 
Such  a  function,  indeed,  was  what  we  first  contemplated. 
We  knew  that  history  teaching  required  to  be  fortified, 
that  astronomical  and  geological  teaching  did  not  exist, 
and  that  practically  no  sense  of  time  or  space  per- 
spective entered  into  the  mental  make-up  of  the  pro- 
duct of  present-day  schooling.  In  the  present  state 
of  scientific  knowledge  it  is  impossible,  we  believe,  to 
require  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  a  particular  hypo- 
thesis (as  distinct  from  the  known  facts)  concerning 
man's  evolutionary  history;  but  no  one  alive  can 
openly  justify  objections  to  the  employment  of  per- 
manent wall  charts  showing  the  geological  epochs 
and  man's  appearance  on  the  earth  somewhere  about 
the  glacial  epoch.  The  widening  of  the  class  room 
curriculum  so  as  to  include  at  least  astronomy  and 
geology,  would,  we  hope,  be  one  of  the  first  conse- 
quences of  the  adoption  of  the  proposal. 
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But  the  silent  witness  to  be  borne  by  the  charts 
is  not  all  that  we  now  advocate.  "  Perspectives  "  is 
too  important  an  educational  idea  to  be  left  to  be  merely 
"  picked  up,"  though  we  would  rather  it  were  picked 
up  from  scientific  charts  than  laboriously  learnt  from 
the  mouths  of  inadequately  equipped  teachers  operat- 
ing with  bad  charts  or  with  none.  We  now  advocate 
not  only  the  use  of  the  charts  for  purposes  of  specific 
instruction  in  "perspectives,"  particularly  time  per- 
spective, but  their  frequent  employment  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  school  celebrations. 

We  conceive  of  the  walls  of  the  main  schoolroom 
as  no  longer  crowded  with  heterogeneous  pictures  of 
kings,  queens  (Queen  Victoria,  hardly  even  a  name  to 
present-day  children,  still  hangs  there !),  of  historical 
events,  of  ox  heads,  of  "object  lesson  charts,"  and 
the  like  (the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  of  the  1870  Act 
has  to  hang  somewhere,  too !).  We  ask  for  compara- 
tively bare,  but  pleasantly  coloured  walls,  along  the 
lower  parts  of  which  run  three  charts :  an  astronomical 
beginning  near  corner  (i),  a  geological  near  corner  (2), 
an  historical  near  corner  (3).  The  child  who  walks 
from  corner  (i)  to  corner  (2)  will  symbolically  walk 
through  the  millions  of  years  of  stellar  evolution ;  from 
corner  (2)  to  corner  (3),  through  the  millions  of  years 
covering  the  preparation  of  this  planet  for  inhabitance 
by  living  things  and  the  appearance  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  upon  it;  from  corner  (3)  to  corner  (4), 
through  the  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  of 
man's  existence  on  the  earth.  Corners  (i)  and  (4), 
opposite  each  other  and  containing  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  charts,  should  be  draped  or  painted  as 
if  to  conceal  the  mysteries  of  Past  and  Future.  Between 
them  will  stand  the  platform  where  the  celebrations 
are  to  take  place.* 

*  If  preferred,  the  three  charts  may  be  in  line. 
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The  astronomical  chart  should  contain  some  first- 
class  photographs  or  other  representations  of  the 
nebular  or  meteoric  events  or  phenomena  that  corre- 
spond to  what  may  be  called  the  "  creation  of  the 
world  " ;  among  these  the  great  Andromeda  nebula  and 
the  ring  system  of  Saturn  must,  of  course,  be  included, 
and  perhaps  an  attempted  representation  of  the  rela- 
tion of  our  stellar  cluster  to  the  galaxy. 

The  geological  chart  should  trace  the  various  geo- 
logical systems  down  to  the  origin  of  man,  and  should 
include  restorations  of  the  animals  of  the  past 
("  dragons  of  the  prime,"  etc.).  In  Harmsworth's 
History  of  the  World  there  is  such  a  chart  on  the 
vertical  principle. 

The  historical  chart  (or  rather  the  main  historical 
chart,  for  we  propose  others  of  a  supplementary  kind) 
should  present  the  history  of  the  world  under  the 
conventional  forms  of  empires  and  dynasties,  but  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  hundred  events  and  names  of 
specifically  cultural  importance.  The  burning  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  the  writing  of  St.  Bernard's 
Love  of  God,  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species, 
should  find  places  on  the  chart,  as  should  also  such 
names  as  Sappho,  Akbar,  and  Mozart.  But  only  very 
salient  events  and  very  eminent  names  should  be 
inserted,  for  the  proposed  chart  should  be  general, 
not  specialist,  in  scope.  All  three  charts  should  be 
supplied  with  appropriate  mottoes.  Constantly  in  the 
course  of  his  lessons  the  teacher  will  refer  to  these 
charts,  especially  to  that  dealing  with  man's  history. 

King  David  will  be  no  longer  an  unrelated  figure, 
existing  vaguely  somewhere  in  the  past,  like  a  char- 
acter in  a  fairy  tale,  but  a  discoverable  and  unfor- 
gettable historical  fact ;  and  a  lesson  on  his  doings  will 
lead  not  only  to  a  horizontal  movement  along  the 
chart  to  find  out  how  many  hundreds  of  years  before 
Christ  he  lived,  but  to  a  vertical  movement  across  it 
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for  the  discovery  of  contemporary  conditions  in  Egypt, 
Assyria,  and  other  countries.  Whether  Alexander 
the  Great  was  a  contemporary,  a  predecessor,  or  a 
successor  of  Charles  the  Great  will  no  longer  be  a 
possible  problem.  History  will  begin  to  teach  itself. 

Occasionally  there  will  be  specific  lessons  based  on 
the  charts  and  designed  to  link  together  whatever  mis- 
cellany of  facts  has  been  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
other  lessons  and  of  the  celebrations.  But  we  believe 
that  if  the  charts  are  well  done  and  hung  at  an  acces- 
sible height  very  little  of  such  supplementary  instruc- 
tion will  be  required.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  children 
will  be  constantly  consulting  the  charts  for  their  own 
edification. 

History — always  a  difficult  subject  in  view  of  the 
unmanageable  mass  of  facts  available — has  suffered 
equally  with  other  humanistic  subjects  from  the  con- 
fusion of  educational  purposes.  Notions  of  "  thorough- 
ness," "  accuracy,"  and  the  like,  transferred  from 
mathematics  and  other  "  efficiency  "  subjects,  have  led 
to  a  systematic  cramming  of  the  facts  of  a  few  por- 
tions of  history,  while  hardly  any  attempt  at  bird's-eye 
views  and  large  panoramas  has  been  made.  Yet 
experience  shows  that  not  only  adults  but  even  chil- 
dren can  be  intensely  interested  in  a  lecture  that  covers, 
in  forty  or  sixty  minutes,  a  large  tract  of  time,  pro- 
vided  the  lecturer  knows  how  to  present  his  theme  in 
a  living  manner.  It  may  be  said  that  few  facts  will 
remain  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a  week  after  such  a 
lecture  has  been  given.  True;  but  an  impression  will 
remain;  Constantine  or  Mohammed  will  mean  some- 
thing; a  feeling  for  relations  and  sequences  will  be 
there;  and  the  door  to  further  study  will  remain  in- 
vitingly open.  Under  the  present  system  of  intensive 
cramming  for  a  terminal  or  competitive  examination 
no  real  feeling  for  the  subject  is  possible.  Our  view 
is  that,  in  connection  with  history,  the  notions  of 
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"thoroughness,"  "efficiency,"  etc.,  must  be  largely 
(not  completely)  dropped.  Inspiring  panoramas  must 
unroll  themselves  before  the  child,  and  biography 
teaching,  especially,  must  be  raised  to  the  status  of 
a  fine  art. 

The  way  to  achieve  these  ends  is  by  historical  cele- 
brations of  the  story  of  China,  of  Greece,  of  Venice, 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  etc.,  and  by  "  days  " 
set  aside  to  honour  great  historical  personages — 
Socrates,  Julius  Caesar,  Joan  of  Arc,  Garibaldi,  etc. 
To  the  support  of  such  celebrations  the  wall  charts, 
with  their  clearly  marked  divisions  and  their  array  of 
dates  and  names  and  events,  will  prove  invaluable. 

Suppose  that  the  Story  of  Tyre  is  to  be  the  subject. 
For  some  days  previous  a  red  cord  will  be  stretched 
along  the  chart  to  indicate  the  centuries  of  Tyrian  his- 
tory. Where  States  arise  out  of  coalescence  or  divide 
into  separate  streams,  a  duplication  of  the  cord  may 
be  employed.  Other  similar  devices,  improvements 
upon  this,  will  suggest  themselves. 

Suppose  the  Story  of  Medicine  is  to  be  the  subject. 
Here  we  advocate  a  more  elaborate  device.  Each  of 
the  great  arts,  sciences,  movements,  etc.,  will  have  its 
own  ribbon-like  chart,  divided  into  centuries  of  exactly 
the  same  length  as  those  of  the  historical  wall  chart 
itself.  This  subsidiary  chart,  differently  tinted  from 
the  other,  is  now  placed  along  its  base,  century  fitting 
into  century.  Standing  there  for  a  week  previous  to 
the  celebration,  it  will  pave  the  way  for  the  latter, 
not  only  by  announcing  its  theme,  but  by  supplying 
information  that  can  be  fully  exploited  or  casually 
referred  to  by  the  speaker. 

The  Story  of  Medicine  chart  could  contain  minia- 
ture portraits  of  the  "  Heroes  of  Medicine,"  each 
occupying  a  little  oval  and  flanked  by  a  line  stretching 
backwards  to  the  date  of  birth  and  forwards  to  the  date 
of  death.  When  one  of  these  eminent  men  or  women 
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becomes  specifically  the  theme  of  a  celebration,  a  large 
portrait  will  be  placed  some  days  in  advance  in  a 
prominent  position  near  the  platform.  The  name  need 
not  necessarily  be  attached,  for  if  the  pupils  know  that 
it  can  be  identified  from  the  chart  collection  of  minia- 
ture ovals,  they  will  find  it  out  for  themselves. 

When  the  celebration  is  over  the  chart  will  still  be 
valuable  as  supplying  information  supplementary  to 
or  confirmatory  of  the  discourse  of  the  speaker.  There 
may  be  specific  date  work  lessons  and  there  ought  to 
be  plenty  of  splendidly  illustrated  historical  works 
always  accessible  to  the  pupil  who  wishes  to  follow  up 
the  inspiration  and  information  he  has  received. 


IX. 

A   NEW    "RIGHT   OF    ENTRY." 
PROPOSAL  IV. 

THAT  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  SECTS,  PARTIES,  PRO- 
FESSIONS, MOVEMENTS,  ETC.,  BE  ALLOWED  TO  GIVE 
ADDRESSES  TO  THE  SCHOOL. 

THIS  is  probably  the  most  disputable  of  the  four  pro- 
posals, the  one  that  needs  most  imagination  and  most 
faith  in  human  nature  for  its  understanding  and 
acceptance.  We  do  not  propose  it  very  seriously 
unless  the  other  three  proposals  are  also  accepted. 
Given  them,  however,  we  have  great  confidence  in  this. 

Proposals  for  the  <:  right  of  entry  "  of  clergy  into 
Council  Schools  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  "  their 
own  adherents  "  have  been  made  before  to-day.  The 
clergy  already  have  a  full  right  of  entry  into  "  their 
own  "  (denominational)  schools.  We  now  propose  a 
right  of  entry  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  prefacing 
our  contentions  with  a  statement  upon  the  question  of 
sectarianism. 

It  is  our  view  that  a  religious  denomination,  like  a 
fad  organization,  a  great  profession,  a  commercial 
syndicate,  or  a  trade  union,  is  capable  of  infinite  mis- 
chief  if  allowed  a  position  of  independence  in  which 
criticism  from  without  is  impossible.  History  shows 
that  in  these  circumstances  of  independent  power, 
abuses  creep  in,  pride  takes  root,  tyranny  towards 
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dissentients  is  developed,  the  course  of  human  progress 
and  the  needs  of  humanity  outside  the  organization 
are  ignored,  exaggerated  claims  of  past  achievements 
and  present  merits  are  made,  and  suppression  and 
perversion  of  truth  become  common  weapons  of  self- 
defence. 

Still,  amid  all  the  vices,  defensive  or  parasitic,  that 
grow  up  with  its  isolated  growth,  the  organization 
probably  retains  the  power  of  seeing  some  facet  of 
truth  which  other  organizations  fail  to  see,  or  holds 
some  useful  methods  in  its  hands  which  other  organi- 
zations fail  to  use.  Such  things  as  these  preserve 
from  final  destruction  many  an  institution  that  would 
otherwise  deserve  to  be  swept  away.  In  a  free  atmo- 
sphere their  value  may  become  enormous. 

Now,  two  parties  at  least  are  interested  in  the 
accentuation  of  the  good  and  the  destruction  of  the 
bad  in  sectarian  organizations.  There  is,  first,  the 
State,  which  needs  .to  avail  itself  of  the  special  contri- 
bution of  every  sect  or  profession  to  the  common  fund. 
There  is,  second,  the  sectarian  organization  itself, 
which  needs  to  be  saved  from  its  own  historical  vices. 

On  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  pathology  of  pro- 
fessionalism, we,  therefore,  contend  that : — 

(1)  No  sectarian  organization  should  be  allowed  to 
use  public  funds  for  the  secret  making  of  proselytes, 
young  or  old,  because  proselytization  invariably  means 
partial  suppression  of  opposing  truth  and  thus  a  cer- 
tain   crippling   of   the    mind   of    the   proselyte.     The 
process  is  a  particularly  mean  one  when  children,  with 
plastic  minds  and  inadequate  resources  of  knowledge, 
are  concerned,  and  when  the  proselytization  takes  place 
in  institutions  from  which  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  deliberately  kept  out. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  any  sectarian  organization 
that  is  willing  to  step  inside  the  national  system  should 
be  allowed  facilities  to  give  of  its  best  to  the  nation, 
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and  in  these  circumstances  the  sectarian  organization 
•would  itself  receive  as  well  as  give  benefit. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  celebrations  described  under 
Proposal  I  are  in  operation  during  the  opening  (or 
some  other  hour)  of  the  school  day.  Let  us  assume 
that  teachers  have  acquired  the  necessary  skill  to  deal 
with  them ;  that  they  know,  for  example,  how  to  read 
or  recite  literary  passages  with  more  dignity  and  im- 
pressiveness  than  some  of  them  can  claim  at  present. 
Let  us  assume  that  every  school  has  adequate  musical, 
artistic,  and  architectural  resources.  Let  us  assume 
that  there  are  explanatory  notes  attached  (perhaps  in  a 
teacher's  edition)  to  the  Book  of  Celebrations  and  that 
children  are  introduced  during  lesson  time  to  the 
biographical  and  other  questions  suggested  by  the 
music,  poetry,  and  other  material  employed,  e.g.,  to 
the  "  fate  knocking-at-the-door  "  explanation  of  Beet- 
hoven's Fifth  Symphony.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
influence  of  the  school  celebrations  is  increasing  :  that 
churches  and  organizations  occasionally  use  portions 
of  them  to  redeem  from  a  too  frequent  slovenliness  the 
conduct  of  their  assemblies;  that  the  literary  and 
musical  culture  of  the  nation  are  thus  steadily  improv- 
ing; that  many  phrases  are  passing  into  common  use 
in  speeches,  sermons,  and  conversation,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  quotations  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
celebrations  have  made  them  familiar  throughout  the 
nation.  Let  us,  lastly,  assume  that,  so  far  as  the 
spatial  arrangements  of  schools  permit,  parents  and 
the  public  are  present  at  the  gatherings. 

What  about  rabbi,  priest,  or  pastor?  Is  he  to  be 
present  or  not?  Ami  if  present,  is  he  to  be  a  silent 
spectator  ? 

The  answer  surely  is  that  rabbi,  priest,  or  pastor 
— as  well  as  doctor,  distinguished  visitor,  famous 
writer,  inspector,  "  labour  man,"  teacher,  local  mag- 
nate, and  the  like — may  be  freely  invited  to  give  an 
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address    to    the    assembled    school    during    the    time 
allotted  to  this  in  the  scheme. 

The  sectarian  is  no  longer  addressing  a  gathering 
of  helplessly  indoctrinated  children  :  he  sees  among 
his  audience  numerous  teachers,  parents,  and  other 
visitors :  few  of  these  think  alike,  and  perhaps  none 
of  them  think  as  he  does.  In  these  circumstances  he 
necessarily  concentrates  on  the  matters  important  for 
humanity  as  a  whole  rather  than  upon  those  that 
concern  his  sect,  upon  matters  that  unite  rather  than 
upon  those  that  divide,  upon  matters  of  practice  rather 
than  upon  those  of  hair-splitting  or  speculation.  The 
task  will  be  hard  for  him  at  first.  He  may  regret  the 
old  facilities  for  proving,  to  a  docile  audience,  that 
the  Baptist,  Catholic,  or  Unitarian  theology  was  un- 
doubtedly the  only  original  theology ;  or,  as  pastor 
of  an  Ethical  Church,  that  the  ethical  movement  is 
the  last  word  on  ethics.  All  the  four  claims  can  be 
maintained  with  the  greatest  ease  so  long  as  other 
claims  are  kept  out  of  sight !  The  lust  for  authority 
may  seize  him  again  and  again.  But  if  he  has 
generosity  in  him,  he  will  learn  to  prefer  the  new 
way,  to  love  the  sight  of  children  united,  to  dream 
dreams  of  a  unified  nation ;  and  maybe  some  of  the 
noblest  parts  of  the  celebrations  will  sink  into  his 
own  mind  and  work  novel  effects  there.  Even  if  he 
still  remain  a  bigot  at  heart  he  will  at  least  appreciate 
the  pulpit  erected  for  him  in  the  midst  of  the  nation's 
childhood  and  the  facilities  for  legitimate  influence — 
not  to  say  advertisement — which  that  pulpit  affords. 
In  any  case,  he  is  on  his  mettle :  he  will  do  his  best 
either  because  he  feels  the  opportunity  to  be  a  noble 
one,  or  because  he  feels  it  to  be  a  convenient  one; 
either  because  the  sight  of  the  assembled  school 
appeals  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  patriot,  or  because  it 
appeals  to  him  as  a  sectarian,  anxious  not  to  be 
lowered  in  the  eyes  of  critical  onlookers.  The  publicity 
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of  the  situation  and  the  slight  element  of  criticism, 
present  make  all  the  difference  in  the  things  he  says 
and  in  the  way  in  which  he  says  them.  That  this  is 
no  mere  speculation  is  confirmed  by  what  has  hap- 
pened at  the  front  during  the  War.  That  the  gener- 
osities begotten  of  that  struggle  be  transferred  to  times 
of  peace  is  precisely  our  proposal. 


In  Sections  X  to  XIII  four  specimen  "  School  Cele- 
brations "  are  set  forth  in  order  to  render  definite  and 
intelligible  our  first,  and  for  the  present,  our  chief 

proposal. 


X. 

We  have  chosen  celebrations  for  Shakespeare  Day,  for  League 
of  Nations  Day,  for  Democracy  Day,  for  St.  Paul's  Day.  With 
perhaps  equal  appropriateness  we  might  have  chosen  celebrations 
In  Memory  of  Tyre,  In  Honour  of  the  Artist,  or  in  solemn  glorifi- 
cation of  the  British  Commonwealth  (an  attempt  to  improve  on 
the  Empire  Day  celebration  customary  in  many  schools). 

The  meaning  of  our  various  devices  is  explained  in  subsequent 
sections.  We  invite  criticism,  experiment,  and  improvement. 

In  all  celebrations : — 

D  =  Director  (master  or  mistress,  as  a  rule). 
S  =  Speaker  (master,  mistress,  or  visitor). 
M  =  Another  master  or  mistress. 

Occasionally   also    we    employ    C   ( Voice    of   Criticism : 
Advocatus  Diaboli). 


A   CELEBRATION    FOR    SHAKESPEARE 
DAY. 

[The  celebration  is  based  on  the  L.C.C.  Shakespeare 
Tercentenary  Observance,  1916,  with  omissions  and  additions. 
"  Patriotic  "  quotations  from  the  poet  have  been  transferred  to 
our  Empire  Day  celebration  :  Shakespeare's  life,  tame  and  not 
fully  creditable,  has  been  omitted.  Use  is  made  of  the  eulogy. 
One  of  his  sonnets,  reapplied  and  slightly  modified,  is  used  as  the 
climax  of  the  eulogy  and  as  the  central  "  symbol  "  of  the  celebra- 
tion. A  musical  "  Eulogy  of  Shakespeare  "  is  also  assumed.] 

Instrumental  music.  The  most  famous  renderings  of 
Shakespeare's  songs :  "  Blow,  Blow  "  (Arne),  "  Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree  "  (Arne),  "  Where  the  Bee  Sucks  " 
(Arne),  "  It  was  a  Lover  "  (Morley),  "  Sigh  No  More  " 
(Stevens). 

D.  and  All  chant : — 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men,  and  our  fathers  that  begat  us. 
The   Lord  hath  wrought  great  glory  by  them  through   His 
great  power  from  the  beginning. 
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Such  as  did  bear  rule  in  their  kingdoms,  men  renowned  for 
their  power,  giving  counsel  by  their  understanding,  and  declaring 
prophecies  : 

Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  and  by  their  know- 
ledge of  learning  meet  for  the  people,  wise  and  eloquent  in  their 
instructions : 

Such  as  found  out  musical  tunes,  and  recited  verses  in 
writing  : 

Rich  men  furnished  with  ability,  living  peaceably  in  their 
habitations  : 

All  these  were  honoured  in  their  generations,  and  were  the 
glory  of  their  times. 

There  be  of  them,  that  have  left  a  name  behind  them,  that 
their  praises  might  be  reported. 

And  some  there  be,  which  have  no  memorial  •.  who  are 
perished,  as  though  they  had  never  been ;  and  are  become  as 
though  they  had  never  been  born ;  and  their  children  after  them. 

But  these  were  merciful  men,  whose  righteousness  hath  not 
been  forgotten. 

With  their  seed  shall  continually  remain  a  good  inheritance, 
and  their  children  are  within  the  covenant. 

Their  seed  standeth  fast,  and  their  children  for  their  sakes. 

Their  seed  shall  remain  for  ever,  and  their  glory  shall  not  be 
blotted  out. 

Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace;  but  their  name  liveth  for 
evermore. 

The  people  will  tell  of  their  wisdom,  and  the  congregation 
will  show  forth  their  praise. 

Instrumental  music.     Eulogy  of  Shakespeare. 

D. — We  this  day  do  honour  to  Shakespeare,  "  the  myriad- 
minded,"  who,  though  greatest  of  our  English  poets,  "  was  not 
of  an  age,  but  for  all  time." 

Curtain  is  withdrawn  and  reveals  a  bust  of  Shakespeare, 
and,  behind  it,  pictures  or  statues  of  Euterpe  (muse  of 
lyric  poetry),  Melpomene  (muse  of  tragedy),  Thalia 
(muse  of  comedy),  and  Clio  (muse  of  history);  their 
names  and  titles  should  be  printed  tastefully  below,  and 
a  wreath  should  stand  on  or  at  the  foot  of  each.  M.,  in 
a  gown,  and  carrying  Shakespeare's  works  in  several 
volumes,  recites  Sonnet  55  (given  below,  "  Not  marble 

").     At  the  words  "  these  contents  "  (s)he  points  to 

the  volumes.     The  two  closing  lines  of  the  sonnet  may 
be  omitted. 

S.  First  Discourse. — Shakespeare's  life  need  not  be  referred 
to  in  extenso.  The  chief  stress  should  be  on  his  "  myriad- 
mindedness  "  as  shown,  for  example,  in  his  achieving  equal 
success  in  tragic,  comic,  and  lyric  work,  in  poetry  and  prose,  in 
splendour  of  diction  and  interpretation  of  life.  And,  when  he 
cared,  he  could  be  a  good  historian  too.  Two  tracts  of  history 
are  covered  pretty  correctly  in  his  Julius  Caesar  and  Antony  and 
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Cleopatra,  his  Richard  II,  Henry  IV,  V,  VI,  and  Richard  III. 
Thus,  four  of  the  nine  Muses  (explain  and  name)  inspired  him ! 
Milton  was  a  great  epic  and  lyric  poet,  and  he  also  wrote  a  drama ; 
but  he  could  not  write  comedies.  Sheridan  wrote  some  comedies, 

but  he  could  not  write  tragedies Dickens  has  something  of 

Shakespeare's  luxuriance  in  the  creation  of  character,  but  he 
wrote  novels — not  beautiful  poetry (Expand.)  

D. — Now  we  are  going  to  hear  some  of  Shakespeare's  lyrics 
put  to  music. 

Announces  composers  and  songs.  Soloists  or  groups  of 
selected  children  sing  several  of  the  lyrics.  At  the  end 
M.  transfers  wreath  from  Euterpe  to  Shakespeare. 

D. — Now    we   will   hear   a   tragic   piece   from   the   plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

Two  or  more  teachers  or  pupils  recite  with  clear  and  pas- 
sionate delivery  a  tragic  passage — e.g.,  Macbeth  and  his 
wife  after  the  murder.  (The  amount  of  "  business  " 
possible  must  depend  upon  the  facilities  for  preparation; 
if  these  are  few,  declamation  by  teacher  is  better  than 
unsatisfactory  acting  by  pupils.)  M.  thereupon  transfers 
wreath  from  Melpomene  to  Shakespeare. 

D. — Now  we  will  hear  a  piece  from  one  of  the  historical  plays. 

As  above.      Wreath  removed  from  Clio. 
D. — Now  we  will  hear  a  comic  piece. 

As  above.     Wreath  removed  from  Thalia. 

S.  Second  Discourse  by  same  or  another  speaker  (?  outsider) 
emphasizing,  perhaps,  any  of  the  matters  above  illustrated. 

D. — Let  us  hear  some  of  the  voices  of  great  men  uttering  their 
praise  of  Shakespeare. 

D. — The  voice  of  Ben  Jonson  : — 

M.  (unseen)—  Soul  of  the  age, 

Th'  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage, 
My  Shakespeare,  rise !     I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room; 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live, 

And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give 

For,  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers, 

And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine, 

Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line; 

And,  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  would  not  seek 

For  names ;  but  call  forth  thundering  ^schylus, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us 

Triumph,  my  Britain !  thou  hast  one  to  show, 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe 
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Sweet  Swan  of  Avon.     What  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear, 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames 

That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time. 

D. — The  voice  of  Milfon  : — 

M. — What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honour'd  bones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 
Or  that  his  hallow 'd  relics  should  be  hid 
Under  a  starry-pointing  pyramid? 
Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 
What  needs't  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name? 
Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 

Hast  built  thyself  a  life-long  monument 

And,  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

D. — The  voice  of  Dryden  : — 

M. — He  was  the  man  who,  of  all  modern  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the 

images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him He  was  naturally 

learned;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  Nature; 
he  looked  inwards  and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  every- 
where alike But  he  is  always  great  when  some  great  occasion 

is  presented  to  him. 

D. — The  voice  of  Carlyle  : — 

M. — Of  this  Shakespeare  of  ours,  perhaps  the  opinion  one 
sometimes  hears  a  little  idolatrously  expressed  is,  in  fact,  the 
right  one;  I  think  the  best  judgment  not  of  this  country  only, 
but  of  Europe  at  large,  is  slowly  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that 
Shakespeare  is  the  chief  of  all  poets  hitherto ;  the  greatest  intellect 
who,  in  our  recorded  world,  has  left  record  of  himself  in  the  way 
of  literature.  On  the  whole,  I  know  not  such  a  power  of  vision, 
such  a  faculty  of  thought,  if  we  take  all  the  characters  of  it,  in 
any  other  man.  Such  a  calmness  of  depth ;  placid,  joyous 
strength ;  all  things  imaged  in  that  great  soul  of  his  so  true  and 
clear,  as  in  a  tranquil,  unfathomable  sea. 

D. — The  voice  of  Matthew  Arnold  : — 
M. — Others  abide  our  question.    Thou  art  free. 
We  ask  and  ask  :  Thou  smilest  and  art  still, 
Out-topping  knowledge.     For  the  loftiest  hill 
That  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  majesty, 
Planting  his  steadfast  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
Making  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  his  dwelling-place, 
Spares  but  the  cloudy  border  of  his  base 
To  the  foil'd  searching  of  mortality  : 
And  thou,  who  dids't  the  stars  and  sunbeams  know, 
Self-school'd,  self-scann'd,  self-honour'd,  self-secure, 
Did'st  walk  on  Earth  unguess'd  at.    Better  sol 
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All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure, 
All  weakness  that  impairs,  all  griefs  that  bow, 
Find  their  sole  voice  in  that  victorious  brow. 

D. — The   voice   of    Shakespeare    himself    first    addressed    to- 
another,  and  now  by  us  to  him : — 

M. — Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  [your]  powerful  rhyme  : 

But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 

Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 

When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 

And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 

Not  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  burn 

The  living  record  of  your  memory. 

'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 

Shall  you  pace  forth  :  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 

Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 

That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 

So  till  the  [day  of  judgment  doth]  arise, 

You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

While  this  sonnet  is  being  recited  (second  time)  the- 
music  of  the  Eulogy  of  Shakespeare  is  played  softly 
so  as  not  to  drown  the  voice.  The  moment  the  voice 
ceases  the  music  swells  out  into  triumphant  strains 
which  bring  the  celebration  to  a  close. 


XI. 

A    CELEBRATION    FOR    LEAGUE    OF 
NATIONS'    DAY. 

(PEACE  DAY). 

IF  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  become  immediately 
practicable  at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  it  is  urgent 
that  every  possible  means  should  be  taken  to  fami- 
liarize the  people  of  this  and  all  peace-loving  countries 
with  the  ideas  for  which  it  stands.  We  urge  that  a 
celebration  along  some  such  lines  as  these  we  have 
sketched  should  be  at  once  introduced  into  schools. 

Our  own  celebration  is  "  after- War  "  in  outlook 
and  wording,  but  the  necessary  changes  can  be  easily 
made.  Indeed,  the  Board  of  Education  can  and  should 
issue  its  own  official  booklet  to  every  child,  with  in- 
structions to  take  it  home  to  his  parents.1  This  is 
the  way  to  educate  democracy  I  But  our  aspirations 
rise  higher  still.  Why  should  not  the  whole  civilized 
world  (or  at  any  rate  the  non-Prussianized  part  of  it) 
join  in  a  Peace  Celebration,  each  nation  supplying 
certain  features  from  its  own  writers,  statesmen, 
musicians,  artists,  etc.,  but  all  employing  the  same 
scheme  and  certain  common  elements?  We  regard 
this  as  a  possibility  and  have,  therefore,  included  in 
our  suggestions  passages  from  non-Christian  religions, 

1  The  Welsh  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  beautifully-illustrated 
booklet  for  the  St.  David's  Day  Celebration  of  Wales. 
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as  well  as  from  speakers  and  writers  who  are  not 
British  or  even  Anglo-Saxon.  If  ever  there  was  ah 
occasion  for  the  dropping  of  national  and  sectarian 
narrowness,  the  present  surely  is  one. 

More,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other,  we  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  celebration  should  not  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  school  function.  Church  services  and  other  forms 
of  meetings  might  adopt,  or  borrow  from,  or  imitate 
our  suggestions.  But  we  confess  we  should  like  to 
see  adopted  the  world  over,  one  celebration  containing 
such  elements  of  culture  as  would  begin  to  bind 
together  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  in  the  same 
way  that  the  common  culture  elements  in  the  national 
celebrations  would  bind  together  the  people  of  a 
separate  country.1 

Cannot  the  Labour  Party  give  a  lead  to  the  states- 
men concerning  the  sort  of  international  action  that  will 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  democracy 
safe  for  the  world?  If  an  International  Labour  Com- 
mittee would  agree  upon  a  celebration  for  League  of 
Nations'  Day,  Labour  could,  without  much  doubt, 
ensure  its  becoming  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments which  will  conclude  the  war !  We  tentatively 
suggest  that  a  fragment  of  the  Choral  Symphony  of 
Beethoven  be  made  the  "  motto  "  or  "  symbol  "  of 
such  an  international  celebration.  (We  wish  we  were 
better  satisfied  with  the  current  translations  of  Schiller's 
words.) 

Music  :  Portions  of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  of  Chopin's 
Funeral  March,  of  Beethoven's  Funeral  Marches. 

D. — Let  us  keep  in  memory  those  friends  of  ours  who  died 
that  the  world  might  have  peace. 

Curtain  is  drawn  back  exposing  the  Roll  of  Honour  of  the 
school.  All  rise.  Strains  of  sombre  music  are  played.  As  they 
die  down 

1  As  things  are  at  present,  representatives  of  two  different  countries 
cannot  even  sing  a  song  together. 
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D.— "  Salute  the  sacred  dead 

Who  went  and  who  return  not.    Say  not  so ! 
We  rather  seem  the  dead  that  stayed  behind  : 

Blow  trumpets,  all  your  exultations  blow1 

For  never  shall  their  aureoled  presence  lack 

They  come  transfigured  back, 

Secure  from  change  in  their  high-hearted  ways, 

Beautiful  evermore  and  with  the  rays 

Of  morn  on  their  white  shields  of  expectation."! 

After  a  moment  of  absolute  silence,  the  curtain  is  restored  and 
all  take  their  seats  again.  Then,  very  softly  at  first,  the  stanza  of 
Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony  quoted  below  is  joyously  played. 

D. — We  celebrate  to-day 

The  League  of  Nations ; 
Long  striven  after, 
Oft  despaired  of, 
Realized  at  last ! 
We  celebrate  to-day 
The  Consummation  of  the  hopes 
Of  the  greatest  leaders  and  teachers  of  Humanity; 
What  they  saw  in  vision — 
We  see  in  living  embodiment. 
What  they  saw  afar  off — 
We  see  about  us. 
We  celebrate  this  event 
And  we  keep  in  memory 
Those  who  foresaw  it  and  said  : — 
(Recites)— 

"  These  things  shall  be  :  a  loftier  race 
Than  e'er  the  world  hath  known  shall  rise, 
With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls 
And  light  of  knowledge  in  their  eyes. 

"  They  shall  be  gentle,  brave,  and  strong, 
To  spill  no  drop  of  blood,  but  d'are 
All  that  may  plant  man's  lordship  firm 
On  earth,  and  fire,  and  sea,  and  air. 

"  Nation  with  nation,  land  with  land, 
Unarmed,  shall  live  as  comrades  free ; 
In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb 
The  pulse  of  one  fraternity. 

41  New  arts  shall  bloom  of  loftier  mould, 
And  mightier  music  thrill  the  skies, 
And  every  life  shall  be  a  song, 
When  all  the  earth  is  paradise  I  " 

'Music  during  the  last  stanza  gives  th\e  tune.  All  sing  the 
above  hymn. 

1  Lowell's  Ode  Recited  at  the  Harvard  Commemoration,  1865. 
(Binyon's  "  For  the  Fallen"  might  be  substituted.) 
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Instrumental  music  of  a  tempestuous  kind  is  played,  amid 
which  various  isolated  utterances  are  heard,  among  them : — 

41  Shall  the  sword  devour  for  ever?  Knowest  thou  not  that  it 
will  be  bitterness  in  the  latter  end?  How  long  shall  it  be  then 
ere  thou  bid  the  people  return  from  following  their  brethren?  "* 

"  To  the  end  of  history  murder  will  breed  murder until 

the  gods  are  tired  of  blood  and  create  a  race  that  can  under- 
stand."1 

"  Because  thou  hast  had  a  perpetual  hatred,  since  thou  hast 
not  hated  blood,  even  blood  shall  pursue  thee.  "s 

"  What  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed?  "* 

"  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  his  place ;  for  all  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."5 

"  Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts."6 

S.— Short  discourse  using  the  preceding  material  as  texts,  and 
throwing  light  upon  the  material  to  be  used  in  the  rest  of  the 
celebration.  Towards  the  end  it  resolves  itself  into  a  dialogue 
between  S.  and  D.  (or  M.) 

(The  discourse  should  insist  that  Peace  is  not  mere  absence  of 
War,  that  man  must  be  always  making  conquests — over  nature 
and  himself — elaborating  Milton's  "  Peace  hath  her  victories  no 
less  renowned  than  war,"  and  possibly  referring  to  the  "  struggle 
for  existence  "  idea,  valid,  but  not  the  -whole  truth,  for  man  can 
co-operate  as  well  as  compete  1) 

S.— "  What  were  President  Wilson's  words?  " 

D. — "  I  feel  that  the  world  is  even  now  upon  the  eve  of  a 
great  consummation,  when  some  common  force  will  be  brought 
into  existence  which  shall  safeguard  right  as  the  first  and  most 
fundamental  interest  of  all  peoples  and  all  governments,  when 
coercion  shall  be  summoned  not  to  the  service  of  political  ambition 
or  selfish  hostility,  but  to  the  service  of  a  common  order,  a  common 
justice,  and  a  common  peace." 

S. — "  What  has  General  Smuts  declared?  " 

D. — "  This  tragedy  that  has  come  over  us  all  calls  for  action; 
what  the  human  intelligence  has  done,  the  human  intelligence 
can  undo  again.  And  I  feel  sure  that  if  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  consideration  and  thought  that  has  been  given  to  this  war  is 
given  to  schemes  of  peace,  then  you  will  never  have  any  war 
again." 

S. — "  To  what  did  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  say  he  looked 
forward?  " 

1  2  Samuel  ii.  26.  2  Bernard  Shaw. 

3  Ezekiel  xxxv.  5  to  7.  <  Milton. 

5  Matthew  xxvi.  52.  •  Longfellow. 
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D. — "  When  militarism  has  been  defeated  and  well  disposed 
people  have  been  joined  in  a  League  of  Nations,  there  will  be  a 
new  era,  full  of  hope,  and  a  lasting-  peace.  Such  an  era  should 
give  us  our  greatest  opportunity  for  promoting  universal 
brotherhood." 

S. — "  What  do  the  Hindu  scriptures  say?  >n 

D.— i"  This  is  sure.  He  who  is  the  friend  of  all  beings,  he 
who  is  intent  on  the  welfare  of  all  with  act  and  thought  and 
spirit — he  only  knoweth  religion  !  " 

S. — "  What  did  Buddha  enjoin  upon  his  followers?  "* 

D. — "  As  a  mother  at  the  risk  of  her  life  watches  over  her 
child,  her  only  child,  so  also  let  every  one  cultivate  a  boundlessly 
loving  mind  towards  all  beings." 

S.— "  What  did  Mohammed  declare?  "» 

D. — '"  The  best  of  men  is  he  from  whom  good  accrueth  to 
humanity.  All  God's  creatures  are  His  family;  and  he  is  most 
beloved  of  God  who  trieth  to  do  most  good  to  God's  creatures." 

S.— "  What  did  the    Prophet  Micah  foretell?  "* 

D. — i"  But  in  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the 
mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established  in  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and 
people  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  nations  shall  come,  and 
say,  Come  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways, 
and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths ;  for  the  law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge 
among  many  people  and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar  off ;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruninghooks  :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

S.— "  What  did  St.  Paul  preach?  "5 
D. — "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men." 
S. — "  What  was  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Peace?  "6 
D. — "  I  pray  that  they  all  may  be  one;  as  Thou,  Father,  art 

in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us that 

they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one." 

Music  gives  the  tune  of  that  part  of  Beethoven's  Choral 
Symphony  which  runs  : — 

"  Welcome,  all  ye  myriad  creatures  1 
Brethren,  take  the  kiss  of  love ! 
Yes,  the  starry  heavens  above 
Hide  a  Father's  smiling1  features. 

1  Mababharata,  Shanti  Pavva,  Ixxxviii.          2  Mettasutta,  7,  8. 
1  The  Sayings  of  Mohammed.          *  Micah  iv.  1-3. 
5  Acts  of  the  Apostles  xvii.  24.        6  John  xxvii.  21-23. 
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"  Bow  before  Him  all  creation ! 
Mortals  own  the  God  of  Love ! 
Seek  Him  high  the  stars  above, 
Yonder  is  His  habitation." 

The  words  should  then  be  sung  as  solo. 

D. — "  Let  us  now  summon  every  nation  to  join  in  the  League 
of  Peace,  the  League  that  will  not  only  end  war  but  make  the 
world  increasingly  beautiful." 

Curtain  is  removed  and  reveals  an  enthroned  figure  of 
Peace.  D.  summons  each  significant  nation  in  turn. 
Children  representing  the  nations  come  forward  and 
place  national  flags  at  her  feet;  if  any  nation  is  missing, 
the  summons  should  be  repeated  and  a  solemn  pause 
follow. 

When  all  the  children  are  kneeling  before  the  Throne  of 
Peace,  they  say  in  unison : — 

"  Speak!  thy  strong  words  may  never  pass  away." 

Then  Peace  declaims  this  passage: — 

"  Love,  from  its  awful  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy  hour 
Of  dread  endurance,  from  the  slippery,  steep 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-like  agony,  springs 
And  folds  over  the  world  its  healing  wings. 

"  Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance, 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance, 
Which  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction's  strength; 
And  if,  with  infirm  hand,  Eternity, 
Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should  free 
The  serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with  his  length, 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  re-assume 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom. 

"  To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night 
To  defy  Power  which  seems  omnipotent; 
To  love  and  bear ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates ; 
Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent ; 
This  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free, 
This  is  alone  life,  joy,  empire  and  victory."1 

ALL  (sing)  :— 

"  Welcome,   all   ye   myriad  creatures." 

1  Shelley  :  Closing  lyric  of  Prometheus  Unbound.  This  cannot 
be  "  recited  "  ;  it  must  be  passionately  declaimed  by  some  one  who 
really  understands  it  and  knows  how  to  do  it. 
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ADDITIONAL    MATTER. 

We  append  i.  A  dialogue  for  two  speakers  fashioned  from 
Tennyson's  "  Locksley  Hall,"  in  which  C.  ("The  Voice  of 
Criticism  ")  indicates  some  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  of 
peace; 

2.  A  dialogue  composed  mainly  from  John  of  Gaunt's  speech  in 
Shakespeare's  Richard  II  and  Kipling's  "  Recessional  "; 

3.  A    passage    from    the    novel :     "  Mr.     Britling    Sees    It 
Through,"  by  H.  G.  Wells. 

Any  or  all  of  these  may  be  used  in  substitution  for  parts  of 
our  proposed  celebration  or  in  extension  of  it.  The  letter  of 
Mr.  Britling  might  under  certain  conditions  be  made  the  body 
of  the  discourse. 

I 

M.  recites  ( ?  behind  the  curtain)  : — 

"  Far  among  the  vanish 'd  races,  old  Assyrian  kings  would  flay 
Captives  whom  they  caught  in  battle — iron-hearted  victors  they. 
Ages  after,  while  in  Asia,  he  that  led  the  wild  Moguls, 
Timur  built  his  ghastly  tower  of  eighty  thousand  human  skulls. 
Then,  and  here  in  Edward's  time,  an  age  of  noblest  English 

names, 
Christian  conquerors  took  and  flung  the  conquered  Christian 

into  flames." 

(Pause) 

"  [We]  heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain'd  a 

ghastly  dew, 

From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 
Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  were 

furl'd, 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World. 

(Pause) 

Earth  at  last  a  warless  world,  a  single  race,  a  single  tongue — 
[Men]   have   seen   her   far  away — for  is  not   Earth   as  yet  so 
young?  " 

C.  thereupon  breaks  in : — 
"  '  Warless?  '  when  her  tens  are  thousands  and  her  thousands 

millions,  then — 

All  her  harvest  all  too  narrow — who  can  fancy  warless  men  ? 
'Warless?'  war  will  die  out  late  then.     Will  it  ever?  late  or 

soon? 
Can  it,  till  this  outworn  earth  be  dead  as  yon  dead  world  the 

moon? 

Forward,  backward,  backward,  forward,  in  the  immeasurable 

sea, 
Sway'd  by  vaster  ebbs  and  flows  than  can  be  known  to  you  or 

me 

Many  an  Aeon  moulded  earth  before  her  highest,  man,  was  born, 
Many  an   Aeon,   too,   may  pass   when  earth   is  warless   and 

forlorn." 
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M.  answers : — 

"  Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the 

suns 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.     Forward,  forward,  let  us 

range ; 

Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of 
change." 

II 

All  sing  Kipling's  Recessional,  between  the  stanzas  of 
which  D.  or  M.  declaims  Shakespearean  passages  of  a 
"  patriotic  "  type. 

"  God  of  our  fathers  known  of 

old, 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle- 
line, 
Beneath    whose    awful    hand 

we  hold 
Dominion    over    palm    and 

pine, —  "  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  scepter'd  isle, 

us  yet,  This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  for-  of  Mars, 

get!  This    other-Eden,     demi-para- 

dise, 
"  The  tumult  and  the  shouting      This  fortress,  built  by  Nature 

dies,  for  herself, 

The  captains  and  the  kings      Against  infection  and  the  hand 

depart ;  of  war : 

Still     stands     Thine     ancient 

sacrifice, 
A    humble   and   a    contrite  "  This  happy  breed  of  men,  this 

heart.  little  world, 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with      This  precious  stone  set  in   a 

us  yet,  silver  sea, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  for-      Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of 
get !  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a 

house 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happy 

lands ; 
This  blessed  plot,   this   earth, 

this  realm,  this  England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb 

of  royal  kings, 
Fear'd    by    their    breed,    and 

famous  by  their  birth 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls, 

this  dear,  dear  land, 
Dear      for       her      reputation 
through  the  world 
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"  Far-called,    our    navies    melt 

away, 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks 

the  fire ; 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is    one   with   Nineveh    and 

Tyre! 
Judge   of   the  nations,    spare 

us  yet, 

Lest   we  forget — lest  we  for- 
get! 

"  If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power, 

we  loose, 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not 

Thee  in  awe, 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles 

use, 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the 

law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with 

us  yet, 

Lest   we  forget — lest  we  for- 
get! 

"  For  heathen  heart  that   puts 

her  trust 
In    reeking    tube   and    iron 

shard, 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on 

dust, 
And     guarding,     calls     not 

Thee  to  guard, 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish 

word, 

Thy   mercy    on    Thy    people, 
Lordl  " 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 


England    bound    in    with    the 

triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back 

the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune " 


Oh !  England,  model  to  thy  in- 
ward greatness, 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty 
heart, 

What  might 'st  thou  do,  that 
honour  would  thee  do, 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and 
natural!  " 


"  This  England  never  did,  nor 
never  shall, 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  con- 
queror, 

But  when  it  first  dids  help  to 
wound  itself 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the 
world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them. 
Naught  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but 
true " 


III 

(The  chief  character  of  the  book,  Mr.  Britling,  who  has  lost  his 
son  in  the  War,  is  writing  to  the  father  of  "  Herr  Heinrich," 
formerly  his  son's  German  tutor,  who  has  also  been  killed.) 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  to  tell  you  I  am  sending 
back  the  few  little  things  I  kept  for  your  son  at  his  request  when 

the  war  broke  out 

Especially  I  am  sending  his  violin,  which  he  had  asked  me 
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thrice  to  convey  to  you.  Either  it  is  a  gift  from  you  or  it 
symbolized  many  things  for  him  that  he  connected  with  home 
and  you.  I  will  have  it  packed  with  particular  care,  and  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  ensure  its  safe  arrival. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  all  the  stress  and  passion  of  this  war 
has  not  made  us  here  in  Matchings  Easy  forget  our  friend  your 
son.  He  was  one  of  us,  he  had  our  affection,  he  had  friends  here 
who  are  still  his  friends.  We  found  him  honourable  and  com- 
panionable, and  we  share  something  of  your  loss.  I  have  got 
together  for  you  a  few  snapshots  I  chance  to  possess  in  which 
you  will  see  him  in  the  sunshine,  and  which  will  enable  you 
perhaps  to  picture  a  little  more  definitely  than  you  would  other- 
wise do  the  life  he  led  here.  There  is  one  particularly  that  I  have 
marked.  Our  family  is  lunching  out  of  doors  and  you  will  see 
that  next  to  your  son  is  a  youngster  a  year  or  so  his  junior,  who 
is  touching  glasses  with  him.  I  have  put  a  cross  over  his  head. 
H<e  is  my  eldest  son,  he  was  very  dear  to  me,  and  he  too  has 
been  killed  in  this  war.  They  are,  you  see,  smiling  very 
pleasantly  at  each  other. 

If  you  think  that  these  two  boys  have  both  perished,  not  in 
some  noble  common  cause,  but  one  against  the  other  in  a 
struggle  of  dynasties  and  boundaries  and  trade  routes  and 
tyrannous  ascendancies,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  feel 
as  I  feel,  that  this  war  is  the  most  tragic  and  dreadful  thing  that 
has  ever  happened  to  mankind. 

If  you  count  dead  and  wounds  this  is  the  most  dreadful  war 
in  history;  for  you,  as  for  me,  it  has  been  almost  the  extremity 
of  personal  tragedy Black  sorrow 

But  is  it  the  most  dreadful  war? 

I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  can  write  to  you  and  tell  you  that  I  do 
indeed  believe  that  our  two  sons  have  not  died  altogether  in  vain. 
Our  pain  and  anguish  may  not  be  wasted — may  be  necessary. 
Indeed  they  may  be  necessary.  Here  am  I  bereaved  and  wretched 
— and  I  hope.  Never  was  the  fabric  of  war  so  black ;  that  I 
admit.  But  never  was  the  black  fabric  of  war  so  threadbare. 
At  a  thousand  points  the  light  is  shining  through. 

War  is  like  a  black  fabric 

War  is  a  curtain  of  black  fabric  across  the  pathway. 

War  is  a  curtain  of  dense  black  fabric  across  the  hopes  and 
kindliness  of  mankind.  Yet  always  it  has  let  through  some 
gleams  of  light,  and  now — I  am  dreaming — it  grows  threadbare, 
and  here  and  there  and  at  a  thousand  points  the  light  is  breaking 
through. 

We  owe  it  all  to  these  dear  youths 

What  have  we  to  gain  from  hurting  one  another  still  further? 
Why  should  we  be  puppets  any  longer  in  the  hands  of  crowned 
fools  and  witless  diplomatists?  Even  if  we  were  dumb  and 
acquiescent  before,  does  not  the  blood  of  our  sons  now  cry  out 
to  us  that  this  foolery  should  cease?  We  have  let  these  people 
send  our  sons  to  death. 

It  is  you  and  I  who  must  stop  these  wars,  these  massacres 
of  boys. 
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Massacres  of  boys !  That  indeed  is  the  essence  of  modern 
war.  The  killing  off  of  the  young.  It  is  the  destruction  of 
human  inheritance;  it  is  the  spending  of  all  the  life  and  material 
of  the  future  upon  present-day  hate  and  greed.  Fools  and  knaves, 
politicians,  tricksters,  and  those  who  trade  on  the  suspicious  and 
thoughtless,  generous  angers  of  men,  make  wars;  the  indolence 
and  modesty  of  all  the  mass  of  men  permit  them.  Are  you  and 
I  to  suffer  such  things  until  the  whole  fabric  of  our  civilization, 
that  has  been  so  slowly  and  laboriously  built  up,  is  altogether 
destroyed  ? 

When  I  sat  down  to  write  to  you  I  had  meant  only  to  write 
to  you  of  your  son  and  mine.  But  I  feel  that  what  can  be  said  in 
particular  of  our  loss,  need  not  be  said  :  it  can  be  understood 
without  saying.  What  needs  to  be  said  and  written  about  is  this, 
that  war  must  be  put  an  end  to  and  that  nobody  else  but  you  and 
me  and  all  of  us  can  do  it.  We  have  to  do  that  for  the  love  of  our 
sons  and  our  race  and  all  that  is  human.  War  is  no  longer 
human  :  the  chemist  and  the  metallurgist  have  changed  all  that. 
My  boy  was  shot  through  the  eye ;  his  brain  was  blown  to  pieces 
by  some  man  who  never  knew  what  he  had  done.  Think  what 

that  means! It  is  plain  to  me,  surely  it  is  plain  to  you  and 

all  the  world,  that  war  is  now  a  mere  putting  of  the  torch  to 
explosives  that  flare  out  to  universal  ruin.  There  is  nothing  for 
one  sane  man  to  write  to  another  about  in  these  days  but  the 

salvation  of  mankind  from  war I  want  to  tell  you,  quite  plainly 

and  simply  that  I  think  that  Germany,  which  is  chief  and  central 

in  this  war,  is  most  to  blame  for  this  war When  I  bring  these 

charges  against  Germany  I  have  little  disposition  to  claim  any 
righteousness  for  Britain 

None  the  less,  there  is  a  great  people  here  even  as  there  is  a 
great  people  in  Russia,  a  people  with  a  soul  and  character  of  its 
own.  a  people  of  unconquerable  kindliness  and  with  a  peculiar 
genius,  which  still  struggle  toward  will  and  expression.  We  have 
been  beginning  that  same  great  experiment  that  France  and 
America  and  Switzerland  and  China  are  making,  the  experiment 
of  democracy.  It  is  the  newest  form  of  human  association,  and 
we  are  still  but  half  awake  to  its  needs  and  necessary  conditions. 
For  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  little  city  democracies  of  ancient 
times  were  comparable  to  the  great  essays  in  practical  repub- 
licanism that  mankind  is  making  to-day.  This  age  of  the 
democratic  republics  that  dawns  is  a  new  age.  It  has  not  yet 
lasted  for  a  century,  not  for  a  paltry  hundred  years 

I  do  not  think  you  Germans  realize  how  steadily  you  were 
conquering  the  world  before  this  war  began.  Had  you  given  half 
the  energy  and  intelligence  you  have  spent  upon  this  war  to  the 
peaceful  conquest  of  men's  minds  and  spirits,  I  believe  that  you 
would  have  taken  the  leadership  of  the  world  tranquilly — no  men 
disputing.  Your  science  was  five  years,  your  social  and  economic 
organization  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  front  of  ours.  Never 
has  it  so  lain  in  the  power  of  a  great  people  to  lead  and  direct 
towards  the  world  republic  and  universal  peace.  It  needed  but  a 
certain  generosity  of  the  imagination 
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But  your  Junkers,  your  Imperial  court,  your  foolish  vicious 

Princes:  what  were  such  dreams  to  them? With  an  envious 

satisfaction  they  hurled  all  the  accomplishments  of  Germany  into 
the  fires  of  war 

Your  boy,  as  no  doubt  you  know,  dreamt  constantly  of  such 
a  world  peace  as  this  that  I  foreshadow ;  he  was  more  generous 
than  his  country.  He  could  envisage  war  and  hostility  only  as  a 
misunderstanding.  He  thought  that  a  world  that  could  explain 
itself  clearly  would  surely  be  at  peace.  He  was  scheming  always, 
therefore,  for  the  perfection  and  propagation  of  Esperanto  or  Ido 
or  some  such  universal  link.  My  youngster  too  was  full  of  a 
kindred  and  yet  larger  dream,  the  dream  of  human  science,  which 

knows  neither  king  nor  country  nor  race These  boys,  these 

hopes,  this  war  has  killed 

Let  us  make  ourselves  watchers  and  guardians  of  the  order 
of  the  world 

If  only  for  the  love  of  our  dead 

Let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  service.  Let  us  set  ourselves  with 
all  our  minds  and  all  our  hearts  to  the  perfecting  and  working 
out  of  the  methods  of  democracy  and  the  ending  for  ever  of  the 
kings  and  emperors  and  priestcrafts  and  the  bands  of  adventurers, 
the  traders  and  owners  and  forestallers  who  have  betrayed  man- 
kind into  this  morass  of  hate  and  blood — in  which  our  sons  are 
lost — in  which  we  flounder  still 

Let  us  set  up  the  peace  of  the  World  Republic  amidst  these 
ruins.  Let  it  be  our  religion,  our  calling. 


XII. 
A    CELEBRATION    FOR    DEMOCRACY    DAY. 

DEMOCRACY  is  a  large  subject.  Though,  in  an  ideal- 
istic sense,  we  are  convinced  democrats,  we  are  also 
convinced  that  democracy  must  be  better  educated  than 
it  is,  and  far  more  critical  of  itself  as  well  as  of  rival 
systems,  if  it  is  to  become  a  satisfactory  form  of 
government.  In  our  proposed  celebrations  we  wish 
to  combine  the  note  of  democratic  idealism  with  the 
note  of  criticism.  The  second  note  is  predominant  in 
the  particular  celebration  here  inserted.  We  do  not, 
however,  wish  it  to  prevail  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Our  idea  is  that  more  than  one  celebration  of  the 
democratic  theme  should  take  place  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other  in  the  month  of  July.  The  first  should 
be  on  the  4th  of  the  month  (Independence  Day)  and 
should  be  predominantly  eulogistic  of  the  democratic 
idea,  of  course  with  special  reference  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  second  (here  given)  should  be 
more  critical.  The  third  should  be  on  the  I4th  July 
(France's  Day)  and  should  sound  both  the  eulogistic 
and  the  critical  note,  doing  full  justice  both  to  the 
concrete  achievements  of  the  French  Revolutionists 
and  to  the  crimes  committed,  as  Mme.  Roland  said, 
in  the  name  of  liberty.  Recent  events  in  Russia,  and 
possibly  various  tendencies  nearer  home,  will  give 
point  to  all  three  celebrations  as  above  proposed.  We 
are  not  sure  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  fourth  cele- 
bration in  which  the  note  of  Hope  would  be  predom- 
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inant.  In  proportion  as  common  elements  (hymns, 
songs,  etc.)  run  through  the  three  or  four  celebrations, 
the  cumulative  effect  will  be  intensified. 

The  particular  celebration  given  below  will  obvi- 
ously serve  both  a  civic  and  a  literary  purpose.  A 
place  has  been  assigned  for  the  acting  of  one  episode 
from  Coriolanus,  but  amplification  or  condensation  of 
our  suggestions  is  possible  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  discretion  and  inventiveness  of  each  school. 

Beethoven's  "  Coriolan  "  is  played,  at  the  close  of  which 
two  distinguishable  voices  are  heard  behind  the  curtain 
declaiming  the  following  passages,  symbolical  respec- 
tively of  the  democratic  and  the  aristocratic  spirit. 

Democratic  Voice. 

M!  The  gods  sent  not 

Corn  for  the  rich  men  only. 
What  is  the  city  but  the  people? 
The  people  are  the  city. 

Aristocratic   Voice. 

M2  What's  the  matter,  you  dissentious  rogues, 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs? 

You  slander 

The  [heads]  o'  the  State,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

[You're]  such  as  cannot  rule, 
Nor  ever  will  be  ruled. 

Democratic  Voice  (again). 

MI  You  speak  o'  the  people 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

All  (sing)  :  Gerald  Massey's  "  Through  all  the  long  dark 
night  of  years.1' 

D. — Let  us  this  day  hear  the  story  of  Coriolanus,  the  patrician 
of  Rome,  who  regarded  common  people  as  unfit  to  govern,  and 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  his  pride. 

S.  First  Discourse. — Story  told  briefly,  but  graphically,  from 
Plutarch  and  Shakespeare.  (Plutarch  is  more  sympathetic  with 
the  plebeians  and  the  tribunes  than  Shakespeare ;  in  fact,  he  shows 
that  the  patricians  had  utterly  broken  faith  with  the  men  who 
had  "cheerfully  undergone  the  fatigues  of  war";  Sicinius  and 
Brutus  had  led  the  secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  and  deserve 
as  much  honour  as  Hampden.) 
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Brief  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  "  aris- 
tocracy," "democracy,"  "oligarchy,"  etc.  The  objections 
suggested  in  the  play  of  Coriolanus  to  popular  government,  or 
even  to  mixed  government,  are  the  following : — 

(i)  The  people  have  no  opinions  worth  anything ;  their  opinions 
are  merely  stuffed  into  them  by  "  demagogues  "  (or  others).  The 
tribune  sees  to  it  that  they  are  "  made  ready  for  [a]  hint  when 
we  shall  hope  to  give't  them  "  (iii.  24). 

Thus  the  people  are  a  "  beast  with  many  heads  "  that  at  one 
moment  will  applaud,  at  the  next  banish  their  defender,  and  then, 
when  disasters  approach,  will  allege  : — • 

"  For  mine   own   part. 
When  I  said,  Banish  him,  I  said  'twas  pity." 

They  are  : — 

"  As  rash  in  the  repeal  as  hasty 
T'  expel  him  thence." 

In  fact,  the  opinions  of  the  people  are  of  the  nature  of  a  physical 
irritation ;  they  are  not  profound,  sincere  convictions  at  all,  but  a 
sort  of  superficial  "  itch  "  which  merely  makes  them  restless  and 
dissatisfied. 

"  What's  the  matter,  you  dissentious  rogues, 
That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs?  " 

(This  metaphor  is  extraordinarily  powerful  and  suggestive!) 

The  real  blessings  of  life  come  to  the  people,  not  from  the 
people ;  in  fact,  from  the  patricians  : — 

"  From  them   to  you, 
And  no  way  from  yourselves." 

Majorities  really  count  for  nothing  : — 

"  We  are  the  greater  poll," 

the  people  say;  but  what  does  that  matter?  Wisdom,  not 
numbers,  should  be  the  main  thing.  It  is  absurd  that — 

"  Gentry,   title,    wisdom 
Cannot  conclude  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general   ignorance." 

(2)  Again,    it   is    alleged    that    the   common    people   are   less 
patriotic  than  the  aristocrats ;  "  to  die  nobly  for  one's  country  " 
is  a  patrician,  not  a  plebeian  ideal. 

(3)  The  next  argument  is  really  a  physical  prejudice,  and  not 
an  argument  at  all ;  yet  perhaps  it  is  the  most  powerful  with 
many   of   the   well-to-do   who  have   plenty   of   soap   and   water, 
leisure,  and  service.     The  populace  is  dirty  or  vulgar  in  habits ; 
they  wear  "  stinking,  greasy  caps  ";  they  have  the  "  breath  of 
garlic  eaters  " ;  the  best  advice  they  can  receive  is  therefore  to : — 

"  Wash  their  faces 
And  keep  their  teeth  clean." 
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(One  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  man  like  Coriolanus — type  of  the 
thorough-going  patrician  in  all  ages — might  have  realized,  if  he 
had  been  taught  early,  that  poverty  brings  dirt  and  all  the  other 
evils  discussed  above  in  its  train.  But  he  had  not  been  taught 
these  things.  He  tells  us  that  his  mother  had  trained  him  to 
despise  the  people;  she  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  them — 

"  Things  created 

To  buy  and  sell  with  groats ;  to  show  bare  heads 
In  congregations ;  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war." 

Now  the  other  side!  What  led,  in  the  original  Coriolanus 
story,  to  the  appointment  of  the  tribunes?  The  sheer  selfishness, 
blindness  and  bad  faith  of  the  patricians,  which  resulted  in  the 
migration  of  the  plebeians  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  Are  patricians 
any  wiser  than  plebeians?  Is  oligarchy  any  better  than 
democracy?  Rome  had  tried  monarchy,  and  had  expelled  the 
Tarquins ;  it  had  tried  oligarchy  or  aristocracy,  and  the  patricians 
had  proved  as  bad  as  the  kings ! 

And  although  it  is  true  that  the  populace  is  not,  as  a  collective 
organism,  the  inventor  of  great  ideas,  that  great  things  come,  as 
Menenius  says  to  the  people : — 

"  From  them  to  you, 
And  no  way  from  yourselves  :  " 

who  are  the  "  them  "?    Do  the  aristocrats  invent  great  ideas? 

No  doubt  real  aristocrats  do  (aristos  =  best),  for  they  are  the 
men  of  genius  and  heroism ;  but  the  aristocrats  of  mere  rank  and 
position  are  no  more  inventive  than  the  populace. 

It  was  said  by  Coriolanus  that  the  people  could  never  see 
things  clearly;  they  are  the  "  bisson  (blind)  multitude":  they 
could  only  feel  miseries  : — 

"  Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders;  till  at  length 
Your  ignorance,  which  finds  not  till  it  feels, 

Still  your  own  foes,  deliver  you to  some  nation 

That  won  you  without  blows." 

Harrington  also  said  :  "  The  people  cannot  see,  but  they  can 
feel."  Thus,  as  Johnson  points  out,  the  people  have  the  same 
character  of  stupidity  from  their  enemy  and  their  friend. 

But  are  the  rich  and  powerful  any  better?  Are  they  not  as 
blind  to  facts? 

And  though  the  aristocratic  class  is  perhaps  more  "  patriotic  '* 
than  the  populace,  is  not  their  patriotism  of  a  very  narrow  type, 
and  is  it  not  largely  based  on  the  fact  that  war  supplies  the 
aristocrats  with  eminent  positions?  How  can  a  poor  man  feel 
very  patriotic  if  his  country  starves  him?  Is  not  pride  as  great 
a  vice  as  factious  discontent? 
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(//  a  part  of  the  play  of  "Coriolanus  "  can  be  acted,  this 
may  be  the  place  for  it.  The  episode  of  Coriolanus 
unwillingly  soliciting  the  votes  or  "  voices  "  of  the 
people  is  most  suitable. — Art  II,  Sc.  3.) 

D.  "  Let  us  see  and  hear  Coriolanus  unwillingly  asking  the 
common  people  for  their  votes  or  voices." 

(Acted  as  above.) 

S.  Short  Discourse  on  Electioneering. — The  idea  of  every  one 
taking  a  share  in  the  government  is  a  grand  one;  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  How  can  it  best  be  accomplished?  Plainly  a  man's  vote 
or  "  voice  "  is  not  of  any  value  to  the  State  unless  he  understands 
the  questions  on  which  he  is  voting,  or,  at  any  rate,  has  some 
power  of  judging  the  characters  and  ability  of  the  person  for 
whom  he  votes.  Note  the  remark  of  the  First  Citizen  : — 

11  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  anything,  we  hope  to  gain 
by  you  "  :  and  the  sneer  of  Coriolanus  :  "  I  will  practise  the 

insinuating  nod,    and   will    [take   off   my   hat] most  counter- 

feitly therefore,  beseech  you  I  may  be  consul." 

Note,  too,  that  Coriolanus  was  quite  as  revolutionary  as  any 
democrat,  only  in  the  opposite  direction ;  he  wanted  the  abolition 
of  the  people's  vote! 

(There  are  many  other  points  suggested  in  the  play;  the 
parable  of  the  belly  and  the  members  is  full  of  pertinence.) 

D.  reads  a  few  famous  passages,  mainly  of  a  democratic 
tendency. 

All  (sing):  Ebenezer  Elliott's  "God  Save  the  People!"  or 
Edward  Carpenter's  "  England  Arise!  " 

Beethoven's  "  Coriolan  "  is  played  again. 


XIII. 
THE    CELEBRATION    OF   ST.    PAUL.* 

WE  are  not  enthusiastic  for  New  Testament  Celebra- 
tions. We  prefer,  on  the  whole,  simple  readings  of 
New  Testament  passages,  more  thoughtfully  chosen 
and  more  impressively  spoken  than  at  present.  We 
may  be  wrong  in  suggesting  a  "  Day  "  for  St.  Paul, 
but  we  include  it  in  our  specimen  celebrations  in  order 
that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  evading  the  thorough- 
going application  of  the  principles  by  which  we  stand. 
We  contend  that  the  Celebration  or  Commemoration 
here  given  is  in  every  way  conducive  to  the  state  of 
mind  and  heart  which  the  most  earnest  of  Christian 
teachers  or  ministers  could  desire. 

The  suggested  discourse  notes  (which,  no  doubt, 
can  be  greatly  improved  upon)  will  indicate  our  belief 
that  Paul  was  a  real  person,  a  distinctive  individuality, 
with  qualities  that  made  him  worthy  of  the  mighty 
task  to  which  he  dedicated  himself — and  with  some  of 
the  defects  of  those  qualities !  We  accept  the  fact  of 
his  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus;  but  we  regard 
with  indifference  the  question  as  to  whether  Jesus  did 
actually  in  some  way  appear  to  Paul,  or  whether  Paul 
underwent  some  other  form  of  psychic  or  mental 

*  In  the  Roman  missal,  January  25th  is  set  aside  as  the  Day  of 
Saul's  Conversion  and  June  3oth  as  the  Day  for  the  Commemoration 
of  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul  is  great  enough  to  deserve  two  Celebrations 
every  year,  and  out  of  courtesy  to  Ireland,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Catholics  generally,  we  suggest  the  adoption  for  the  dates  of  the 
Celebrations  those  already  chosen.  The  treatment  for  the  "  Conver- 
sion "  could  vary  somewhat  from  that  for  the  "  Commemoration." 
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experience.  Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why  this 
*'  vision  "  should  not  be  compared  in  the  discourse  with 
the  "visions"  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  John  Bunyan,  or 
even  with  the  "revelations"  or  "flashes"  of  truth 
that  have  come  to  numberless  artists  and  poets  and 
scientists.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  we  have 
pointed  out — for  the  sake  of  honesty — that  Paul,  like 
the  other  apostles,  erred  in  looking  for  an  immediate 
Second  Coming.  It  was  Paul  himself  who  rebuked 
the  inhabitants  of  Lystra  for  treating  him  as  a  god  : 
"  We  also,"  he  said,  "  are  men  of  like  passions  with 
you."  In  our  view  humanity  robs  itself  of  one  of  its 
greatest  treasures  in  regarding  Paul  as  a  phenomenon 
outside  all  the  common  categories  of  thought.  In  this 
celebration  we  try  to  show  him  as  a  man  touched  to 
magnificence  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  but  still  liable 
to  error  and  fault. 

In  most  schools,  unfortunately,  he  is  made  not  only 
into  a  mystery  but  into  a  weariness  of  the  flesh ;  his 
journeys  are  regarded  as  a  priceless  "stand-by"  for 
the  teacher  of  Scripture,  and  are  therefore  detailed, 
day  after  day,  ad  nauseam;  his  epistles,  meanwhile, 
are  hardly  touched  at  all,  and  never  with  any  exhaus- 
tiveness  and  skill.  They  are,  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  not  "  milk  for  babes,"  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  his  finest  utterances  should  remain  totally  un- 
familiar because  his  teaching  is  adult. 

The  treatment  here  proposed  is  as  follows.  One 
day  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  complete  conspectus  of  St. 
Paul's  life  and  work  :  this  day  may  recur  annually  or 
half-yearly,  but  it  is  to  be,  specifically,  a  St.  Paul's 
Day.  Supplementing  this  there  will  be  scores  of 
references  to  St.  Paul  and  his  writings  during  other 
celebrations. 

We  doubt  the  advisability  of  visual  symbolism  or 
stage  device  for  a  New  Testament  celebration ;  but  it 
would  add  considerably  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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opening  we  propose,  if  a  few  pictures  of  'St.  Paul — 
one  of  them  showing  him  at  work  making  tents — 
could  be  placed  in  advance  on  the  picture  stand.1  It 
would  be  in  itself  an  education  if,  in  addition,  the 
"  Commandments  of  St.  Paul  "  (given  below)  were 
hung  up  in  every  class-room  for  a  few  days  before, 
during,  and  after  the  Celebration.  Maps  should  of 
course  also  be  displayed. 

The  whole  school  should  rise  and  sing : — 2 

For  all  the  saints  who  from  their  labours  rest, 
Who  Thee  by  faith  before  the  world  confessed, 
Thy  name,  O  Jesu,  be  for  ever  blest.     Alleluia ! 

Thou  wast  their  Rock,  their  Fortress,  and  their  Might; 
Thou,  Lord,  their  Captain  in  the  well-fought  fight; 
Thou  in  the  darkness  drear  their  one  true  light.    Alleluia ! 

O  may  Thy  soldiers,  faithful,  true,  and  bold, 

Fight  as  the  saints  who  nobly  fought  of  old, 

And  win,  with  them,  the  victor's  crown  of  gold.    Alleluia ! 

O  blest  communion  !  fellowship  Divine ! 
We  feebly  struggle,  they  in  glory  shine; 
Yet  all  are  one  in  Thee  for  all  are  Thine.  Alleluia  ! 

And  when  the  strife  is  fierce,  the  warfare  long, 

Steals  on  the  ear  the  distant  triumph  song, 

And  hearts  are  brave  again,  and  arms  are  strong.     Alleluia ! 

Passages  from  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul "  should  b* 
played.  As  the  music  dies  away,  the  Director  of  the 
Celebration  should  declaim  these  words : — 

D. — Two  men  I  honour  and  no  third. 

"  First  (touching  with  a  wand  the  picture  of  St.  Paul  engaged 
in  manual  work)  the  toil-worn  Craftsman  that  with  earth-made 
Implement  laboriously  conquers  the  Earth  and  makes  her  man's. 
Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  Hand;  crooked,  coarse,  wherein 
notwithstanding  lies  a  cunning  virtue,  indefeasibly  royal,  as  of 
the  sceptre  of  this  planet.  Hardly  entreated  Brother !  For  us 
was  thy  back  so  bent,  for  us  were  thy  straight  limbs  and  fingers 
so  deformed.  Thou  wert  our  Conscript  on  whom  the  lot  fell, 
and  fighting  our  battles  wert  so  marred Toil  on,  toil  on  :  thou 

1  There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  the  older  New  Testament 
pictures  in  a  volume  called  "  The  Bible  in  Art,"  edited  by  W.  Shaw 
Sparrow.  Needless  to  say  there  may  here  also  be  &  fine  opportunity  for 
modern  artists  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  school.  The  tent-maker  motif 
has  been  surprisingly  neglected. 

«  "  All  Saints."    Tune  by  Barnby. 
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art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may ;  thou  tillest  for  the 
altogether  indispensable,  for  daily  bread. 

"  A  second  man  I  honour  and  still  more  highly  :  (touching  with 
his  wand  the  other  picture  or  pictures  of  St.  Paul)  Him  who  is 
seen  toiling  for  the  spiritually  indispensable ;  not  daily  bread, 
but  the  bread  of  life.  Is  not  he  too  in  his  duty ;  endeavouring 

towards  inward  Harmony Highest  of  all,   when  his  outward 

and  his  inward  endeavour  are  one :  when  we  can  name  him 
Artist;  not  earthly  Craftsman  only,  but  inspired  Thinker,  who 
with  heaven-made  Implement  conquers  Heaven  for  us !  If  the 
poor  and  humble  toil  that  we  have  food,  must  not  the  high  and 
glorious  toil  for  him  in  return,  that  he  may  have  Light,  have 
Guidance,  Freedom,  Immortality? 

"  These  two,  in  all  their  degrees,  I  honour — all  else  is  chaff 
and  dust." 

S. — Discourse  Notes. 

You  [children]  have  read  books  of  travel  like  Captain  Cook's 
Voyages ;  and  stories  like  those  told  of  the  exploits  of  Ulysses. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  have  heard  about  Othello,  the  Moor,  in 
Shakespeare's  Play,  and  his  adventures.  This  is  what  he  says  : — 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech, 

And  little  bless'd  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace; 

For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 

Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 

Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 

And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak 

More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle. 

[I  could  speak]  of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 

Of  hairbreadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 

And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence 

And  portance  in  my  travels'  history. 

To-day  we  are  going  to  keep  in  honour  the  memory  of  another 
great  traveller  who  had  adventures  as  thrilling  as  any  of  these 
real  or  imaginary  heroes.  St.  Paul  was  a  greater  traveller  than 
almost  any  one  in  history.  Many  of  the  perils  he  faced  were  due 
to  those  who  hated  the  work  he  was  doing ;  but  not  a  few  of 
them  were  adventures  of  the  other  kind  :  shipwreck,  starvation, 
an.1  cold.  Listen  to  his  own  words : — 

"  In  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in 
prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  [Of  the  Jews]  five  times 
received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods, 
once  was  I  stoned.  Thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  day  and  a 
night  I  have  been  in  the  deep;  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils 
of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  country- 
men, in  perils  of  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in 
the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren. 
In  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness."! 

1  a  Corinthians  xi. 
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So  you  see  Paul  had  plenty  of  adventures !  Why  did  he  travel 
about?  Why  did  he  take  all  these  risks?  Why  was  he  at  last 
put  to  death  by  his  enemies?  It  was  because  he  wanted  to  present 
to  people  a  Message  that  he  thought  was  more  important  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  Years  before  he  had  probably  listened* 
to  some  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  had  not  agreed 
with  it ;  he  perhaps  was  one  of  those  Pharisees  who  kept  putting 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  Jesus,  but  whereas  most  of  the  Pharisees 
were,  as  Jesus  called  them,  "  hypocrites  "  and  "  whited  sepul- 
chres," Paul  honestly  hated  Christianity  because  he  had  been 
brought  up  a  strict  Jew  and  really  loved  and  lived  the  old  Jewish 
religion  taught  him  by  his  parents  and  teachers.  He  was  afraid 
this  new  religion  would  destroy  something  that  was  good  and  true. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  we  find  Paul  bitterly  persecuting 
the  disciples.  Yet  all  this  time  he  was  very  ill  at  ease,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  wonderful  intelligence  and  noble  character,  and 
though  the  teaching  of  Christ  seemed  to  him  very  wrong,  yet 
he  could  see  that  there  was  something  magnificent  in  it.  He 
became  more  and  more  tormented  by  the  thought  that  he  was 
wrong  and  that  Jesus  was  right,  and  at  last,  as  often  happens 
with  great  men,  a  sudden  vision  came  to  him. 

It  was  near  Damascus,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Jesus  asking  him  why  he  kept  struggling  against  the  Truth  : 
41  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?  "  From  that  time  he 
was  convinced  of  his  duty  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  And 
so  he  travelled,  year  after  year,  from  place  to  place,  giving  all 
he  possessed  and  himself  to  the  service  of  Jesus. 

This  is  what  an  English  poet,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  imagines  him 
to  say  : — 

44  Whoso  hath  felt  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest, 

Cannot  confound  nor  doubt  Him,  nor  deny; 
Yea,  with  one  voice,  O  world,  though  thou  deniest, 
Stand  thou  on  that  side,  for  on  this  am  I  ! 

44  Oh,  could  I  tell,  ye  surely  would  believe  it  I 
Oh,  could  I  only  say  what  I  have  seen  ! 
How  should  I  tell,  or  how  can  ye  receive  it, 
How  till  He  bringeth  you  where  I  have  been  ? 

44  Therefore,  O  Lord,  I  will  not  fail  nor  falter, 

Nay  but  I  ask  it,  nay  but  I  desire, 
Lay  on  my  lips  thine  embers  of  the  altar, 
Seal  with  the  sting  and  furnish  with  the  fire. 

44  Give  me  a  voice,  a  cry  and  a  complaining — 
Oh,  let  my  sound  be  stormy  on  their  ears ! 
Throat  that  would  shout,  but  cannot  stay  for  straining, 
Eyes  that  would  weep,  but  cannot  wait  for  tears." 

1  This  is  implied  though  not  stated  explicitly  in  2  Corinthians  v.  16. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  experiences  as  those  of  St.  Paul  could 
have  been  those  of  a  man  whose  only  knowledge  of  Jesus  was  from 
hearsay. 
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In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  are  told  a  good  deal  about  his 
journeys,  but  there  was  much  more  that  we  are  not  told  at  all ; 
"  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  day  and  a  night  I  have  been  in 

the  deep in  peril  of  robbers."     I   wish  we  knew  the  whole 

story. 

(At  this  point,  using  the  map  freely,  but  not  in  elaborate 
class-room  manner,  the  Speaker  should  outline  the  jour- 
neys of  St.  Paul,  and  then  resume  the  discourse.) 

Do  not  think  that  Paul  never  made  a  mistake.  He  and  all 
the  other  early  Christians  believed  that  before  many  years  Jesus 
was  going  to  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  bring  the  world 
to  an  end ;  at  least  this  is  what  he  believed  when  he  wrote  his 
first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians.l  But  although  he  made  some 
mistakes  he  was  one  of  the  bravest,  kindest,  and  ablest  of  men, 
and  he  deserves  to  be  called  "  Saint  Paul." 

Many  of  his  teachings  are  difficult  to  explain.  You  must 
read  some  of  these  more  difficult  passages  as  you  grow  older.  To- 
day we  will  only  hear  a  few  of  his  most  famous  sayings,  which 
have  been  gathered  together  from  his  writings  and  may  be  called 
"  The  Commandments  of  Saint  Paul.' 

The  Director  should  then  read  the  following  "  Command- 
ments of  Saint  Paul/'  which  have  been  compiled  from 
the  various  epistles.  Exposition  is  unnecessary: — 

D. — "  Be  kindly  affectioned  to  one  another  with  brotherly  love; 
in  honour  preferring  one  another. 

"  Distribute  to  the  necessity  of  men  :  be  given  to  hospitality. 

"  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also 
on  the  things  of  others.  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  them  that  weep.  Put  on  [a  heart  of  compassion], 
kindness,  humility,  meekness,  long  suffering ;  forbearing  one 
another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  [complaint) 

against  any; and  above  all  these  things  put  on  love,  which  is 

the  bond  of  perfectness. 

"  Bless  them  that  curse  you  :  bless  and  curse  not.  Recom- 
pense to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather 
give  place  unto  wrath  :  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine,  I 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  :  for  in  so  doing  thou 
shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil, 
but  overcome  evil  with  good.  Let  your  forbearance  be  known 
unto  all  men.  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens. 

"  Be  of  the  same  mind  one  toward  another.  Be  at  peace 
among  yourselves.  If  it  is  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men. 

"  Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble  minded, 
support  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all  men.  Let  not  the  sun 
go  down  upon  your  wrath.  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 

1  Thessalonians,  Chapter  iv. 
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anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you, 
with  all  malice. 

"  Let  no  corrupt  [speech]  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  [such 
as  is  good  for  edifying  as  the  need  may  be,  that  it  may  give  grace 
to  them  that  hear].  Putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth 
unto  his  neighbour  :  for  we  are  members  one  of  another. 

"  Rejoice  in  hope.  Rejoice  evermore.  In  everything  give 
thanks.  Do  all  things  without  murmurings  and  disputings. 

"  Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate. 
Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits.  Let  nothing  be  done  through 
strife  or  vain-glory  :  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem 
others  better  than  themselves. 

"  Quench  not  the  spirit.  Despise  not  prophesyings.  Prove 
all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

"  [Be]  not  slothful  in  business  [but]  fervent  in  spirit.  Work 
out  your  own  salvation  in  fear  and  trembling. 

"  Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Study  to  be 

quiet  and  to  do  your  own  business that  ye  may  walk  honestly 

and  may  have  lack  of  nothing.  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no 

more :  but  rather  let  him  labour,  working  with  his  hands  the 
thing  which  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that 
needeth.  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat. 

"  Render  to  all  their  dues  :  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due  : 
custom  to  whom  custom  :  fear  to  whom  fear  :  honour  to  whom 
honour.  Walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  redeem- 
ing the  time. 

"  Abhor  that  which  is  evil :  cleave  to  that  which  is  good. 
Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil.  Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order. 

"  Finally whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 

are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 

Following  the  recital  of  these  passages,  the  Director  should 
require  silence  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  order  that 
the  whole  assemblage  may  meditate  upon  Paul's  life  and 
teaching. 

All  should  then  rise  and  sing  Martin  Luther's  hymn  in 
Carlyle's  translation  (Tune  Wiitenburg)  :~r- 

i  "  A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is  still, 

A  trusty  shield  and  weapon ; 
He'll  help  us  clear  from  all  the  ill 
That  hath  us  now  o'ertaken. 
The  ancient  prince  of  hell 
Hath  risen  with  purpose  fell ; 
Strong  mail  of  craft  and  power 
He  weareth  in  this  hour ; 
On  earth  is  not  his  fellow. 
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2  "  With  force  of  arms  we  nothing  can, 

Full  soon  were  we  down-ridden ; 
But  for  us  fights  the  proper  Man, 
Whom  God  Himself  hath  bidden. 
Ask  ye,  Who  is  this  same? 
Christ  Jesus  is  His  name, 
The  Lord  Sabaoth's  Son  ; 
He,  and  no  other  one, 
Shall  conquer  in  the  battle. 

3  "  And  were  this  world  all  devils  o'er, 

And  watching  to  devour  us, 
We  lay  it  not  to  heart  so  sore; 
Not  they  can  overpower  us. 
And  let  the  prince  of  ill 
Look  grim  as  e'er  he  will, 
He  harms  us  not  a  whit ; 
For  why?  his  doom  is  writ; 
A  word  shall  quickly  slay  him. 

4  "  God's  word,  for  all  their  craft  and  force, 

One  moment  shall  not  linger, 
But  spite  of  hell,  shall  have  its  course, 
Tis  written  by  His  finger. 
And,  though  they  take  our  life, 
Goods,  honour,  children,  wife, 
Yet  is  their  profit  small : 
These  things  shall  vanish  all, 
The  city  of  God  remaineth." 

(Martin  Luther,  tr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  1831.) 


In  Sections  XIV  to  XX  the  principles  underlying  our 
"  School  Celebrations  "  are  set  forth  at  greater  length. 


XIV. 
THE    REPLY    TO    A    POSSIBLE    OBJECTION. 

OBJECTIONS  to  our  scheme  and  replies  to  those  objec- 
tions we  have  relegated,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  later 
section  of  this  book.  But  one  objection  is  so  plausible, 
and,  we  may  add,  so  important  (unlike  the  majority 
of  those  which  we  shall  discuss)  that  we  think  it 
should  be  dealt  with  here  and  now. 

The  objection,  awakened  by  a  perusal  of  the  four 
preceding  celebrations,  is  that  our  scheme  may  prove 
"above  children's  heads."  A  very  important  educa- 
tional principle  is  here  involved. 

We  hope  and  intend  that  much  of  the  language  of 
our  celebrations  will  be  above  the  "  heads  "  of  chil- 
dren. We  hope,  however,  that  our  celebrations  will 
not  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  their  "  hearts." 

Our  celebrations  are  not  intended  for  infants' 
schools  or  for  very  junior  classes.  Special  prepara- 
tory celebrations,  embodying  portions  of  our  own 
proposals,  are  desirable  for  these  purposes;  we  have 
not,  however,  attempted  to  supply  them. 

But  the  language  employed  in  our  proposed  cele- 
brations may  be  regarded  as  too  difficult  for  any 
children  and  perhaps  even  as  loo  difficult  for  young 
adolescents.  Full  immediate  comprehension  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  essential.  The  devisers  of  the  scheme 
will  be  satisfied  if,  by  means  of  it,  memory  material 
is  built  into  the  minds  of  the  coming  generation  as  a 
grand  and  potent  background  for  after-life.  The 
moral,  civic,  or  religious  experience  of  the  child  is  too 
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scanty  to  allow  of  full  comprehension  of  any  principle 
of  conduct;  indeed,  the  comprehension  sometimes 
comes  only  in  middle  or  advanced  age.  The  present 
scheme  attempts  to  supply,  by  methods  vastly  superior 
to  those  that  have  been  in  use  (catechetical,  memoriter, 
argumentative,  hortatory,  etc.),  memory  material  on 
which  in  after-life  a  human  being  can  fall  back  and 
to  which  lecturers,  preachers,  writers,  etc.,  can  appeal. 
If  the  language  employed  in  the  celebrations  is  crude, 
unmusical,  unimpressive,  or  in  any  other  way  un- 
worthy; or  if,  again,  the  celebrations  are  too  long,  or 
too  lacking  in  variety,  to  prevent  boredom  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  the  scheme  may  be  condemned.  But 
it  should  not  be  condemned  merely  on  the  ground  that 
the  language  used  is  sometimes  above  the  heads  of 
the  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  children  now  con- 
stantly take  part  in  Morning  Prayers,  etc.,  at  school 
without  understanding  much  of  what  is  said  or  sung. 

Again,  the  presence  of  adults  at  these  liturgical 
celebrations  is  very  desirable  and  with  better  con- 
structed schools  will  become  increasingly  feasible.  Men 
and  women  would  be  better  for  starting  the  day  with 
the  noble  music  of  a  celebration  ringing  in  their  ears, 
steadying  their  nerves,  or  creating  new  emotions  of 
solidarity.  Here,  then,  is  another  argument  against 
a  too  great  childishness  of  diction.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  coming  developments  of  adolescent  and  adult 
education  the  word  "  pupil  "  will  scarcely  mean 
"child."  As  far  as  is  reasonably  possible  we  wish 
to  emphasize  community  between  children,  adolescents, 
and  adults. 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  every  celebration 
includes  a  Discourse,  and  sometimes  two.  The  Dis- 
course will,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  audience 
addressed  and  may  be  as  simple,  explanatory,  humor- 
ous, or  colloquial  as  the  speaker  may  feel  desirable. 
The  more  liturgical  passages,  on  the  other  hand, 
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should  not  be  rendered  in  a  colloquial,  still  less  in  a 
base  or  vulgar  manner;  they  should  be  delivered  with 
an  impressiveness  and  dignity  that  sometimes  rises  to 
high  passion  and  never  sinks  to  pedantry  or  monotony. 
In  our  attempted  celebrations  we  have  kept  distinct 
the  role  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Discourse  (indicated  by 
S)  from  that  of  the  Director  (indicated  by  D) ;  the 
gifts  of  speech  and  presentation  are  assumed  to  be  of 
a  different  kind  in  the  two  cases.  Though  both  persons 
may  be  masters  or  mistresses  of  the  school  the  plan  is 
contemplated  of  ultimately  allowing  competent  people 
of  all  creeds,  professions,  and  enthusiasms  to  assume 
either  role  on  occasion,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
Speaker.  In  a  celebration  of  India  or  of  Ireland,  of 
Temperance  or  of  Eugenics,  of  Roman  Catholicism  or 
of  Quakerism,  of  the  Scout  Movement  or  of  Lifeboat 
Day,  what  could  be  more  valuable  or  appropriate  than 
for  an  outside  representative  of  these  ideas  to  speak 
to  the  school  ?  But  for  the  moment,  D  and  S  may  be 
regarded  as  masters  and  mistresses  only,  and  no  doubt 
the  Director  would,  even  if  the  arrangement  for  the 
admission  of  outsiders  came  into  extensive  use,  be 
generally  one  of  the  school  staff  and  most  commonly 
the  head  teacher. 

It  must  be  further  remembered  that  much  of  the 
celebration  will  consist  of  music  and  that  certain  fea- 
tures of  it  will  consist  of  pageantry,  ceremonial,  etc. 
These  will  appeal  to  all  but  the  youngest  children  and 
perhaps  convey  to  those  who  cannot  understand  much 
of  the  verbiage,  the  spirit  of  the  celebration. 

As  a  child  of  nine,  the  pupil  may  grasp  little  of 
what  the  celebration  means.  But  he  will  know  that 
something  fine  is  going  forward;  he  will  realize  dis- 
tantly through  the  explanations  of  his  class  teacher, 
and  perhaps  his  parents,  what  this  something  is  about. 
At  the  next  (annual  or  other)  celebration  of  the  same 
idea,  he  will  see  a  little  more  of  what  it  all  means. 
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At  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  he  will  have  a  far  fuller 
comprehension  of  what  the  celebration  stands  for, 
even  if  he  does  not  understand  many  of  the  individual 
words.  At  his  last  two  or  three  celebrations,  we 
believe  that  a  boy  of  average  intelligence  can  and  will 
thoroughly  enter  into  what  is  done. 

By  attending  preliminary  infant  celebrations  on  the 
same  themes,  by  being  present  once  or  in  many  cases 
twice  each  year  at  the  same  celebrations,  by  having 
preparatory  and  supplementary  instruction,  by  talking 
to  parents  and  school  fellows,  and  by  hearing  in  many 
different  connections  the  same  pieces  of  literature  and 
music,  the  pupil  would  by  the  age  of  fourteen  have 
gained,  as  an  imperishable  possession,  certain  ideas 
and  ideals  of  vital  importance  to  himself  and  to  the 
community.  He  would  reverence  Shakespeare,  he 
would  want  to  hear  more  of  him;  the  "uncultured 
Huns  "  would  no  longer  be  able  to  claim  the  poet  as 
their  own  possession.  The  boy  would  have  learned, 
as  an  axiom  of  his  soul,  that  it  was  a  caddish  thing 
not  to  be  loyal  to  the  League  of  Nations;  a  hundred 
emphatic  counsellors  (scraps  of  music,  bits  of  verse, 
fragments  of  earnest  discourse)  would  urge  him  to  do 
what  he  could  to  make  the  League  of  Nations  effective. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  see  how  much  can  be 
accomplished  immediately,  we  admit  ingenuously  that 
never  until  education  runs  on  into  adolescence  will  our 
scheme  realize  more  than  a  fraction  of  its  possibilities. 
A  celebration,  rendered  but  once  or  twice  each  year, 
will  become  sufficiently  memorized  only  if  it  is  heard 
at  least  half  a  dozen  times,  even  with  all  the  supple- 
mentary class  work,  questioning,  repetition,  etc.  We 
know,  too,  that  in  adolescence  a  celebration  will  have 
dynamic  effects  which  it  can  never  have  in  the  more 
stolid  period  of  childhood. 


XV. 

THE    ENRICHMENT   OF   THE    MEMORY. 

WE  lay  great  stress  upon  the  way  in  which  our  scheme 
will  supply  the  child,  and,  in  course  of  time,  the  com- 
munity, with  a  store  of  memories.  We  should  like  to 
see  far  more  attention  given  in  schools  to  memory  as 
a  factor  in  mere  efficiency;  but  still  more  do  we  desire 
educationists  to  recognize  the  services  it  may  render 
in  tranquillizing  a  man's  soul  and  in  impelling  him 
towards  an  effective  idealism. 

Like  Wordsworth,  we  wish  to  enrich  people's 
minds  with  comforting  and  elevating  memories.  We 
might  quote  his  lines  to  a  rainbow  (*'  My  heart  leaps 
up  "),  where  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  human  days 
being  bound  "each  to  each  by  natural  piety."  We 
might  quote  from  his  sonnet  on  the  Inner  Vision  : — 

"  With  Thought  and  Love  companions  on  our  way — 
Whate'er  the  senses  take  or  may  refuse — 
The  Mind's  internal  heaven  shall  shed  her  dews 
Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  day." 

The  idea  of  a  mind's  "  internal  heaven  "  is  the 
one  we  wish  to  emphasize.  The  mind  should  possess 
an  inner  fane  of  what  Keats  calls  "  linked  thoughts," 
memories  of  beauty,  of  consolation,  of  inspiration, 
built  in  "some  untrodden  region  of  the  mind." 

In  Tintern  Abbey  and  The  Daffodils,  Wordsworth 
strikes  the  same  note.  The  "  inward  eye,"  now  remote 
from  the  lake  where  the  daffodils  were  first  seen,  feeds 
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on  their  memory  yet.  And  in  the  lines  to  the  Cuckoo, 
we  have  again  the  idea  of  the  revival,  years  after- 
wards, of  ancient  memories  : — 

"  Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours." 

In  what  is  perhaps  his  finest  book,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Mark  Twain  makes  exquisite  literary  use  of  the  same 
principle.  A  great  tree  in  Domremy  is  given  a  mystical 
significance  in  the  lives  of  Joan  and  the  playmates  of 
her  childhood.  To  their  beloved  Fairy  Tree,  it  is 
their  custom  to  sing  : — 

"  Bide  alway  green  in  our  young  hearts ; 

Arbre  Fee  de  Bourlemont ! 
And  we  shall  alway  grateful  be, 

Not  heeding  time,  his  flight. 
And  when  in  exile  wand 'ring,  we 

Shall  fainting  yearn  for  glimpse  of  thee, 
O  rise  upon  our  sight !  " 

In  her  moments  of  doubt  and  anguish,  Joan  is 
inspired  by  visions  of  the  tree;  and  where  is  the 
irreverence  in  the  suggestion  that  as  her  body  perished 
in  the  flames,  she  was  thinking,  not  of  the  cross  only, 
but  of  the  fairy  tree  of  her  girlhood?  Matthew 
Arnold's  Thyrsis  employs  this  same  idea. 

An  even  more  powerful  illustration  of  this  phil- 
osophy of  memory  is  contained  in  a  Shakespearean 
passage  rescued  from  unintelligibility  by  the  genius 
of  Theobald.  Falstaff — drunkard,  glutton,  and  im- 
postor— dying  "just  between  twelve  and  one,  even  at 
the  turning  of  the  tide,"  smiled  upon  his  fingers'  ends 
and  "  babbled  of  green  fields."  No  emendation  in 
literature  is  more  masterly.  Shakespeare  himself,  if 
it  was  not  what  he  intended,  could  not  have  improved 
upon  it. 

One  more  quotation,  this  time  from  Goethe.  When 
Faust  was  about  to  put  the  cup  of  poison  to  his  lips 
he  heard  the  Easter  bells.  He  no  longer  believed  in 
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the  dogma  they  represented,  but  the  memory  associa- 
tions they  awakened  saved  him  from  suicide  :  — 

"  I  venture  not  to  soar  to  yonder  regions, 
Whence  the  glad  tidings  hither  float ; 
And  yet,  from  childhood  up  familiar  with  the  note, 

To  life  it  now  renews  the  old  allegiance 

These  chants,  to  youth,  and  all  its  sports  appealing, 
Proclaimed  the  Spring's  rejoicing  holiday ; 
And  Memory  holds  me  now,  with  childish  feeling, 
Back  from  the  last,  the  solemn  way." 

The  scheme  which  we  propose  will  supply  the 
child's  mind  with  a  vast  number  of  noble  memories, 
some  of  them  no  doubt  held  by  fragile  bonds,  others 
welded  indissolubly  to  the  soul.  Even  from  the  stand- 
point of  quantity  of  memories  our  scheme  will  have 
great  merits;  but  we  lay  particular  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  memories  acquired  by  the  child  will  be  joyful 
ones.  Most  persons  lament  that  the  recollection  of 
their  lessons  in  literature  and  the  Bible  is  not  pleasant. 
The  reason  for  this  we  have  suggested  in  a  previous 
section.  Humanistic  subjects  have  been  taught  in 
much  the  same  way  as  efficiency  subjects :  mechanical 
repetition,  statistical  examination,  every  device  that 
is  appropriate  for  the  cultivation  of  efficiency  has  been 
esteemed  appropriate  for  the  cultivation  of  taste.  The 
result  is  that  taste  has  not  been  cultivated.  Not  one 
man  in  a  hundred,  perhaps  not  one  in  a  thousand,  of 
the  nation  which  gave  Shakespeare  birth,  has  read 
half  a  dozen  of  his  plays;  the  nation  which  was  once 
renowned  for  its  love  of  the  Bible  "  hardly  reads  it 
at  all."  "  Occasionally,"  said  Bishop  Gore,  in  1905, 
"  it  dawns  upon  me  that  they  really  are  better 
acquainted  with  Shakespeare  in  Germany  than  we  are 
in  England."  "  Cannot  our  popular  schools," 
Matthew  Arnold  would  still  demand  were  he  alive 
to-day,  "do  as  much  for  the  Bible  as  the  Greek 
schools  did  for  Homer?  " 

In  urging  these  points  we  are  expressing  our  agree- 
ment with  the  Church  that  the  child  should  not  be 
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cast  into  the  world  with  an  equipment  merely  of 
Reason  and  Skill.  The  Church,  however,  insists 
that  Dogma  or  Doctrine  is  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
serve spiritual  life  from  vagueness  and  decay.  Were 
we  makers  of  phrases,  we  would,  on  the  contrary, 
employ  for  our  present  purpose  the  cry  of  "  Not  Holy 
Dogmas,  but  Holy  Memories  " !  This  does  not,  of 
course,  adequately  express  our  detailed  convictions. 
We  have  no  desire  to  minimize  the  importance  to  the 
individual  of  his  own  beliefs;  we  imagine  that  our 
scheme  will  conduce  to  intensity  of  personal  belief. 
But  we  are  thinking,  as  communities  must  learn  to 
do,  of  the  religion  that  binds  us  all  together,  rather 
than  of  the  religion  that  serves  the  individual. 

We  shall  not  convert  the  Church  at  once  to  this 
view ;  but  we  believe  that  all  people  who  have  the 
good  of  men  at  heart  will  admit  the  social  value  of  a 
common  memory  equipment,  and  that  many  will  say  : 
"  This  is  exactly  what  the  Church,  at  its  best,  means." 

The  student  will  find  the  most  important  applica- 
tion of  the  memory  principle  in  considering  that  only 
in  so  far  as  the  nation  has  a  fund  of  common  mem- 
ories has  it  a  real  existence.  Without  the  few 
memories  even  now  actually  held  in  common  men 
would  not  be  "  members  one  of  another  "  at  all.  Our 
view  is  that  there  should  be  a  far  richer  substratum 
of  memory  than  at  present  sustains  the  national  or 
imperial  or  world  tradition.  Nothing  would  better 
achieve  the  task  of  the  spiritual  unification  of  the  nation 
— or  the  League  of  Nations — than  the  provision  of 
such  a  substratum.  Cook's  son  and  duke's  son,  mis- 
tress and  maid,  would  be  able  to  co-operate  in  ways 
at  present  impossible :  artists,  speakers,  and  journ- 
alists would  know  the  mental  contents  of  persons  whom 
they  addressed  :  all  kinds  of  communal  activity  would 
spring  up;  social  intercourse  would  assume  a  new 
quality. 
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This  consideration  has  been  borne  in  upon  us  by 
our  experience  as  speakers  to  every  sort  of  gathering. 
We  have  sometimes  found  that  a  quotation  or  a  refer- 
ence awakens  a  response  in  the  audience  :  more  often  it 
does  not.  Certain  historical  personalities  an  audience 
will  have  heard  of :  the  vast  majority,  we  can  assume, 
will  be  unknown.  The  speaker  or  preacher  has,  there- 
fore, to  select  his  material  with  paralysing  timidity  if 
he  is  to  be  intelligible  at  all.  Leader  writers  who  have 
to  make  themselves  understood  by  the  million  labour 
under  similar  disabilities;  they  dare  not,  even  if  they 
are  able,  quote  Dante,  Moliere,  or  Goethe,  they  dare 
not  refer  to  Asshur-bani-pal  or  Charlemagne,  except 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  with  explanatory  circum- 
locutions. And  in  the  same  way  even  artists  and 
musicians  cultivate,  perhaps  more  than  they  them- 
selves realize,  the  arts  of  caution  and  crudity  in  endeav- 
ouring to  establish  contact  with  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen. 

To  all  those  who  are  working  in  the  great,  anony- 
mous "  International  Fellowship  of  Reconstruction  " 
for  the  remaking  of  their  own  country  and  the  linking 
together  of  the  nations,  this  matter  is  of  supreme 
importance.  We  must  bind  people  together.  We  must 
(it  is  true)  recognize — and  even,  as  Mill  advocated, 
encourage — individual  differences  of  belief,  both  reli- 
gious and  political.  But  we  must  bind  people  together 
in  fundamentals.  We  see  no  way  of  doing  this 
effectually  except  by  establishing  a  common  culture 
through  the  memories  bestowed  in  the  schools.  What 
a  people  should  we  be  if  every  man  and  woman  among 
us  could  look  back  to  schooling  days  and  declare  :  — 

"  N'es-tu  pas  1'oasis  ou  je  reve,  et  la  gourde 
Oil  je  hume  a  long  traits  le  vin  du  souvenir?  " 


XVI. 

THE    CONDUCT    OF    A   SCHOOL 
CELEBRATION. 

WE  are  quite  ready  to  be  convinced  that  many  of  our 
proposed  methods  may  require  a  drastic  overhauling. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  discovery  of  some 
additional  device  would  instantly  give  to  a  system  of 
school  celebrations  a  fascination,  a  dignity,  an  effec- 
tiveness, to  which  our  tentative  suggestions  can  perhaps 
make  no  great  claim.  We  are  haunted  by  Symonds' 
dream — applied  to  school  conditions  : — 

"  New  arts  shall  bloom  of  loftier  mould, 
And  mightier  music  thrill  the  skies, 
And  every  life  shall  be  a  song, 
When  all  the  earth  is  paradise." 

We  have  no  "  new  arts,"  but  we  are  gathering  to- 
gether devices  of  various  kinds — some  taken  from  reli- 
gious services,  some  from  theatrical  and  operatic  work, 
some  from  existent  pageantries  and  school  celebrations 
— and  are  attempting  to  frame  a  scheme,  which  will 
supply,  at  least,  a  basis  on  which  other  men  may  build. 
This  can  best  be  studied  in  the  few  specimen  celebra- 
tions that  we  have  included  above,  but  some  explana- 
tions seem  necessary  at  this  point. 

We  conceive  of  the  school  assembling  in  the  hall 
or  playground,  not  necessarily  at  the  opening  of  the 
day.  (If  the  opening  of  the  day  be  not  used  for  a 
celebration,  there  will  then  be  a  short  reading,  Scrip- 
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tural  or  other,  from  the  desk,  and  a  little  collective 
singing,  much  as  there  would  be  on  any  other  day 
when  no  celebration  took  place.) 

A  typical  celebration  will  have  some  central  idea 
and  will  generally  be  "in  honour  of  "  that  idea.  In 
many  cases  the  idea  will  be  incarnated  in  a  person,  a 
nation,  an  event,  or  an  institution;  the  celebration  will 
then  be  "in  honour  of  "  one  of  these.  Some  celebra- 
tions will  be  "in  memory  of  "  an  idea  rather  than  "  in 
honour  of  "  it,  for  there  are  forces,  events,  and  persons 
that,  without  honouring,  we  ought  to  keep  in  memory. 
Again,  there  will  be  seasonal  celebrations  in  honour  of 
no  one — except  Nature. 

A  platform  will  be  indispensable  and  this  should 
be  capable  of  being  readily  screened  by  a  curtain  or 
in  some  other  way.  A  pianoforte  played  by  a  skilful 
pianist  is  also  indispensable,  although  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  pianist  can  be  taken  over  by  a  mech- 
anical player  (pianola)  or  even  a  good  gramophone ; 
a  violin  or  an  orchestra  will  be  valuable.  From  behind 
the  wings  of  the  curtain  or  screen  one  or  more 
"  voices  "  will  sometimes  come. 

The  platform  must  be  large  enough  to  hold  three 
or  four  people.  Exceptionally  its  dimensions  may  be 
increased  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  complete 
scene  from  a  drama,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  to  be  a  place 
for  symbolism,  not  for  stage  plays. 

In  front  of  the  platform,  somewhat  above  floor 
level,  will  stand  a  reading  desk;  at  the  two  sides,  on 
or  but  little  above  the  floor  level,  there  will  be  two 
other  reading  desks. 

New  Testament  readings  will  be  given  from  the 
central  desk.  The  Director  (generally  the  Head 
Teacher)  will,  however,  be  more  commonly  at  a  side 
desk;  the  Speaker  (or  giver  of  the  Discourse)  usually 
at  the  other  side  desk. 

Occasionally   maps,    etc.,   of  a   less   mesquin  char- 
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acter  than  at  present,  may  hang  in  contact  with  the 
platform  curtain  and  be  referred  to  by  the  Speaker  in 
his  Discourse.  In  other  cases  objects  will  be  on  view- 
on  the  platform  for  his  purpose.  There  must  be  steps 
leading  up  to  the  platform.  There  will  also  be  need 
of  pedestals  of  various  kinds  for  the  support  of  busts, 
wreaths  of  honour,  etc.;  and  a  Ceremonial  Notice 
Board,  on  which  notices  of  coming  celebrations,  some 
hint  of  the  meaning  of  the  instrumental  music,  etc., 
may  be  placed  a  few  days  in  advance. 

Our  references  to  scenic  contrivances  will,  however, 
mislead  if  they  convey  the  impression  that  we  desire 
in  particular  an  appeal  to  the  eye.  Our  main  stress 
will  be  on  the  ear;  and  we  insist  that  if  only  the  Director 
and  the  Speaker  have  good  voices  and  know  how  to 
read,  recite,  declaim,  or  speak  with  clearness,  grace, 
and  passion,  most  of  our  ends  will  be  realized  with  a 
minimum  of  visual  appeal. 

Several  days  or  weeks  before  a  particular  celebra- 
tion, something  of  its  significance  will  be  indicated 
either  through  the  voice  of  the  teacher  or  through 
notice  board  methods. 

The  celebration  itself  will  generally  begin  with 
music — instrumental  or  vocal,  solo  or  collective.  Some 
passages  of  Scripture,  poetry,  or  the  like  may  then 
(perhaps  accompanied  by  music)  be  heard  emerging 
from  the  wings  of  the  platform  and  serve  to  fix  the 
mood  of  the  auditors.  The  Director  will  next  clearly 
announce  what  the  celebration  stands  for.  He  may  be 
followed,  perhaps,  by  the  first  Speaker  giving  a  short 
discourse;  more  commonly,  at  this  point,  the  Symbol 
will  be  given  impressively.  By  the  "symbol,"  as  we 
afterwards  explain,  we  mean  either  a  visual  or  more 
often  an  auditory  summing  up  of  the  central  idea  of 
the  celebration  in  some  compact  but  artistic  and  if 
possible  immortal  form.  Then  will  follow  other  items 
— perhaps  a  substantial  Discourse;  next,  perhaps, 
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collective  singing  or  responses;  then  an  impressive 
reading  (Scriptural  or  other)  by  the  Director.  The 
finest  passages  should  recur  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  celebration. 

This  will  suffice  to  give  a  rough  idea  of  a  typical 
celebration  according  to  our  present  ideas. 


XVII. 
SYMBOLISM. 

"  In  the  Symbol  proper,"  says  Carlyle,  "  there  is  ever,  more 
or  less  distinctly  and  directly,  some  embodiment  and  revelation 
of  the  Infinite ;  the  Infinite  is  made  to  blend  itself  with  the  Finite, 
to  stand  visible,  and,  as  it  were,  attainable  there." 

"All  art,"  says  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  "  that  is  not  mere  story 
telling,  or  mere  portraiture,  is  symbolic — for  it  entangles,  in  com- 
plex colours  and  forms,  a  part  of  the  Divine  Essence." 

IN  the  light  of  these  ambitious  definitions,  the  symbol- 
ism demanded  in  the  present  proposals  may  appear 
bare  and  crude,  for  we  have  deliberately  erred  upon 
the  side  of  simplicity.  This  seems  the  wisest  course 
while  our  scheme  is  in  its  experimental  stages.  The 
attempt  to  discover  and  stage  appropriate  symbols  for 
the  ideas  ceremonially  represented  has  proved  exceed- 
ingly difficult;  we  hope  that  our  devices  will  before 
long  be  supplemented  by  better  ones. 

The  most  usual,  perhaps,  of  the  symbols  we  pro- 
pose would  be  a  few  stanzas  of  poetry,  a  few  verses 
from  the  Bible,  a  few  voices  from  a  great  drama,  a 
musical  air,  or  even  a  musical  theme  or  leit  motif.  In 
what  sense  can  we  call  these  things  symbols?  Do  they 
"embody  and  reveal  the  Infinite."  Do  they  "en- 
tangle  a  part  of  the  Divine  Essence  "  ?  Let  us 

examine  a  few,  beginning  with  some  that  are  particu- 
larly concrete  and  obvious. 

What  is  the  salient  fact  about  India?  Surely  this: 
that  conqueror  after  conqueror  has  invaded  India 
and  apparently  dominated  it,  and  yet  has  made  little 
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impression  upon  its  ways  of  thinking  and  its  attitude 
towards  life.  The  symbol  for  India  we  therefore  find 
in  Matthew  Arnold's  stanza  : — 

"  The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast, 

In  patient,  deep  disdain ; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past, 
And  plunged  in  thought  again." 

The  symbol  for  England  we  find  in  Tennyson's 
lines  :  — 

"  It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till, 

That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose, 
The  land  where,  girt  with  friends  or  foes, 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will. 

"  A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent : 

"  Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head, 
But  by  degrees  to  fullness  wrought, 
The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought 
Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread." 

Whether  or  not  we  like  our  English  precedent- 
following  policy,  it  has  been  a  marked  characteristic 
for  centuries;  and  though  a  cynic  may  hold  that  our 
vaunt  of  Freedom  is  merely  a  hatred  of  systematic 
thinking  and  a  love  of  muddle,  and  though  a  parodist 
has  sung  that  :— 

"  Our  muddling  slowly  winds  about 
From  compromise  to  compromise," 

there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  been  saved  from  many 
evils  by  our  love  of  precedent.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  we  shall  not  improve  upon  Tennyson's  three 
stanzas  as  a  symbol  for  England. 

For  Democracy  we  suggest  a  symbol  that  will 
certainly  be  broad  enough,  for  it  includes  alike  an 
impeachment  and  a  defence  of  democracy,  both  sum- 
marized with  unsurpassable  skill.  True,  in  Coriolanus 
the  case  against  democracy  is  expressed  with  greater 
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verbal  fullness  than  the  case  for  it.  But  the  case  for  it 
remains  quite  sufficiently  strong  so  long  as  such  an 
intolerable  aristocrat  as  Coriolanus  himself  struts  about 
and  gives  himself  airs  on  the  basis  of  his  animal 
courage  and  social  prejudice. 

We  suggest  that  the  symbol  for  Democracy — or 
perhaps  we  should  say  for  the  Democratic  problem — 
may  be  found  in  the  following  short  quotations  from 
the  play,  uttered  by  two  voices  in  opposition  to  each 
other  :  — 

Democratic  Voice. 

"  The  gods  sent  not 

Corn  for  the  rich  men  only 

What  is  the  city  but  the  people? 
The  people  are  the  city." 

Aristocratic  Voice. 

"  What's  the  matter,  you  dissentious  rogues, 
That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 

Make  yourselves  scabs? 

You  slander 
The  [heads]  of  the  State,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers, 

When  you  curse  them  as  enemies 

[You're]  such  as  cannot  rule, 
Nor  ever  will  be  ruled." 

Democratic  Voice. 

"  You  speak  of  the  people 
As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity." 

Where  is  Carlyle's  "  Infinite  "  in  this?  The  answer 
is  that  so  long  as  the  problem  of  democratic  govern- 
ment remains  a  problem  at  all,  these  quotations  retain 
a  permanent  significance  because  a  master-mind 
summed  up  in  them  important  aspects  of  truth.  They 
do  not  concern  only  Coriolanus  and  his  contempor- 
aries; Coriolanus  may,  for  all  he  matters,  be  a  mythical 
figure.  But  we  assert  that  something  like  the  last  word 
on  the  problem  of  democracy  was  said  when  an  anti- 
democratic voice,  using  words  of  masterly  appropriate- 
ness, denounced  the  populace  for  their  superficiality 
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and  inconstancy,  and  a  democratic  voice  replied  that 
aristocrats  were  not  "  gods  to  punish,"  but  men  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  as  the  people.  In  describing 
such  passages  as  "  symbols  "  we  mean  no  more  than 
that  they  have  permanent  significance  and,  as  such, 
should  be  treated  with  the  reverence  they  deserve. 

Again  :  Handel's  song  "  He  was  despised  "  has 
been  adopted  by  us  as  a  symbol  of  a  certain  kind  of 
martyrdom.  The  fact  that  Handel's  Messiah  is  itself, 
to  a  large  extent,  a  symbolic  work — far  less  of  a  bio- 
graphy than  his  Samson  or  his  Judas  Maccabceus — 
has  been  noted  by  critics.  The  principle  adopted  by 
Handel,  carried  a  little  further,  legitimatizes  the  use 
of  his  heartrending  solo  as  a  permanent  symbol  of  the 
misunderstanding  which  dogged  the  steps,  not  only  of 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  ("  If  they  have  persecuted  me, 
they  will  also  persecute  you  "),  but  also  of  the  prophets 
of  all  ages  and  in  other  departments  than  religion. 

We  find  in  the  following  lines  from  William 
Morris  the  symbol  for  the  genuine  artist  of  every  type, 
toilsomely  trying  to  extract,  out  of  crude  material, 
shapes  or  sounds  that  represent,  all  too  imperfectly, 
the  idea  or  the  ideal  that  his  mind  has  framed, — 

44  To  me,  the  least  and  the  youngest,  what  gift  for  the  slaying  of 

ease 
Save  the  grief  that  remembers  the  past  and  the  fear  that  the 

future  sees; 
And  the  hammer  and  fashioning  iron,   and  the  living  coal  of 

fire; 
And  the  craft  that  createth  a  semblance,  and  fails  of  the  heart's 

desire ; 
And  the  toil  that  each  dawning  quickens,  and  the  task  that  is 

never  done, 
And  the  heart  that  longeth  ever,  nor  will  look  to  the  deed  that 

is  won." 

In  fact,  these  lines  may  stand  as  a  symbol  not  only 
of  the  true  artist,  but  of  the  truly  living  man  of  every 
kind — prophet,  statesman,  scientist;  and  one  day 
perhaps  for  every  soul  on  earth. 
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For  a  League  of  Nations'  Celebration  we  suggest, 
as  already  explained,  some  lines  from  Schiller's  Ode 
to  Joy,  employed  by  Beethoven  for  his  Choral  Sym- 
phony. 

Some  of  the  leit  motifs  of  Wagner  and  some  of 
the  "subjects"  of  Beethoven  may  deserve  to  be  em- 
bodied in  a  scheme  of  auditory  symbolism.  The 
"curse  motif,"  associated  by  Wagner  with  the  power 
of  gold  in  modern  life,  may  very  well  be  linked  with 
that  passage  in  Timon  of  Athens  where  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  curse  through  every  institution  of  society 
are  incomparably  described:  — 

"  Gold!     Yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  I 

Why  this 

Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides ; 
Pluck  sick  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads  : 
This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions;  bless  th'  accursed, 
Make  the  [white]  leprosy  adored ;  pla.ce  thieves, 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 
With  senators  on  the  bench ;  why  this  it  is- 
That  makes  the  wapper'd  widow  wed  again 

The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :  all  is  oblique 

"  O  thou  sweet  king  killer,  and  dear  divorce 

'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !     Thou  bright  defiler 

Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !    Thou  valiant  Mars  1 

Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  loved,  and  delicate  wooer, 

Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 

That  lies  on  Dian's  lapl    Thou  visible  god, 

That  solder'st-close  impossibilities, 

And  makes t  them  kiss  !    That  speak 'st  with  every  tongue 

To  every  purpose  !     O  thou  touch  of  hearts  !  " 

When  a  celebration  is  specific  rather  than  generic 
in  scope,  the  symbol  itself  will  necessarily  be  less 
symbolic  and  more  of  the  nature  of  a  motto.  The 
symbol  for  Chaucer  we  find  in  Tennyson's  :  — 

4<  I  read  before  my  eyelids  dropped  their  shade, 

The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  long  ago 
Sung  by  the  morning  star  of  song,  who  made 
His  music  heard  below  ; 
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"  Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath 

Preluded  those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still." 

Shakespeare  has  written  his  own  magnificent  sym- 
bol, his  fifty-fifth  sonnet.  We  employ  it  (with  the 
alteration  of  a  word  or  two)  in  our  Celebration  of  his 
"  day." 

A  second  type  of  symbol  appeals  to  the  eye, 
though  in  some  cases  there  may  advisably  be  an 
additional  appeal  to  the  ear.  A  Grecian  Urn  must 
ever  be  a  symbol  of  beauty ;  beautiful  in  itself,  it  also 
stands  for  every  kind  of  beauty  since  the  day  wrhen 
Keats  so  employed  it.  Statues  or  pictures  of  the  Nine 
Muses  ought  also  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  Luke 
Fildes's  picture,  "The  Doctor,"  symbolizes  one  great 
profession.  Rembrandt's  "  School  of  Anatomy  "  sym- 
bolizes the  pursuit  of  a  great  science,  and  suggests  thai 
knowledge  may  be  entrancingly  interesting  even  when 
the  objects  with  which  it  is  concerned  may  ordinarily 
be  repulsive.  Rembrandt's  picture  is,  no  doubt,  a 
portrait  as  well  as  a  symbol,  and  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  a  portrait  or  statue  is  the  best  symbol 
that  can  be  discovered.  Roubilliac's  Trinity  College 
statue  of  "Newton  with  the  prism  and  silent  face" 
may  be  used  in  two  ways,  both  symbolically  and  in 
doing  specific  homage  to  Newton. 

Dr.  Rendel  Harris  in  his  "  Woodbrooke  Liturgies  " 
has  employed  the  Skylark,  the  Rose,  and  the  Falling 
Leaf  as  the  central  symbols  for  three  celebrations  of 
the  seasons. 

In  some  cases  the  symbol  may  not  be  supplied  ready 
to  hand  either  by  an  artist  or  by  nature;  it  may  have 
to  be  more  or  less  invented  or  suggested  by  the  educa- 
tionist. There  is  a  story  of  two  knights  who  fought 
because  each  could  only  see  one  side  of  a  shield  and 
therefore  misjudged  its  colour,  the  two  sides  being 
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different.  Can  a  better  symbol  be  suggested  for  the 
fact  that  there  exist  sincere  differences  of  intellectual 
opinion;  for  teaching  the  lesson  that  most  men  can 
see  a  little  truth  but  few  or  none  can  see  all  the  truth? 
The  eyes  may  be  earnestly  directed  towards  the  same 
object,  but  not  until  an  effort  is  made,  not  until  the 
shield  is  in  the  hands  and  is  turned  round,  do  the 
observers  realize  the  cause  of  their  differing  judgments. 
If  there  is  any  picture  or  any  group  of  statuary  repre- 
senting this  old  quarrel  of  the  knights  it  might  well 
be  employed  as  the  symbol  for  celebrations  devoted  to 
such  foes  as  More  and  Tyndal,  or  Lincoln  and  Lee. 
If  none  such  exists,  perhaps  some  artist  or  sculptor 
will  provide  it ! 

Another  type  of  symbol  consists  of  dumb  show  or 
tableau  passing  through  more  vocal  types  into  stage 
acting  or  dramatization  and  thus  carrying  us  back  to 
something  like  the  first  type.  Badly  done,  this  sym- 
bolism will  merely  produce  laughter ;  well  done  it  may 
be  extremely  effective. 

The  impersonation  of  two  knights  gazing  at  the 
central  shield,  quarrelling  over  it,  and  subsequently 
discovering  the  cause  of  their  quarrel,  may  symbolize 
differences  of  intellectual  opinion,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  A  man  with  a  book,  a  sceptre,  a  pair 
of  scales,  and  a  gaze  directed  earnestly  forward  or 
around,  and  flanked  on  the  one  side  by  self-seeking, 
and  on  the  other  by  doctrinaire  men,  may  symbolize 
the  great  Statesman.  A  Grecian  Urn,  by  itself,  may 
symbolize  all  forms  of  visible  beauty  :  a  Grecian  Urn 
with  a  poet  standing  in  front  of  it  may  represent  Keats 
in  particular  or  the  worship  of  beauty  in  general.  It 
is  a  matter  for  discussion  which  arrangement  is  the 
better.  If  a  person  with  a  suitable  figure  be  available, 
the  more  elaborate  arrangement  may  be  preferred;  if 
he  possess,  in  addition,  a  good  voice,  he  may  himself 
recite  the  Ode.  Similarly,  the  "  Statesman  "  may,  if 
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desired,  open  his  mouth  and  utter  words  that  either 
keep  up  the  general  idea  or  particularize  him.  ("  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  lived  under  my  wood- 
side,  to  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep,  rather  than  under- 
taken such  a  government  as  this."  Cromwell's  words 
are  themselves  tolerably  symbolic !)  So,  too,  the  India 
symbol : — 

"  The  east  bowed  low  before  the  blast " 

can  be  elucidated  and  amplified  by  various  person- 
ages representing  Alexander  the  Great,  Mahmoud  of 
Ghuznee,  etc.,  bursting  in  upon  a  calm  meditative 
figure  and  then  leaving  him  or  her  to  another  century 
of  peace.  The  vital  lampada  idea  is  another  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Literature  and  art  are  full  of  symbols  suitable  for 
immediate  utilization.  Longfellow's  Excelsior  and 
Browning's  Patriot  are  obviously  so.  But  perhaps 
many  of  the  happiest  symbols  will  be  found  by  general- 
izing historical  incidents,  etc.  The  following  episodes 
from  the  history  of  science  contain  great  symbolic 
possibilities. 

Galileo  in  possession  of  a  telescope  that  had  till 
then  been  used  for  terrestrial  purposes  alone,  suddenly 
bethinking  himself  of  directing  it  to  the  heavens; 

Faraday,  having  heard  of  Oersted's  epoch-making 
experiment  of  1819,  calling  in  his  wife  on  Christmas 
Day,  1821,  to  see  the  first  electric  motor  ever  con- 
structed ; 

Pasteur,  "  intruding  into  a  vague  discussion  con- 
cerning the  '  cause  '  of  puerperal  fever,  rushing  to  the 
blackboard  and  making  a  rapid  sketch  of  a  microbe, 
witK  the  words  '  Tenez,  voici  sa  figure !  ' 

We  believe  strongly  in  the  employment  of  signifi- 
cant episodes  such  as  these,  acted  either  in  dumb  show 
or  with  the  minimum  of  words.  But  perhaps  a  certain 
difference  of  time  or  stage  arrangement  should  be  made 
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between  the  two  kinds  of  symbols,  those  that  are 
explicitly  general  coming  at  a  different  moment  in  a 
celebration,  or  being  treated  with  different  environ- 
mental accessories,  from  those  whose  symbolism  or 
significance  has  to 'be  appended  rather  than  extracted. 
We  throw  out  this  hint  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to 
others.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  worked  the  difference 
out. 

We  repeat  our  word  of  warning.  The  appeal  to 
the  eye  should  not  be  overdone,  and  we  are  particu- 
larly anxious  that  everything  bordering  upon  the  garish 
or  theatrical  shall  be  avoided.  For  that  reason,  while 
seeing  the  possibilities  of  magic  lantern  and  moving 
picture,  we  have  not  recommended  the  use  of  them  in 
this  department  of  education. 


XVIII. 
THE    USE   OF   STAGE    DRAMA. 

THE  possibility  of  employing  scenes  from  Shakespeare 
has  been  referred  to.  We  need  no  conversion  to  the 
value  of  the  "  dramatic  method  of  teaching  "  as  advo- 
cated by  Miss  Finlay-Johnson  and  others.  Her  pro- 
test against  the  approach  to  Shakespeare  through  the 
printed  page  instead  of  the  living  voice,  and  her  tracing 
to  this  policy,  in  all  its  fatuous  ramifications,  the  base 
speech  which  to-day  is  not  only  common  among  the 
multitude  but  has  invaded  official  documents,  we  sym- 
pathetically emphasize.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
certain  difference,  though  there  is  no  conflict,  between 
her  aims  and  ours. 

Convinced,  as  we  are,  that  one  of  the  chief  functions 
of  the  school  is  to  supply  not  only  indirect  but  direct 
moral  instruction  in  its  two  aspects  of  illumination  and 
inspiration,  we  advocate,  openly  and  without  hesita- 
tion, the  employment  of  Shakespeare  and  other  authors 
for  moral,  civic,  and  religious  purposes.  We  do  not 
exclude  their  employment  in  other  ways;  we  advocate 
it.  But  when,  in  certain  passages,  Shakespeare  (for 
example)  reaches  high-water  mark  on  some  question  of 
ethics  or  civics — when  his  work  becomes,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  preceding  section,  "symbolic" — we 
advocate  the  employment  of  the  passages  in  question 
for  ceremonial  purposes.  And  this  in  two  ways. 

(i)  A  few  passages  from  the  play  of  Coriolanus  may 
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be  regarded  as  a  symbol  or  motto  of  an  important  idea 
or  group  of  ideas,  and  may  therefore  be  uttered  oracu- 
larly at  an  early  point  in  the  celebration.  But  a  whole 
scene  from  Shakespeare  may  be  symbolic ;  for  example, 
the  electioneering  scene  in  Coriolanus.  How  is  such  a 
scene  to  be  employed  ? 

The  advocates  of  the  dramatic  method  of  teaching 
would  say,  no  doubt,  that  it  could  be  (2)  acted  by  a 
class  of  children.  We  agree.  But  the  design  of  our 
scheme  of  school  celebrations  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  educationists  who  regard  the  "direct 
inculcation  "  of  morals,  civics,  theology,  or  anything 
else,  as  unsound,  and  at  one  point,  perhaps,  our 
methods  would  differ.  We  consider  that  certain  scenes 
from  Shakespeare,  like  certain  pieces  of  music,  should 
be  lifted  high  and  dry  above  class-room  methods. 
They  must  be  presented  splendidly  or  not  at  all.  The 
first  impression  they  convey  must  be  a  fine  and  clear 
impression.  There  must  be  none  of  the  muddle  and 
distraction  that  accompany  practice  and  improvement. 

We  are  framing  a  scheme  not  of  instruction  but 
of  school  celebrations;  a  scheme,  in  all  essentials,  of 
school  worship.  Its  key-note  is  not  "self-activity" 
but  "  reverence."  Many  forms  of  self-activity,  we 
hope,  will  owe  their  origin  to  our  suggestions,  which 
are  intended  not  only  to  illuminate  the  conscience 
through  the  intellect  but  to  touch  the  emotions  and 
awaken  the  will.  But  during  the  celebrations  them- 
selves the  attitude  of  the  auditors  and  spectators  should 
be  one  of  reverent  attention  or  facile  participation. 

While  not  excluding  the  possibility  of  a  small  group 
of  selected  pupils  rendering  a  Shakespearean  passage 
as  a  part  of  a  celebration,  we  insist  that  this  rendering 
should  be  exceptionally  well  done,  and  that  if  there  is 
any  likelihood  of  failure  the  passage  had  better  be 
declaimed  by  teachers  alone.  There  should  here  be  no 
pitiful  tawdriness,  no  complacency  of  compromise  with 
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children's    immaturity.       This    need    not    mean    more 
"  overburdening  of  the  teacher." 

If  a  group  of  scholars  or  of  outsiders  have  learnt 
how  to  present  the  Coriolanus  election  scene  (simpli- 
fied) with  effectiveness  in  one  building,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  present  it  in  other  build- 
ings. Only  to  a  small  extent  do  we  insist  on  fixity 
of  dates  in  our  scheme ;  and  if  schools  can  help  each 
other  in  this  way,  so  much  the  better  in  the  interest 
of  communal  feeling  and  healthy  competition.  But  we 
do  not  wish  the  purpose  of  the  celebrations  to  be  mis- 
understood. We  look  upon  them  not  as  a  method  of 
training  in  the  much  paraded  "self-activity,"  but  as 
a  method  of  training  in  what  Wordsworth  called  "a 
wise  passiveness." 


XIX. 
THE    INVOCATION    AND    OTHER    DEVICES. 

WE  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  other  devices  sug- 
gested for  employment  in  school  celebrations.  And 
first  :— 

THE  INVOCATION. 

We  have  precedents  for  our  search  for  suitable 
opening  calls  to  celebrational  functions.  The  "  Dearly 
beloved  brethren"  passage  of  the  Prayer  Book  and 
the  "  Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  "  passage  of  the 
L.C.C.  Shakespeare  Day  celebration  are  "  invoca- 
tions," in  our  present  usage  of  the  term.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  framer  of  the  Shakespeare  celebration 
and  we  consider  that,  for  many  purposes,  the  passage 
he  has  chosen  is  not  likely  to  be  bettered.  Most  cele- 
brations of  great  men  should  be  thus  begun,  though, 
once  made  familiar,  the  words  may  be  occasionally 
abbreviated  or  amplified  so  as  to  produce  the  striking 
effects  that  result  from  a  combination  of  diversity  with 
unity. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  little  change  introduced  into  the 
formula  in  order  to  particularize  its  reference  may  be 
unusually  impressive.  In  liturgical  religious  services 
there  is  a  surprising  neglect  of  these  effects ;  the  Prayer 
Book  invocation  would  become  far  more  impressive  if, 
sometimes,  a  phrase  of  it  were  modified.  No  doubt 
modffication  has  its  dangers  (crudeness,  triviality,  ex- 
cessive frequency),  but  these  can  be  guarded  against. 
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A  second  "  invocation  "  is  applicable  to  celebrations 
of  the  great  professions,  arts,  and  trades.  Although 
celebrations  of  this  type  have  not  been  represented  in 
these  pages,  we  realize  their  extreme  importance. 
Every  profession,  art,  and  trade  should  have  its  ideal 
represented  in  the  concrete  in  a  celebration  :  Medicine 
(Luke  Fildes' s  picture,  The  Doctor],  smith's  work 
(Siegfried's  Forge  Song),  are  two  out  of  a  hundred 
that  might  be  mentioned.  Obviously  the  Ecclesiasticus 
passage  is  only  partially  applicable  to  celebrations  of 
this  kind.  We  suggest  another ;  it  is  Carlyle's  passage 
beginning,  "  Two  men  I  honour  and  no  third."*  It 
embraces  in  its  scope  both  types  of  human  activity, 
that  which  is  concerned  with  things  of  the  mind  and 
that  which  is  concerned  with  things  of  matter.  The 
phrase,  "  still  more  highly,'  may  advisably  be  omitted. 

We  pass  on  to  the  suggestion  of  a  third  invocation. 

Are  we  to  ignore,  as  we  do  at  present,  such  contro- 
versial characters  as  Mohammed,  Luther,  Torquemada, 
Machiavelli,  Galileo?  If  we  are  not  to  ignore  them 
are  we  to  honour  them  with  the  formula  :  "  Let  us  now 
praise  famous  men"?  Objections  would  instantly, 
and  perhaps  rightly,  be  raised  to  this  procedure  in 
some  of  the  cases;  and  the  number  of  such  cases  would 
rapidly  increase  in  proportion  as  biography  became  a 
more  serious  educational  factor.  (Nelson's  life  and 
vShakespeare's  life  were  far  from  "blameless,"  though 
hitherto  our  schools  have  said  nothing  about  the 
blameworthy  side.) 

A  formula  is  needed  which  shall  recognize  in  such 
controversial  characters  their  sincerity,  or  their  clear- 
headedness, or  the  value  of  their  message,  without  any 
implication  that  the  men  were  faultless  or  that  their 
message  was  infallible  or  complete. 

A    passage    from   one  of    Goethe's    letters    is    here 

*  Quoted  in  full  in  Section  XIII,  The  Celebration  of  St.  Paul. 
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reproduced,  modified,  and  placed  in  a  setting  which 
may,  perhaps,  meet  the  present  situation  : — 

"  Thousands   have    felt   before   us    that   which    strengthens   and 

invigorates  us  : 
And  thus  the  word  of  man  becomes  like  unto  the  word  of  God. 

Prophet,  Evangelist,  Apostle 

Moses,   Spinoza,   Machiavelli [Here  insert  the  name  of  the 

"controversial  "  person.] 

With  our  whole  soul  we  reverence  you,  O  brother ! 
But,  dear  friend,  it  is  with  you  as  it  is  with  us  : 
Certain  things  you  apprehend  clearly  and  powerfully  : 
But  the  whole  can  no  more  be  conceived  by  you  than  by  us."* 

Far  from  satisfactory,  perhaps,  but  embodying  a 
perfectly  sound  principle — perhaps  the  essential  prin- 
ciple (so  often  ignored)  of  Protestantism  itself,  namely, 
that  every  sincere  seeker  after  truth  will  get  hold  of  a 
little  truth,  however  difficult  may  prove  the  task  of 
expressing  it  with  convincing  exactness.  To  believe 
anything  less  than  this  is  to  believe  that  the  existence 
of  the  human  race  on  the  earth  is  a  tragedy.  The 
principle  is  one  of  great  practical  helpfulness.  It  bids 
us  take  whatever  seems  genuinely  good  from  any 
source  and  not  ask,  querulously  or  fanatically,  "  Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  It  is  one 
of  the  few  principles  that  are  both  positively  and 
negatively  helpful  :  it  insists  on  an  openminded  and 
genial  attitude  towards  all  opinions,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  warns  us  that  few  or  no  opinions  are  absolute 
and  final  truths.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  a  principle 
employed  elsewhere  in  our  scheme,  namely,  in  our 
Right  of  Entry  proposal. 

Only  by  employment  of  some  such  formula  does  it 

*  The  original  runs  : — 

"  Evidences  convince  me  that  thousands have  felt   before  me. 

that  which  strengthens  and  invigorates  me.  And  thus  to  me  the  word 
of  man  becomes  like  unto  the  Word  of  God.  With  my  whole  soul  I 
throw  myself  upon  the  neck  of  my  brother  :  Moses,  Prophet,  Evangelist, 
Apostle,  Spinoza,  or  Machiavelli.  To  each,  however,  I  would  say  : 
Dear  friend,  it  is  with  you  as  it  is  with  me.  Certain  details  you  appre- 
hend clearly  and  powerfully,  but  the  whole  can  no  more  be  conceived 
by  you  than  by  me."  (Lewis,  Life  of  Goethe,  Ch.  VI.) 
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seem  possible  to  include  names  like  that  of  Mohammed 
in  British  celebrations.  Yet  who  can  deny  that 
Mohammed's  name  deserves  honour  and  that  our 
"  imperial  race"  ought  to  know  more  about  him  than 
it  does? 

In  the  case  of  specifically  religious  leaders  it  may 
be  desirable  to  add  passages  such  as  Abul  Fazl's 
"  Inscription  "  (at  the  head  of  Tennyson's  Akbar's 
Dream),  and  Pope's  Universal  Prayer,  or  some  of  it. 

At  present  we  have  not  gone  beyond  the  three 
invocations  here  mentioned.  We  are  conscious  that 
the  use  of  the  invocation  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  reading  or  reciting  of  other  passages  included 
in  a  celebration.  We  are  also  conscious  that  the  term 
"  invocation  "  is  not  perhaps  a  good  one,  and  is  not 
equally  appropriate  in  the  three  cases :  perhaps  the 
word  "  induction  "  might  be  revived  for  the  present 
purpose. 

THE  EULOGY. 

In  connection  with  celebrations  of  a  personal  kind, 
such  as  those  in  honour  of  Shakespeare  and  Chaucer, 
we  have  introduced  the  Eulogy.  A  series  of  fine  pass- 
ages in  praise  of  the  great  man  are  uttered.  We  do 
not  lay  very  great  stress  on  this  device,  but  if  the 
passages  themselves  possess  high  merit  and  the  person 
eulogized  is  of  the  highest  rank  of  genius,  we  strongly 
believe  in  it.  Sometimes  the  eulogy  may  be  employed 
as  material  for  the  Discourse  whenever  practical  diffi- 
culties stand  in  the  way  of  differentiating  the  two 
functions.  Needless  to  say,  the  placing  of  a  wreath  is 
a  symbolic  form  of  eulogy. 

THE  TABLEAU. 

Another  device  of  varying  value  is  the  Tableau. 
It  has  already  been  touched  upon  in  another  connec- 
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tion,  but  a  word  of  further  exposition  may  serve,  as  we 
are  here  considering  not  a  single  symbol,  but  a  series 
of  life  events.  In  our  (unpublished)  celebrations  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  Dante,  and  Galileo,  will  be  found  a 
series  of  biographical  episodes,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
some  of  these  may  be  quite  simply  "  staged."  We  do 
not  say  "acted,"  for  "acting"  usually  implies  dia- 
logue and  much  "business." 

We  recognize  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eulogy,  there  may  be  practical  difficulties.  In  some 
schools,  devoid  of  a  central  hall  and  of  adequate  staff, 
attempts  to  stage  scenes  may  only  result  in  the  ridicu- 
lous. Again,  instead  of  twelve  or  more  episodes  being 
staged  there  may  be  only  the  possibility  of  two  or 
three  or  even  one.  Again,  whereas  Alfred  may  be 
advisably  staged,  Dante  and  Galileo  may  not.  Or 
the  staging  may  be  entirely  dropped  and  voices  merely 
be  heard;  provided  the  voices  have  weighty  historical 
words  to  utter  and  the  Discourse  has  already  cleared 
up  their  significance,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
this  device.  Lastly,  if  conditions  call  for  it,  the  Dis- 
course must  completely  take  over  the  represented 
episodes  just  as  we  have  suggested  it  might  take  over 
the  eulogy.  We  certainly  do  not  desire  in  our  cele- 
brations any  excessive  appeal  to  the  eye,  we  regard 
the  ear  as  vastly  more  important,  and  consider  the 
neglect  of  the  ear  in  favour  of  the  eye  a  sinister 
phenomenon  in  contemporary  amusement. 

Least  of  all  do  we  recommend  the  employment  of 
any  tableau  that  is  lacking  in  dignity ;  we  wish  our 
celebrations  to  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  serious- 
ness and  reverence. 

But  where  circumstances  are  favourable,  we  recom- 
mend that  after  a  short  explanatory  Discourse  has  been 
given,  the  curtain  be  withdrawn  and  the  hero  be  seen 
in  some  characteristic  situation,  reading  a  book,  medi- 
tating on  some  message  just  received,  and  so  on. 
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Impressive  words  as  a  rule  will  proceed  from  his  mouth, 
and  they  should  be,  if  possible,  quoted  literally  from 
history.  Generally  they  will  already  have  been  heard 
during  the  Discourse;  the  repetition  will  be  an  advan- 
tage. In  some  cases  a  member  of  the  staff,  in  some 
a  pupil,  in  some,  we  hope,  an  outsider  (an  actor?)  will 
personate  the  hero.  With  an  increase  in  musical 
resources  (leit  motifs,  etc.)  gaps  in  the  narrative  will 
be  filled  up  musically  or  by  poetry  uttered  from  the 
wings. 

So  as  to  be  intelligible,  the  tableau  should  as  a  rule 
follow  the  Discourse.  It  may,  however,  by  its  employ- 
ment of  gesture,  develop  parts  of  the  Discourse  and 
go  beyond  it.  In  a  few  cases  the  tableau  may  precede 
the  Discourse  and  awaken  speculation,  leaving  the 
satisfaction  of  this  to  the  Discourse.  A  simple  tableau 
may  be  also  employed  as  a  Symbol — as  the  central 
idea  of  the  whole  celebration. 

VOICES. 

Some  readers  may  feel  doubt  about  one  of  the 
devices  briefly  mentioned  above,  namely,  the  employ- 
ment, theatre-fashion,  of  "  voices  "  from  behind  the 
curtain  or  from  the  wings.  We  admit  that  this  pro- 
posal may  need  reconsideration,  though  for  the  present 
we  adhere  to  it.  In  what  circumstances  is  it  proposed 
for  adoption?  (i)  The  Eulogy  may  be  so  uttered — 
has  been  successfully  so  uttered  in  an  actual  celebra- 
tion known  to  us.  (2)  Where  tableaux  cannot  easily 
be  arranged  (and  we  fear  that  this  will  often  be  the 
case)  a  voice  may  be  employed,  or  sometimes  two  or 
more  distinguishable  voices,  to  express  the  situation. 
Such  a  method,  provided  the  voices  do  their  work 
well,  would  indeed  be  preferable  to  tableaux  badly  got 
up.  (3)  Where  some  stanza,  quotation,  etc.,  summar- 
izes an  important  idea  and  especially  if  its  words 
possess  beauty  of  form,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
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be  heard  more  than  once  or  even  more  than  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  celebration.  Coming  from  behind 
the  curtain  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  celebration, 
the  words,  when  they  are  heard  for  the  second  time 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Speaker  or  Director,  will  be 
listened  to  with  greater  attention,  in  accordance  with 
an  important  law  of  familiarity.  (4)  The  device  seems 
to  us  particularly  useful  when  passages  of  an  oracular, 
almost  impersonal  type  are  to  be  uttered.  Many  of 
the  prophetic  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  of 
this  kind :  properly  represented  (as  in  the  Modern 
Reader's  Bible)  they  are  "  voices  of  prophecy,"  some- 
times, no  doubt,  identifiable  with  the  voice  either  of 
Yahweh  (Jehovah)  or  of  the  prophet  himself,  but  in 
other  vaguer  cases,  voices  "crying  in  the  wilderness," 
"choruses  of  the  nations,"  and  the  like.  We  suggest 
that  an  oracular,  impersonal,  almost  mystic  effect  can 
be  produced  by  the  employment  of  the  voice  behind 
the  curtain.  Methods  of  differentiation  may  suggest 
themselves  in  the  course  of  time.  (5)  The  voice  of 
Yahweh  himself  may  be  so  represented  and  kept  as 
free  from  anthropomorphism  as  is  possible  in  the 
circumstances.  In  other  cases,  of  course,  the  utterances 
of  Yahweh  are  simply  read  from  the  desk  in  straight- 
forward fashion. 

If  the  curtain  plan  is  undesirable,  the  voices  may 
be  intercalated  amid  suitable  pianoforte  passages. 

THE  SOLEMN  SILENCE. 

We  are  confident  that  there  is  place  for  intervals 
of  complete  silence  in  some,  if  not  all,  celebrations. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  develop  the  device,  whether 
regarded  as  a  means  of  training  in  meditation  and 
mental  concentration,  and  thus  of  establishing  the 
supremacy  of  spirit  over  matter,  or  as  a  means  by 
which  people  can  collectively  pray  to  or  invoke  different 
principles,  or  summon  up  different  memories,  without 
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intrusion  upon  the  privacy  of  their  neighbours.  From 
the  latter  standpoint,  the  device  appears  to  have  great 
possibilities  in  a  world  of  myriad  creeds  and  in  an 
age  which  needs  something  better  than  sectarianism 
and  separatism. 

THE  DISCOURSE. 

We  have  followed  the  precedent  of  existent  cele- 
brations (and  religious  services)  in  arranging  a  place 
for  a  Discourse  or  Address.  On  the  whole  we  agree 
with  this  plan.  In  fact,  our  Right  of  Entry  proposal 
would  almost  lapse  if  no  Discourse  were  allowed,  for 
although  an  outsider  might  take  the  part  of  Director 
of  the  Celebration  (and  be  all  the  better  for  taking 
the  part)  yet  he  would  have  no  opportunity  of  express- 
ing his  own  attitude  towards  life.  Our  view  is1  that 
every  sincere  man  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged 
to  express  himself  in  a  public  responsible  ivay  and  not 
merely  to  the  converted  of  his  own  sect  or  party.  For 
these  indirect  reasons,  we  believe  strongly  in  the  Dis- 
course. We  are  only  in  a  little  doubt  whether  it 
should  be  given  in  the  middle  of  a  celebration — 
whether  this  arrangement  may  not  detract  from  the 
beauty  and  impressiveness  of  the  function.  Probably 
in  some  cases  it  would,  in  others  it  would  not.  We 
leave  the  matter  with  the  suggestion  that  in  some 
cases  the  Discourse  may  advisably  be  given  on  a  day 
or  hour  separate  from  that  of  the  celebration  itself. 

THE  JARRING  VOICE  AND  THE  ad  lib  DIALOGUE. 

A  kind  of  ad  lib  dialogue  of  a  controversial  kind 
is  suggested  in  connection  with  some  (unpublished) 
celebrations.  The  purpose  of  this  is,  first,  to  preserve 
an  element  of  freedom  even  amidst  the  most  elabor- 
ately and  judiciously  devised  scheme;  and  second, 
to  stimulate  thoughtfulness  amongst  the  hearers. 
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Obviously,  the  more  impressive  a  celebration,  the  more 
it  will  overwhelm  the  mind,  creating  a  warm  conviction 
or  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  certain  idea  or  person. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  purpose  of  the  celebration.  But 
the  grandest  idea  and  the  greatest  man  should  not  be 
idolized  to  the  extent  of  closing  the  mind  to  other 
aspects  of  truth.  Therefore,  in  the  midst  of  an  evoca- 
tion of  "admiration,  hope,  and  love,"  the  note  of 
criticism  has  been  introduced ;  the  voice  of  the  advocatus 
diaboli  is  heard  putting  another  side  of  the  question. 
Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  value  of  this  device, 
this  "jarring  note";  perhaps  it  should  be  entirely 
dissociated  from  the  ceremonial  itself  and  be  relegated 
to  separate  lessons;  but  unless  some  such  provision  is 
made  for  the  principle  of  audi  alterant  partem,  the 
celebrations  can  never  fairly  deal  with  controversial 
persons  or  topics.  We  leave  the  matter  with  this  hint 
of  its  importance. 


XX. 
MECHANICAL    AIDS    AND    DEVICES. 

OUR  scheme  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  number  of 
mechanical  aids  and  devices.  We  will  enumerate  these 
in  something  like  the  order  of  their  importance. 

An  abridged,  properly  arranged,  and  beautifully 
printed  Bible  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  True, 
we  have  small  faith  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
school  by  the  scholars  themselves  just  as  we  have 
small  faith  in  their  reading  of  poetry,  or  their  decipher- 
ing of  music.  We  believe  that  good  literature  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  heard,  not  read.  But  unless, 
as  a  result  of  hearing  it,  pupils  at  some  time  or  other 
desire  to  read  it,  our  method  will  not  have  come  up 
to  our  expectation,  but  will  have  failed  almost  as 
disastrously  as  the  present  system.  We  prefer  to 
assume  that  pupils  will  desire  to  see  in  print  the 
passages  that  have  been  eloquently  declaimed  in  their 
hearing. 

A  Bible,  similar  in  get-up  to  Moulton's  Modern 
Reader's  Bible,  but  containing  only  about  a  fifth  of 
the  matter,  is  wanted  not  only  for  scholastic  purposes 
but  for  the  ordinary  home  use  of  the  "  average  man." 
A  still  smaller  book  containing  only  the  Biblical 
passages  actually  employed  in  the  school  celebrations 
may  also  be  desirable. 

The  Book  of  School  Celebrations  and  the  Com- 
panion to  the  Book  of  School  Celebrations  will,  unless 
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we  mistake  the  needs  of  the  time,  become,  once  they 
have  been  drawn  up,  two  of  the  most  influential  books 
in  the  world.  The  Catholic  Missal  and  the  Anglican 
Prayer  Book  may  hold  their  ground  among  their  sup- 
porters, but  the  two  books  we  are  designing,  if  less 
intense  in  their  emotional  significance  (we  are  not  con- 
vinced even  of  this)  will  possess  a  breadth  of  appeal 
utterly  missing  from  any  existent  manual  of  religious 
devotion.  Needless  to  say,  the  influence  of  manuals 
of  devotion  will  be  apparent  in  the  Book  of  School 
Celebrations,  for,  since  we  are  not  presuming  to  found 
a  new  religion,  we  wish  to  retain  whatever  is  profitable 
in  the  devotional  methods  of  the  past. 

The  Book  of  School  Celebrations  will  not  contain 
every  detail  of  the  celebrations,  but  merely  those  ele- 
ments of  a  liturgical  kind  that  will  not  be  subject  to 
change — hymns,  songs,  dialogues,  etc.  The  Com- 
panion will  contain  Discourse  Notes  and  other  supple- 
mentary information  such  as  the  biographies  of  the 
persons  celebrated,  the  musical  leit  motifs  employed, 
etc.  Blank  pages  may  also  be  supplied  for  personal 
additions,  some  of  which  may  ultimately  find  their  way 
into  official  celebrations. 

Partly  overlapping  these,  but  partly  with  a  wider 
national  reference,  a  Book  of  Songs  and  Hymns,  at 
least  a  thousand  in  number,  should  be  available.  (All 
these  books  should  be  issued  officially  by  the  Board 
of  Education  and  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  State 
to  lose  money  on  them  in  order  to  put  them  on  the 
market  at  a  very  low  price.) 

The  Book  of  Facts  and  Controversies  will  be 
devised,  and  annually,  biennially,  or  triennially  revised, 
in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  Proposal  II.  Its 
double  title  explains  its  purport.  Where  absolute 
knowledge  is  available  (e.g.,  on  questions  like  the 
physiological  action  of  alcohol  and  tobacco ;  the  econ- 
omics of  supply,  demand,  rent,  etc.)  the  facts  should 
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be  supplied  and  be  regarded  as  authoritative.  Where 
there  is  sharp  cleavage  of  opinion,  e.g.,  on  questions 
of  politics  and  religion,  the  pros  and  cons  will  be 
supplied.  Any  dissatisfied  group  will  have  the  right 
to  add  new  pros  or  cons  and  to  receive,  in  return,  new 
cons  or  pros  from  the  opposite  side ;  in  these  circum- 
stances both  pros  and  cons  are  likely  to  be  nearer  the 
truth  than  is  the  case  with  partisan  arguments  at 
present,  particularly  as  they  will  have  to  pass  through 
a  double  fire  of  educationists.  However  superficial 
this  arrangement  may  be  at  first,  its  importance  will 
gradually  dawn  on  the  nation. 

We  do  not  press  the  following  device,  but  so  long 
as  ugly  and  often  tattered  charts  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  are  regarded  as  suitable 
(along  with  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  of  the  1870 
Act)  as  adornments  for  school  walls,  we  suggest  that 
documents  like  the  "  Commandments  of  St.  Paul  "  (i.e., 
the  practical  advice  of  the  Apostle  collected  from  his 
epistles;  see  our  St.  Paul's  Day  Celebration)  would  be 
at  least  equally  valuable  and  not  less  ornamental. 

Wall  Charts  of  Space  and  Time,  devised  in  con- 
formity with  Proposal  III  will  include : — 

A  Chart  of  the  Geological  Ages,  with  attempted 
restorations  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  each  period; 

An  Historical  Chart,  showing  the  time  relations 
of  the  great  empires  and  great  movements ; 

Charts  of  the  Solar  and  Stellar  Systems,  shown 
to  scale  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  with  photo- 
graphs of  nebulae,  etc.,  suggestive  of  the  process  of 
' '  creation  ' ' ; 

Long  Strip  Charts  of  the  progress  of  each 
science,  art,  and  idea  from  the  earliest  times  till  now. 

There  will  also  be  needed  :  — 

Geographical  Maps,  constructed  on  a  more  dignified 
principle  than  the  present  linen  roll-ups,  with  their 
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inferior  design  and  their  ugly  chaos  of  names.  (The 
exact  place  of  maps  in  the  scheme  of  celebrations  is, 
however,  uncertain.  Much  geography  teaching  will 
be  classroom  work,  but  if  a  map  is  necessary  to  a 
celebration  it  should  be  a  thing  of  beauty.) 

Hundreds  of  Portraits  of  great  men,  simply  framed 
and  suitable  for  receiving  wreaths  of  honour.  Ordin- 
ary framing  and  roll-up  arrangements  are  not  suitable 
for  celebrational  purposes.  Busts  in  some  cases  may 
be  preferable. 

Pageant  Pictures  of  the  type  of  G.  F.  Watts' 
School  of  Legislation  and  of  the  statuary  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  Albert  Memorial  showing  the  greatest 
men  in  all  the  various  arts. 

A  Mechanical  Player  of  the  Pianola  variety.  For 
some  purposes  a  (first-rate)  gramophone  may  be  used. 
A  school  orchestra,  or  a  single  violin,  will  be  of  great 
service. 

A  Celebrational  Notice  Board  on  which  can  be 
placed  anticipatory  notes  upon  forthcoming  celebra- 
tions. 


In   Sections   XXI   to   XXV   some   extensions   of   the 
"  celebrational "  principle   are   indicated   and  Ike   co- 
operation of  educationists  and  others  is  solicited. 


XXI. 

A    NEW    PRINCIPLE   OF    SCRIPTURAL   AND 
DEVOTIONAL   SELECTION. 

EXISTENT  methods  of  selecting  Scriptural  passages  will 
not  bear  serious  examination.  The  twenty-third  Psalm, 
the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  the  Beatitudes,  the  fourteenth 
of  John,  are  the  favourites  chosen  for  that  form  of 
school  desecration  known  as  "  learning  by  heart  " ;  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  stories  from  David  or  Elijah,  the 
"miracles"  of  Jesus,  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul,  are 
similarly  chosen  for  purposes  of  supposed  study. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Bible  remains  unknown;  the 
residual  ten  per  cent  is  spoilt. 

Our  proposed  book  of  biblical  selections  would  at 
once  do  much  to  make  the  Bible  popular  both  in  the 
school  and  in  the  nation.  Size,  arrangement,  and 
style  would  no  longer  wage  their  deadly  war  against 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  those  Scriptures 
which  our  nation  is  supposed  to  revere  but  consistently 
neglects. 

We  proceed  to  make  further  suggestions  (the  value 
of  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to 
test)  by  which  a  new  interest  in  the  Bible  may  be 
called  forth. 

The  address  of  Jesus  to  the  Seventy  is  not  particu- 
larly useful  from  the  practical  standpoint  of  to-day. 
But  when  we  remember  that  it  was  the  starting  point 
of  the  work  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  it  suddenly  becomes 
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significant,  and  we  can  thus  fully  justify  its  inclusion 
in  school  work.  On  this  principle,  many  a  passage  of 
the  Bible  can  be  included  in  our  large  scheme.  This 
or  that  chapter  was  the  "  favourite  chapter"  of  this  or 
that  historical  person  ;  this  or  that  text  was  used  on 
this  or  that  occasion. 

We  do  not  propose  that  this  should  be  the  only 
principle  of  selection.  Far  from  it.  We  know  the 
fallacy  of  the  "  incidental  "  and  we  recognize  that 
the  incidental  method  applied  to  the  Bible  would  leave 
out  much  of  the  best  of  it,  drag  much  that  is  unsuit- 
able in,  and  prevent  any  clear  understanding  of  its 
structure  and  development.  Our  aim  is  System,  as 
well  as  Life  and  Liberty.  But  we  are  sure  that  the 
method  indicated  would  be  of  considerable  value.  It 
would  link  sacred  and  secular  together  (or  rather  destroy 
the  long  and  unhappy  separation  between  them),  create 
new  and  interesting  associations,  and  bring  out  new 
meanings. 

"Woe  is  me  that  I  sojourn  in  Meshech,  that  I 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar  "  (Psalm  cxx.).  The  words 
mean  little  to  us.  They  will  mean  more  when  we 
know  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  unknown  farmer  at  St. 
Ives,  once  found  in  them  an  expression  for  his  own 
spiritual  state!  "Meshech,  they  say  signifies  Pro- 
longing, 'Kedar'  signifies  Blackness;  yet  the  Lord 
forsaketh  me  not." 

Even  from  the  crude  standpoint  of  quantity  this 
method  will  serve;  immense  tracts  of  the  Bible  will 
be  covered  which  are  at  present  totally  unread. 
Already  for  the  Shakespeare  Day  Celebration  a  splen- 
did passage  from  Ecclesiasticus  has  been  unearthed; 
some  day,  perhaps,  the  words  from  the  Book  of 
Maccabees — inscribed  upon  the  cenotaph  of  Admiral 
Craddock,  who  died  in  the  Good  Hope,  1914 — will  not, 
like  the  story  of  the  Maccabees  themselves,  be  wholly 
unknown  to  the  nation.  "  God  forbid  that  I  should 
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do  this  thing  and  flee  away  from  them  :  if  our  time 
be  come,  let  us  die  manfully  for  our  brethren,  and 
let  us  not  stain  our  honour." 

The  same  principle  will  assist  us  in  the  choice  oi 
prayers.  We  are  making  plans  for  a  nation  of  various 
creeds,  or  for  an  empire  of  creeds  still  more  various, 
ultimately,  perhaps,  for  a  whole  world  of  multitudin- 
ous beliefs.  Every  one  will  not  willingly  accept  the 
prayers  officially  prescribed,  and  some  people  —  for 
divergent  reasons — will,  in  theory,  object  to  any  official 
prescription.  But  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  Roman 
Catholics,  Quakers,  Jews,  Atheists,  or  Moslems,  would 
refuse  a  gesture  of  reverence  when  the  Prayer  of  St. 
Francis  or  the  Prayer  of  King  Alfred  or  even  the 
death-bed  Prayer  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  recited. 
And  we  are  not  sure  that  Christians  would  refuse  a 
gesture  of  reverence  at  the  hearing  of  a  prayer  of 
Mahomet.  Take  these  items  as  mere  scraps  of  history, 
if  you  will,  and  not  as  burning  utterances  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit  of  Man,  we  should  not  ask  in  vain, 
either  of  children  or  of  adults,  that  these  scraps  be 
treated  with  outward  respect;  and  in  many  cases 
genuine  inner  respect  would  accompany  the  outward 
show.  We  should  not  be  announcing  ourselves  as 
Brothers  Minor  or  as  followers  of  the  Prophet;  we 
should  but  confess  that  we,  too,  are  men  of  the  same 
blood,  however  far  we  may  fall  short  of  St.  Francis 
in  passionate  love  of  man,  or  of  Mahomet  in  spiritual 
energy. 


XXII. 

THE    TREATMENT    OF   THE    NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

WHILE  the  Old  Testament  will,  we  believe,  be  ade- 
quately treated  by  methods  of  a  ceremonial,  celebra- 
tional,  and  liturgical  kind,  which  we  regard  as  also 
suitable  for  the  conveying  of  history,  literature,  and 
music,  we  think  that  for  the  present  the  New  Testa- 
ment should  receive  a  somewhat  different  treatment. 
We  do  not  propose  that  the  difference  should  be  abso- 
lute; many  a  New  Testament  passage  may  be  read 
as  part  of  a  celebration,  historical  or  other;  and  several 
celebrations  may  be  specifically  New  Testament  in 
scope — for  example,  there  may  be  one,  as  we  suggest, 
in  reverence  of  St.  Paul.  But  for  various  reasons  we 
consider  that  New  Testament  matters  should  generally 
be  treated  less  flamboyantly  than  in  a  celebration  of 
the  average  type.  Dignity  there  must  be — a  dignity 
utterly  absent  from  most  of  the  slovenly  religious 
instruction  given  to-day;  and  there  should  be  full 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  variety  and  repetition  and 
of  such  principles  as  "ear  before  eye"  and  "first 
impressions."  But  there  should  be  little  of  the  spec- 
tacular, little  of  the  intentionally  symbolic,  and  little 
intrusion  of  music  or  secular  poetry. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  our  principles  are  sound 
they  should  be  applied  to  the  New  Testament  as  freely 
as  to  the  Old  or  to  history  and  literature  in  general. 
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We  do  not  shrink  from  such  a  thoroughgoing  appli- 
cation of  our  principles,  but  we  feel  that  at  any 
rate  until  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  framing 
and  execution  of  celebrations,  New  Testament  details 
should  be  treated  with  some  reserve — with  greater 
chastity  of  method,  so  to  speak,  than  has  been  pro- 
posed for  history  and  literature. 

We  propose  that  New  Testament  passages  be  read 
by  the  Director  with  impressiveness.  and,  if  he  is 
capable  of  it,  with  genuine  passion.  We  propose  that 
the  passages  read  on  any  given  occasion  be  far  better 
selected  and  arranged  than  is  to-day  the  custom  either 
among  preachers  or  among  teachers,  so  that  their 
meaning  may  be  almost  as  apparent  to  the  child  as 
it  frequently  is  unapparent  at  present  even  to  the  most 
intelligent  adult ;  that,  with  this  object  in  view,  passages 
from  the  Gospels  and  the  Eipistles  be  often  read  in 
supporting  connection  with  each  other,  that  the  order 
of  the  verses  be,  when  necessary,  modified,  and  words 
or  phrases  be  omitted — not,  however,  so  much  at  the 
mere  option  of  the  reader  as  in  accordance  with  a 
scheme,  and  not  so  as  to  ruin  the  sequence  of  passages 
that  are  self-contained  and  important  units. 

We  propose  that  the  words  of  the  Revised  Version 
be  occasionally  (only  occasionally)  employed  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  the  Authorised.  We  propose  also 
that  in  reading  these  passages  the  Director  should 
stand  at  a  central  reading  desk,  not  at  the  side  desk 
which  he  will  employ  when  ordinary  celebrations  are 
in  process.  And  we  propose  that  one  such  reading 
shall  take  place  daily,  whether  a  celebration  take  place 
or  not. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  almost  unintelligible  to  most  people  of  to-day  and 
that,  despite  sentimental  pictures  of  a  shadowy  and 
weak  oriental  figure  summoning  the  boy  scout  to  duty, 
few  boys  feel  any  real  attraction  for  the  Son  of  Man. 
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The  fault  is  partly  with  our  educational  system  which 
both  attempts  too  much  and  also  attempts  it  in  an 
incredibly  careless  way  :  it  is  also,  of  course,  partly 
the  result  of  sheer  theological  perplexity.  No  Chris- 
tian who  desires  to  be  loyal  to  his  Master  can  expound 
the  prohibition  of  oaths  and  of  "turning  the  other 
cheek  "  without  at  least  temporary  embarrassment,  and 
there  are  other  questions  concerning  the  miraculous 
and  the  personality  of  Christ  that  give  rise  to  even 
graver  searchings  of  heart.  The  net  result  is  totally 
unsatisfactory. 

We  do  not  believe  that  one  child  in  a  million  and 
hardly  one  youth  in  a  million  is  able  to  "comprehend 
with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  and  height :  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ, 
which  passeth  knowledge."  We  believe  that  much  of 
the  teaching  of  Christ  implies  a  depth  of  experience 
of  sorrow,  of  aspiration,  and  of  ecstasy  absolutely — 
and  fortunately — out  of  the  reach  of  the  child.  We 
are  quite  sure  it  is  also  out  of  the  reach  of  many 
teachers  andjclergy. 

We  do  not  consider  that,  in  place  of  the  impos- 
sible attempt  to  convey  this  richness  of  experience,  the 
teacher  should,  as  at  present,  mainly  confine  himself 
to  the  "  miracles."  We  affirm  that  large  numbers  of 
teachers  do  not  believe  in,  at  any  rate,  all  of  the  miracles. 
As  to  the  parables,  we  believe  that  to  several  of  them 
should  be  given  the  most  extraordinary  honour  that 
any  school  can  possibly  render,  but  that  many  of  them 
— occasioned  by  the  bitter  opposition  which  Jesus 
experienced — have  less  value  for  school  purposes  than 
is  commonly  assumed. 

What,  then,  remains?  Very  much  indeed  remains 
if  once  our  educationists  will  treat  the  New  Testament 
with  the  respect  it  deserves.  We  have  collected  from 
his  various  epistles  the  practical  "commandments"  of 
St.  Paul  and  we  assert  that  they  are  infinitely  superior 
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to  the  crude  and  banal  decalogue  which  is  inflicted, 
ad  nauseam,  upon  children  to-day.  We  are  gathering 
together  into  reading  lessons,  passages  from  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  that  illuminate  each  other  in  showing 
forth  the  meaning  of  life  and  duty.  We  are  doing 
this  because  we  believe  that  a  serious  attempt  should 
be  made  to  set  forth  the  Ethics  of  Christianity  in  the 
actual  words  of  the  New  Testament. 

Christian  Ethics  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
children's  minds  and  hearts  not  by  present-day  class- 
room methods  (so  incomparably  bad)  but  by  impres- 
sive readings,  so  that  a  memory  basis  for  further 
exposition  in  church  or  lecture  room  may  be  estab- 
lished. In  the  moral  and  civic  lessons  of  our  Proposal 
II  there  would  be  occasional  references  to  such  read- 
ings, but  we  lay  more  stress  on  the  readings  them- 
selves. By  supplying  them  the  school  will  thus  have 
done  its  part;  the  task  of  men  who  avowedly  love 
their  Lord  with  a  passionate  devotion  will  be  to  do  the 
rest.  The  child  will  have  acquired  enough  familiarity 
with  the  sacred  words  to  be  susceptible  to  inspiring 
influences  that  employ  them,  but  he  will  have  none 
of  that  hateful  familiarity  of  boredom  which  results 
from  our  present  methods. 

The  spiritual  value  of  our  proposals  will  thus 
perhaps  be  most  apparent  in  their  bearing  on  the  adult. 
We  assume  that  educationists  will  complete  the  task 
begun  in  school;  that  the  book  of  school  readings  from 
the  New  Testament  will  be  supplemented  by  books 
that  fill  up  the  gaps  and  explain  matters  that  have 
been  excluded  as  exceptionally  difficult.  We  dream  of 
a  nation  that  is  once  more  a  Bible-loving  nation  but 
Bible-loving  in  a  better  way  than  the  old.  We  see 
no  reason  why  even  our  proposed  small  book  of  school 
readings  should  not  be  the  most  popular  anthology  in 
existence,  but  its  value  will  be  immensely  increased: 
if,  as  we  suggest,  it  is  one  book  of  several. 
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In  many  other  ways  our  proposed  readings  will  be 
"supplemented."  Few  celebrations  will  pass  which 
will  not  supply  opportunities  for  quoting  from  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Discourse  or  for  actual  reading 
from  it. 

Again,  our  "  right  of  entry"  proposal  will  supply 
the  passionate  devotee  of  Christ  with  a  supreme  oppor- 
tunity. For  reasons  elsewhere  given  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  opportunity  will  be  often  abused. 


XXIII. 
FURTHER    CELEBRATIONS. 

THE  authors  would  have  liked  to  make  this  book  purely 
constructive — consisting  mainly  of  school  celebrations 
completely  worked  out.  Instead  we  have  produced  a 
compromise.  A  few  specimen  celebrations  have  indeed 
been  included,  but  the  book  is  mainly  an  exposition, 
a  defence,  and  an  appeal.  An  attempt  to  establish  for 
a  whole  nation  or  a  whole  empire  a  unifying  and  yet 
undogmatic  kultur  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
the  work  of  one  or  two  men.  They  are  certain  to  miss 
essential  elements  of  the  problem  and  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  others.  Though,  therefore,  the  outlines 
of  some  fifty  school  celebrations  are  already  in  our 
possession  and  available  for  any  individual,  committee, 
or  voluntary  organization  sufficiently  interested  to 
experiment  with  them,  we  feel  too  strongly  the  need 
for  collaboration  and  experiment  to  publish  in  this 
volume  more  than  a  few  of  our  attempts.  We  wish 
to  know  whether  our  symbols  and  our  invocations, 
whether  our  "D's"  and  "  M's "  and  "  S's "  are 
elements  of  a  sound  and  workable  scheme  or  not. 

This  book  is,  therefore,  mainly  an  invitation  for 
sincere  criticism  and  above  all  an  appeal  for  co-opera- 
tion. We  want  men  and  women  who  will  not  only 
test  our  proposals  but  make  new  and  befter  ones.  As, 
however,  the  celebrations  published  in  this  volume  do 
not  completely  represent  our  efforts,  and  still  less  our 
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designs,  we  feel  it  wise  to  suggest  to  friendly  critics 
other  important  applications  of  the  celebration  idea. 

(1)  A  whole  series  of  celebrations  should  be  designed 
in  honour  of  the  various  callings,  trades,  and  profes- 
sions.   Some  of  these  last  have  already  received  ample 
honour  at  the  hands  of  artists  and  musicians,  or  are 
rich  in  usable  biographical  material ;  others  have  been 
neglected  or  have  been  themselves  hitherto  deficient  in 
the   qualities    that    produce    interesting  and    inspiring 
personalities.    The  Shepherd  has  been  made  the  centre 
of  innumerable  romantic  or  religious  productions ;  the 
Gipsy    has  received   more   attention   than   he  deserves 
from    operatic    composers;    numbers    of    writers    have 
idealized  the  Smith,    the  Sailor,   the  Shoemaker,    the 
Doctor,   the  Statesman,  and  the  Poet.     On  the  other 
hand  some  trades  or  professions  will  doubtless  prove 
difficult.    The  Laiuyer,  for  example,  has  not  often  been 
lovingly  referred  to  in  art,  literature,  or  music  !     "  The 
first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers  "  seems  to 
have  been  the  usual  sentiment  from  Jack  Cade's  day  to 
our  own,  but  no  doubt  lawyers  themselves  could  find  a 
fragment  or  two  justifying  their  right  to  live.     Similar 
differences    run   through  biography;    certain    callings, 
humble    or    otherwise,    have    produced    a    remarkable 
number  of  eminent  men  (vide  the  pages  of  Self  Help) ; 
others,  to  all  appearances,  have  not.     The  ground,  we 
suggest,  should  be  carefully  explored  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  significance  to  the  occupations  of 
life.     Here,  where  our  scheme  closely  touches  practical 
and   social   problems,    the   various  labour  and   profes- 
sional organizations  can  do  much  to  help  us. 

(2)  Celebrations  in    honour  of   religions   and   sects 
are  also  a  part  of  our  scheme.     We  fail  to  see  why, 
because  of  the  "religious  difficulty,"  youth  should  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Mohammedans  and  the  Buddhists,  of  the  Catholics  and 
the  Unitarians,  and  of  the  other  religious  groups  into 
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which  humanity  is  at  present  divided.  If  a  primrose 
or  an  electric  current  is  worth  the  attention  of  youth, 
so  is  a  sect,  so  is  a  religion;  it  is  a  creation  of  the 
human  (or  divine)  spirit,  and  as  such  should  be  recog- 
nized somehow  and  somewhere  in  our  educational 
arrangements.  After  the  events  of  the  War,  still  more 
than  before  its  outbreak,  we  urge  the  common  sense  of 
this  course. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  form  of  celebrations  to 
which  will  be  invited  the  representatives  of  the  various 
sects.  If  a  celebration  is  itself  grave,  beautiful,  and 
broadly  truthful,  the  visitor  will  rise  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  occasion  as  he  realizes  in  deep  humility  that 
religion  is  more  than  sectarianism  and  the  whole  truth 
greater  than  his  truth.  A  celebration  in  honour  of  a 
religion  or  a  sect  must  possess  all  the  qualities  that 
we  have  desired  for  other  celebrations.  It  is  bound 
to  err  somewhat  in  the  presentation  of  facts,  but  it 
need  not  intentionally  flatter,  slander,  or  compromise. 
Our  proposed  arrangements,  open  to  the  light  of  day 
and  to  the  influence  of  truth  or  at  least  of  opinion, 
will  be  self-correcting.  At  the  worst  an  intense,  if 
jealous  interest  will  be  awakened  in  what  takes  place 
in  the  school.  At  the  best  the  sects  will  begin  to  learn 
the  folly  or  at  least  the  functional  limitations  of  sect- 
arianism and  to  hail  in  the  distance  the  day  when  they 
all  will  be  one. 

We  have  begun  to  devise  celebrations  in  honour 
of  Roman  Catholics,  Nonconformists,  Quakers,  and 
other  religious  groups,  but  before  presenting  them  to 
the  public  we  wish  our  general  standpoint  to  be  made 
familiar.  These  celebrations  are  not,  therefore,  included 
in  the  present  volume. 

(3)  Much  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
celebrations  in  honour  of  political  parties,  fad  move- 
ments, and  other  organizations.  We  see  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  excellences  and  defects  of  these 
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associations  should  not  be  set  before  our  youth  with 
tolerable  fairness,  nor  even  why  the  earnest  advocate 
of  some  idea  or  movement  should  not  attempt  (amid 
the  conditions  we  have  described)  to  proselytise.  We 
find  it  less  easy  to  discover  suitable  artistic  material 
for  these  celebrations  than  for  those  in  reference  to 
professions  and  religions. 

(4)  We  see  no  reason   why   there   should   not   be 
"Celebrations"  —  though    the    name    becomes    rather 
ludicrous ! — of  what  have  seemed  to  man   to  be  the 
great  historical  evils.  The  sin  and  misery  resulting  from 
the  lust  for  gold  would  be  set  before  the  child  in  a 
solemn  "  Celebration  "  which  utilized  Wagner's  Ring 
of  the  Niebelung,  Shakespeare's  Timon  of  Athens,  the 
story  of   King    Midas,    Watts'    picture   of    Mammon, 
Christ's  words  to  the  rich  young  ruler,  etc.     The  evil 
and   the   good   in   the   problem   of   Disease   could   be 
made   the  subject  of  another    "Celebration."      Some- 
thing of  the  mystery  and  meaning  of  Death  could  be 
revealed    in    a    ceremony    in    memory   of   a    deceased 
school-fellow  or  in  a  somewhat  different  ceremony  for 
the  passing  of  a  prominent  man. 

(5)  We  have,  we  hope,  made  it  clear  that  celebra- 
tions in  honour  of  nations  (some  of  them  nations  of 
the   past)   and  seasonal   and   anniversary   celebrations 
are  a  part  of  our  scheme.     These  last,  unlike  others, 
would  have  tolerably  fixed  places  in  the  year. 

Some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  recognized  Saints' 
days  should  be  bodily  taken  over,  enlarged,  and 
modernized. 


XXIV. 
CELEBRATIONS    FOR    ADULTS.1 

To  ourselves,  differing  fundamentally  though  we  do  in 
many  of  our  personal  beliefs,  education  and  religion 
are  for  many  purposes  identical.  The  final  aim  of 
each  seems  to  us  to  be  the  enrichment  of  the  spiritual 
nature.  In  this  section  of  the  volume,  we  widen  the 
scope  of  our  appeal  in  order  to  include  not  only  the 
educationists  responsible  for  spiritualizing  the  young 
but  also  the  ministers  of  religion  to  whose  efforts  we 
have  a  right  to  look  for  the  education  of  the  adults. 

We  have  urged  in  the  opening  section  of  this 
volume  that  on  the  outbreak  of  Peace  we  shall  require 
every  ounce  of  pressure  that  can  be  exerted  by  what 
are  called  "the  organized  educational  forces"  of  the 
community.  With  more  earnest  insistence,  we  plead 
here  that  "the  churches"  also  shall  throw  themselves 
into  reconstruction  in  order  that  it  may  be  such  as 
will  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

The  churches,  dead  as  they  are,  have  portions  of 
the  living  Truth.  It  may  yet  be  in  their  power  to  give 
the  country  a  lead  in  education,  in  reconstruction,  in 

1  Though  we  have  not  elsewhere  mentioned  the  project,  we  believe 
it  would  be  quite  practicable  to  compile  a  liturgy  for  use  in  the  home. 
Family  worship  has  died  out  in  this  country  not  because  in  principle 
it  was  wrong,  but  because  in  method  it  was — not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it — out  of  date.  In  our  view  it  is  as  important  to  revive 
religion  in  the  home  as  in  the  school  and  the  church ;  but  as  "  anxious 
parents"  ourselves,  we  know  that  at  present  the  only  way  to  provide 
a  Twentieth  Century  collection  of  readings,  prayers,  etc.,  is  to 
compile  it  (not  compose  it)  oneself.  Perhaps  this  is  the  best  thing 
to  do. 
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establishing  the  League  of  Nations.  But  we  say  to 
them  frankly,  that  to  serve  the  nation  in  this  crisis, 
no  less  than  to  save  themselves  from  ignominy  and 
perhaps  destruction,  they  must  undertake  as  drastic  a 
revision  of  their  methods  as  those  we  are  proposing 
for  the  schools. 

We  ask,  and  without  apology,  for  a  new  form  of 
religious  service  which  utilizes  all  the  noblest  elements 
of  literature,  music,  and  every  other  form  of  art.  We 
want  to  see  in  church  "  Adult  Celebrations "  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit  and  carried  out  along  the 
same  lines  as  those  we  have  been  outlining  for  children. 

We  visualize  a  whole  series  of  liturgical  units, 
covering  every  important  question  of  life,  and  exploit- 
ing poetry  and  prose  in  the  interest  of  such  themes  as 
Birth,  Marriage,  Death,  Vocation,  Parenthood,  Hope, 
Self -Reliance,  Illness,  Public  Disaster,  National 
Achievement,  War,  Peace.  Such  units  need  not  be 
exclusively  hortatory  in  design.  There  are  many 
literary  passages  which  have  no  direct  didactic  pur- 
pose; they  arouse  pity  or  provoke  thought  or  soothe 
the  soul.  Properly  arranged  with  other  passages  and 
briefly  commented  upon,  they  are  just  as  serviceable 
as  any  others. 

Songs  and  lyrics  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
concerned  with  Love  or  War.  Now,  Love  and  War 
are  great  themes,  greater  themes  than  the  majority  dis- 
cussed in  present  day  sermons.  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that  many  a  festival,  celebration,  or  service  might  be 
devised,  having  love  songs  or  war  songs  as  the  chief 
items,  not  in  sheer  glorification  of  love,  still  less  of 
war,  but  Tor  the  purpose  of  bringing  every  one  face 
to  face  with  realities,  as  well  as  for  the  more  purely 
a?sthetic  purpose  of  familiarizing  people  with  works  of 
art?  At  present  a  concert  is  one  thing,  a  religious 
service  is  another;  there  is  no  central  moral  purpose 
in  the  one,  no  extensive  employment  of  art  in  the 
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other.  Is  there  any  justifiable  reason  for  this  separa- 
tion of  functions  and  methods?  Why  might  not  a 
concert  of  songs  and  recitals,  arranged  around  some 
central  idea,  be  opened  by  a  cento  of  suitable  prose 
passages  and  include  two  short  discourses  leading  up 
to  a  climax  in  some  masterpiece  of  emotion  ?  No 
more  inept  distinction  than  that  between  the  so-called 
"  sacred  "  and  the.  so-called  "  secular  "  was  ever  made. 

Are  we,  with  a  literature  greater  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  people,  to  be  confined  for  ever 
in  our  communal  worship  to  "  hymns  "  almost  all  of 
them  unworthy  of  a  place  in  any'  literary  encyclo- 
paedia? Is  music  in  a  place  of  worship  to  consist  for 
ever  of  nothing  but  "hymn-tunes"  and  certain 
officially  blessed  fragments  called  "sacred  music" 
played  on  the  organ  ? 

Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  go  to  church 
or  chapel  appreciates  the  marvellous  diction  and 
thought  of  the  Book  of  Job.  Why?  Because  to  read  it 
effectively  would  be  considered  "  secular  "  or  because 
the  church  is  so  obtuse  as  not  to  know  how  to  render  it 
appropriately.  The  Book  of  Job  should  be  read  as  a 
passionate  dialogue  between  different  speakers;  action 
and  costume  are  unnecessary ;  nothing  but  a  discourse 
of  ten  minutes  need  be  added  to  the  abridged  text; 
and  to  such  a  recital  an  audience  will  listen  with 
breathless  interest;  this  we  have  actually  put  to  the 
test.  Though  the  theme  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  is 
less  ostensibly  serious  than  that  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
something  of  the  same  kind  could  be  done  with  it. 
Probably  the  stories  of  Joseph  and  David  could,  with 
various  abridgments  and  a  little  action,  be  rendered 
on  a  church  platform,  but  on  the  whole  they  demand 
straightforward  but  vigorous  and  sympathetic  recita- 
tion or  reading.  Very  possibly  by  arranging  a  dozen 
typical  Psalms  against  a  background  of  history— 
pre-exilic,  exilic,  and  post-exilic — another  impressive 
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service  or  celebration  would  be  forthcoming.  We  are 
aware  that  miracle  plays  and  mystery  plays  were  once 
organized  by  the  Church;  we  suggest  that,  with  the 
vastly  increased  resources  of  modern  scholarship,  forms 
of  art  far  in  advance  of  those  mediaeval  curiosities  are 
now  possible. 

Great  poems  and  dramas  of  a  more  secular  kind 
would  be  equally  successful.  Parts  of  Goethe's  Faust 
suggest  themselves;  following  on  a  Job  rendering  they 
would  be  particularly  impressive.  The  wager  in 
heaven,  the  wager  on  earth,  the  Marguerite  story,  the 
final  closing  words  of  Faust  in  Part  II  would  be  indis- 
pensable. A  discourse  lasting  fifteen  minutes  would  be 
enough  to  let  an  audience  know  that  Goethe's  work 
is  a  different  thing  from  the  musical  travesties  of 
Gounod  and  Berlioz.  Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound 
— not  omitting  its  glorious  closing  lyrics — might  also 
lend  itself  to  treatment.  Parts  of  Wagner's  Ring, 
with  a  piano  giving  a  musical  leit  motif  here  and  there, 
are  possible;  much,  too,  of  Euripides  in  the  Gilbert 
Murray  translations. 

Shakespeare,  of  course,  awaits  us  also;  and  in  the 
present  state  of  the  drama  there  is  urgent  need  of 
employing  his  works  in  new  ways.  "  Coriolanus  and 
the-  Problems  of  Democracy,"  "  King  Lear  and  the 
Meaning  of  Suffering,"  suggest  themselves  as  themes 
for  joint  discourses  and  recitals.  We  have  tried  to 
show  how  Coriolanus  could  be  used  in  our  own  cele- 
brations; with  adults,  of  course,  the  possibilities  are 
even  greater.  The  way  in  which  Lear  extracts  from 
his  miseries  the  lessons  of  patience  and  charity  are 
among  the  loftiest  things  in  Shakespeare.  Do  we 
suggest  that  services  should  be  based  on  these  "  worldly 
plays,"  these  "  secular  works  of  art  "  ?  Do  we  plead 
that  the  sufferings  of  Lear  should  be,  as  it  were, 
placed  upon  the  same  level  with  the  sufferings  of  Job? 
Is  such  an  outrage  to  be  tolerated?  Tolerated,  we 
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suggest,  and  welcomed,  and  repeated,  provided  only 
the  sermon  be  short  and  the  amount  of  Shakespeare 
presented  considerable  !  The  thing  is  not  only  possible, 
but  in  one  way  or  another,  it  has  been  actually  done. 
In  a  nation  that  had  "men  of  God"  who  were  also 
men  of  culture,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  done 
extensively.  And  if  the  existing  churches  will  not  do 
it,  the  people  of  England  will  find  other  churches 
that  will. 

We  are  not  sure  if  we  accept  Tolstoy's  dictum  that 
the  only  true  art  is  that  which  is  purely  religious,  but 
we  certainly  hold  what  may  be  called  its  converse,  that 
religious  worship  is  futile  unless  it  is  based  upon  art. 
Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Protestantism 
(as  distinct  from  a  vaguely  rationalistic  Humanitarian- 
ism)  will  have  no  chance  in  the  future  unless  it  affects 
an  alliance  with  art,  music,  and  poetry  on  the  one  side, 
and  with  science  and  history  on  the  other.  The  gen- 
uinely "free"  church  which  achieved  this  alliance 
would  have  a  right  to  call  itself  "  national  "  in  a  sense 
that  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  existent  organization. 
A  religious  system  which  employed  the  Bible  (mainly) 
for  the  weft,  and  national  music  and  poetry  (mainly) 
for  the  warp  of  its  services  could  do  without  the  appeal 
of  priestcraft  and  superstition  on  the  one  hand  and 
without  the  appeal  of  sentimental  revivalistic  rhetoric 
on  the  other. 

Is  it  a  mere  idle  fancy  to  picture  the  War  as  the 
Foot  of  God  coming  down  upon  our  petty,  narrow, 
self-seeking,  ways  of  thought  and  action  ?  Is  there 
rnot  perhaps  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  being  called 
upon  to  cease  emphasizing  our  distinctions  and  to  seek 
the  ways  of  fellowship.  Can  we  not  devise  a  form  of 
service,  utilizing  all  that  is  greatest  in  art,  and  allow- 
ing spacious  intervals  for  silent  communion  in  which 
we  could  all  join  together  ?  For  in  order  to  reconstruct 
the  world,  we  must  first  be  reconstructed  ourselves. 


XXV. 

A   CALL    FOR    COLLABORATORS. 

WE  have  by  this  time  made  clear  to  the  reader  that 
we  need  his  assistance.  We  are  not  aiming  at  a 
scheme  which  may  interest  a  few  scholastic  people  for 
a  few  years  and  bring  a  few  pounds  into  publishers' 
or  authors'  pockets  before  it  is  relegated  to  the  oblivion 
of  most  educational  schemes.  We  are  aiming  at 
something  very  permanent  though  very  plastic,  some- 
thing that  combines  continuity  with  change,  something 
that  has,  in  short,  the  quality  of  life.  And  we  desire 
that  its  life  may  be  and  remain  in  contact  with  all 
other  life  and  may  not,  like  that  most  pathetic  of  all 
modern  social  creations  the  fad,  gradually  close  itself 
in  a  shell  or  be  closed  off  by  the  reactions  of  a  bored 
or  hostile  world.  To  produce  a  scheme  of  such 
vitality  and  breadth  we  need  the  help  of  many  people 
each  with  his  view-point.  And  we  shall  not  despise, 
though  we  do  not  expect,  the  help  of  the  official 
educationist. 

"The  centralized  bureaucracies  have  never  invented 
anything  and  never  will."  We  believe  this  to  be 
nearly  true.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  central  bureau- 
cracies, if  once  an  "invention"  has  been  made  by 
others,  are  incapable  of  helping  its  development.  We, 
personally,  are  willing  to  lay  our  "  invention  "  at  the 
feet  of  any  bureaucracy — nay,  of  any  organization  (lay 
or  clerical) — that  is  willing  to  employ  its  own  machinery 
of  communication  and  deliberation  on  behalf  of  the 
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scheme  we  have  here  outlined.  If  bureaucracies  can- 
not invent  they  can  help ;  unfortunately  they  usually 
help  when  the  need  is  nearly  over,  the  battle  nearly 
won,  and  a  new  battle  (equally  unrecognized  by  them) 
looming  up.  But  we  repeat  our  offer;  if  any  bureau- 
cracy will  come  to  our  aid  it  may  command  our  willing 
and  unpaid  services. 

In  Britain,  unfortunately,  there  exists  in  this 
department  of  work  an  amazing  reversal  of  the  most 
obviously  common-sense  arrangement.  It  should  be 
the  function,  one  would  think,  of  the  official  educa- 
tionist either  to  invent  educational  devices  or  rapidly  to 
take  them  over,  popularize,  and  perfect  them.  But  he 
is  under  no  such  obligation.  The  process  of  educa- 
tional invention  has  to  take,  in  Britain,  a  totally 
different  course.  The  outsider  does  the  inventing,  the 
publisher  does  the  taking  over  and  the  popularization. 

We  have  drafted  not  only  a  large  number  of  celebra- 
tions, but  several  wall  charts  (astronomical,  historical, 
and  other).  We  believe  that  if  these  were  posted 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Loamshire  County 
Council,  or  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  they  would 
be  returned  to  us,  with  the  explanation  that  such 
matters  were  outside  the  province  of  these  three  bodies. 
The  mastery  and  the  initiative  lies  in  such  affairs  with 
sundry  publishers.  So  we  appeal  to  publishers,  in 
whose  all-powerful  hands  the  destinies  of  education  so 
largely  lie.  Your  function  is  to  seek  dividends  for 
your  shareholders  and  yourselves;  deign,  we  beseech 
you,  to  consider  also  the  educational  interests  of  your 
country.  Officialdom  and  teacherdom  have  no  status 
here;  you  alone  are  supreme.  You  can  decide  whether 
celebrations  and  wall  charts  shall  be  issued  or  not, 
and  if  so,  what  form  they  shall  take ;  right  honourable 
gentlemen,  appointed  to  preside  over  educational 
boards,  have  no  such  power,  and  if  they  have  hearts 
and  minds  (which,  on  the  whole,  we  doubt)  they  envy 
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you  your  immense  advantages.  We  approach  you, 
then,  with  whispering  humbleness.  You  know  nothing 
very  specific  about  the  educational  needs  of  the  country 
(though  probably  you  know  as  much  as  your  official 
rivals,  who,  with  decades  of  experience  at  their  backs, 
have  not  yet  learnt  how  to  administer  or  inspect),  but 
whether  you  know  much  or  little,  we  tender  you,  O 
publishers,  our  service. 

But  for  the  actual  work  of  perfecting  our  celebra- 
tions and  framing  others  we  appeal  not  to  the  Bureau- 
crat or  the  publisher  but  to  other  and  varied  groups 
of  men. 

First,  teachers  in  their  schools,  who  can  not  only 
test  and  improve  the  celebrations  which  we  offer,  but 
devise  others,  and  thus  bring  the  scheme  nearer  com- 
pleteness. Second  :  artists,  musicians,  and  literary  men, 
who  often  complain  of  their  isolation  from  the  stream 
of  national  life,  and  might  exert  through  work  of  this 
kind  a  far  more  permanent  influence  than  by  the  pro- 
duction of  artistic  units  for  small  groups  of  cultured 
people.  Third :  specialists  in  history.  Fourth :  min- 
isters of  all  denominations,  more  anxious  (let  us  hope) 
to  unify  the  residue  of  a  nation  that  has  survived  the 
war,  than  to  divide  it  into  its  old  groups.  Fifth  : 
representatives  of  special  causes  ("fads,"  sects,  etc.). 
Sixth  :  representatives  of  great  professions  and  trades. 
Seventh  :  members  of  the  general  public. 

To  artists  and  musicians  we  would  say  that  \ve  are 
prepared  to  abandon  every  item  in  our  celebrations  if 
more  effectively  beautiful  ones  can,  as  is  very  probable, 
be  devised.  Our  D's  and  S's  and  M's  may  go;  our 
"symbols"  may  go;  everything  may  go.  We  believe 
that  there  are  not  only  vast  masses  of  music,  admir- 
able for  our  purpose,  lying  practically  unused- 
orchestral  music  of  masters  such  as  Haydn  and  Mozart 
as  well  as  songs  innumerable — but  vast  masses  of 
symbol  and  ceremonial,  of  phrase  and  episode,  simply 
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awaiting  the  constructive  efforts  of  men  and  women 
endowed  with  moral  and  artistic  sense.  Still  vaster 
masses  remain  unborn.  We  envy  the  achievements  of 
inventors  in  the  material  realm,  and  we  ask  why  spiri- 
tual inventions  are  so  few,  and  why  the  best  of  them, 
e.g.,  Wagnerian  opera,  have  no  organic  connection 
with  education. 

Artists,  musicians,  poets,  and  literary  men  are, 
therefore,  particularly  invited  to  assist  with  this  scheme 
and  thus  to  bring  about  the  change  they  so  often  desire 
in  the  national  attitude.  . 

To  historians  and  students  of  history  the  same 
invitation  is  extended.  History,  from  our  standpoint, 
is  a  borderland  subject :  the  celebrational  treatment  of 
it  is  not  so  absolutely  necessary  as  is  that  of  music, 
literature,  and  the  Bible,  but  neither  is  history,  like 
geography,  mathematics,  speech,  or  handicraft,  essen- 
tially a  class-room  subject  demanding  systematic 
didactic  methods.  For  the  elementary  school,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  doubt  that  the  celebrational  method 
is  highly  necessary,  supplemented  by  a  little  system- 
atic date  work.  History  is  simply  an  impossible 
subject  as  at  present  taught  for  one  hour  a  week  in 
elementary  schools ;  no  history  except  that  of  England 
is  actualy  acquired,  and  even  that  is  of  poor  quality. 
By  the  celebrational  treatment  some  vast,  vague,  but 
sound  impressions  will  be  conveyed,  and  great  world 
names  will  stand  out,  not,  as  at  present,  unknown 
to  the  mass  of  the  nation.  In  some  measure  the  task 
for  students  of  history  has  been  already  done  for  them. 
In  Heroes  of  the  Nations  and  similar  series;  above  all, 
in  Comte's  Calendar  of  Great  Men — a  larger  educa- 
tional achievement  than  any  other  we  know  of,  and 
one  entirely  disregarded  by  our  educationists — the 
salient  features  of  a  celebrational  scheme  already  exist. 

We  have  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  ministers  of 
all  denominations,  and  we  ask  for  it  in  two  directions. 
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We  desire,  in  the  first  place,  the  creation  of  a 
whole  series  of  celebrations  having  the  form  of 
"  Honour  to  the  Catholic,  Quaker,  Churchman,  Non- 
conformist, Salvationist,  etc."  In  this  connection  we 
shall  need — or  rather  the  Board  of  Education,  or  what- 
ever official  or  unofficial  body  proves  capable  of  dis- 
cerning the  significance  of  the  task  and  of  carrying  it 
out,  will  need — the  choicest  biographical  material  that 
each  group  or  sect  can  supply,  together  with  the 
cream  of  its  spiritual  doctrine  and  aspiration. 

Second  :  we  shall  need  an  infinitely  more  exhaustive 
and  suggestive  treatment  of  the  Bible  than  has  ever 
yet  been  officially  attempted.  Modern  biblical  scholar- 
ship has  had  practically  no  influence  on  the  elemen- 
tary school,  and,  what  is  even  more  amazing,  Pro- 
testantism has  proved  faithless  to  its  own  master 
principle,  namely  that  there  is  an  immense  value  in 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  supreme  book 
is  to  this  hour  certainly  the  worst  arranged,  worst 
printed,  worst  illustrated,  and  commonly  the  worst 
taught  book  in  the  world.  Not  only  is  there  great 
urgency  in  the  definite  choice  of  a  version  (in  the  case 
of  the  Old  Testament  the  claims  of  the  Revised  are 
paramount)  but  there  is  still  greater  need  of  the  intro- 
duction of  an  abridged  Bible,  arranged  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  the  Modern  Reader's  Bible  of  Moulton. 
Failing  that,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by 
school  children.  This  proposal  is  on  all  fours  with 
our  proposal  to  substitute  the  hearing  of  music  and 
literature  for  the  deciphering  of  them,  but  it  is  even 
more  important  because,  while  the  Bible  should  occupy 
a  more  honourable  place  than  most  other  literature, 
the  "get-up"  of  it  is  quite  exceptionally  bad.  The 
most  important  book  in  the  world  is  the  worst  treated. 

Ministers  of  religion  should  therefore  see  to  it  that 
an  abridged  Bible,  arranged  in  beautiful  literary  form 
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and  with  self-explanatory  headings,  is  available  for 
school  use;  or,  in  more  exact  conformity  with  our 
proposals,  that  at  least  those  portions  of  the  Bible  used 
in  educational  schemes  (ours,  for  example)  shall  be 
available  in  attractive  form.  A  Book  of  School  Cele- 
brations and  a  Companion  to  it  will,  no  doubt,  some 
day  be  framed  if  our  present  scheme  ever  becomes  a 
national  institution,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  largely  take  the  place  of  the  wretchedly  printed 
book  once  described  as  the  "  secret  of  England's 
greatness";  but  the  need  of  an  abridged  Bible  in 
attractive  form  will  still  remain. 

We  appeal  to  some  other  groups  for  co-operation. 
We  say  nothing  of  scientists,  archaeologists,  politicians, 
athletes,  and  the  like,  though  each  of  these  could 
help  us  in  the  framing  of  celebrational  units.  We 
appeal  to  the  valuable  groups  of  people  commonly 
called  "  faddists."  We  want  them  to  be  faddists  no 
longer  but  to  give  of  their  best  and  to  allow  this  best 
to  be  embodied  in  a  truly  national  scheme.  Lastly, 
we  appeal  to  the  great  professions  and  trades.  We 
want  celebrations  in  honour  of  doctor,  lawyer  (if  pos- 
sible), printer,  bootmaker,  engineer,  sailor,  common 
labourer,  and  every  other  important  contributor  to  the 
world's  work.  In  the  end  we  have  no  doubt  that  each 
profession,  like  the  guilds  of  old,  will  have  liturgical 
resources  at  its  disposal  and  for  its  own  use.  In  the 
absence,  at  present,  of  anything  of  the  kind  our  appeal 
will  be,  we  fear,  almost  fruitless  and  the  work  of 
framing  celebrations  for  school  use  will  fall  not  on  the 
professions  themselves,  but  on  us  and  our  collaborators. 


XXVI. 

EXISTENT   CONTRIBUTIONS    TO   THE 
SOLUTION   OF   THE    PROBLEM. 

IF  space  permitted  we  would  gladly  give  a  full  account 
of  work  already  done  here  and  there  in  schools  along 
the  lines  proposed,  and  also  of  constructive  suggestions 
contained  in  books.  Our  account  must  be  of  the  briefest. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Empire  Day  Celebration:  L.C.C.  suggestions. 
Shakespeare  Day  Celebration  (L.C.C.).  St.  David's 
Day  (Board  of  Education  [Wales]). 

Miscellaneous  additions  to  the  above  have  been 
made  by  teachers.  We  have  ourselves  made  one  or 
two,  borrowing  from  teachers  in  our  Shakespeare  Day 
and  other  (unpublished)  celebrations,  and  would  will- 
ingly give  names  and  details  if  space  permitted.  They 
are  at  the  disposal  of  any  educational  board,  if  any 
such  board  is  interested  in  education. 

Among  printed  works  important  for  future  schemes 
we  mention  : — 

Mrs.  Kimmins's  Guild  of  Play  Books  (Curwen). 
We  have  ourselves  said  nothing  about  rhythmic  move- 
ments and  little  about  pageantry,  but  we  realize  their 
importance. 

Comte's  Calendar  of  Great  Men  (Macmillan),  with 
its  588  biographies  selected  on  a  definite  principle. 
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Three  Woodbrooke  Liturgies  (Headley),  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Rendel  Harris,  is  suggestive  for  the  develop- 
ment of  seasonal  celebrations. 

Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister  (closing  chapters)  con- 
tains extremely  important  suggestions  on  gesture, 
music,  etc. 

At  Dr.  Reddie's  School,  Abbotsholme,  some  very 
valuable  liturgical  or  celebrational  work  has  been  done. 
The  Hymns  for  Use  in  St.  Olave's  Grammar  School 
shows  imagination. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Vailima  Prayers  and 
Moulton's  Modern  Reader's  Bible  (Macmillan)  are 
important. 

One  man's  name  cannot  be  omitted.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Gould  has  contributed  comparatively  little  to  the  formal 
(i.e.,  the  celebrational  or  liturgical)  side  of  this  subject, 
though  many  years  ago  his  suggestion  of  the  school 
use  of  a  wreath  in  honour  of  a  great  man  helped  one 
of  the  writers  substantially.  On  the  side  of  matter, 
however,  Mr.  Gould's  work  has  been  colossal.  He 
has  probably  collected  and  arranged  more  material 
available  for  future  schemes  of  spiritual  culture  than 
any  man  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  refer 
readers  to  his  dozen  or  more  books  of  Moral 
Instruction.  Unfortunately  "  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honour  save  in  his  own  country  "  and  the  men  who 
are  "  reconstructing "  education  have  overlooked 
Mr.  Gould. 

In  the  Reform  of  Moral  and  Biblical  Education 
(Allen  and  Unwin)  Dr.  F.  H.  Hay  ward  sixteen  years 
ago  pointed  out  the  defects  of  existent  systems.  The 
book  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  who  are  studying 
the  pace  (or  want  of  pace)  of  ideas  on  education.  A 
few  copies  of  Dr.  Hayward's  pamphlet  The  Religious 
Difficulty  in  Schools  (1917)  may  be  obtained  from  87 
Benthal  Road,  N.  16,  price  6d.  It  contains  some  sug- 
gestions and  arguments  not  found  in  the  present  work. 
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A  few  draft  "  celebrations  "  have  also  appeared  in  The 
Humanist,  in  Education,  etc.  A  joint  article  by  the 
authors,  entitled,  "  A  Spiritual  Purpose  in  the 
Schools,'5  appeared  in  the  W.E.A.  Education  Year 
Book  (1918). 

The  importance  of  celebrations  in  Reconstruction, 
National  and  International,  is  considered  in  the  closing 
section  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  W.E.A.  (16 
Harpur  Street,  W.C.  i)  entitled  "  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Social  Problems  "  by  Arnold  Freeman. 

PICTORIAL  SYMBOLISM. 

The  design  on  the  cover  of  Herbert  Spencer's  books 
(Butterfly  at  top  feeding  on  a  flower  which  has  its 
roots  in  crystals)  might  well  have  a  place  on  school 
walls  or  in  connection  with  certain  celebrations.  It 
is  a  symbol  of  evolution. 

The  Arbor  Sceculorum  (Tree  of  the  Ages)  pictured 
in  Geddes  and  Slater's  Ideas  at  War  is  a  similar  piece 
of  symbolism  dealing  with  human  history.  Professor 
Geddes  is  particularly  ingenious  in  devising  such  forms 
of  pictorial  symbolism.  His  Masques  of  Learning 
should  also  be  mentioned. 

The  picture  of  Britannia  in  Part  III  of  the  Guild  of 
Play  Book  is  also  symbolical. 

Doubtless  a  good  deal  of  ecclesiastical  symbolism 
might  be  taken  over  for  school  use,  but  on  the  whole 
we  believe  in  the  superior  value  of  musical  and  poetical 
"  symbolism  "  (or  memories)  over  pictorial. 


PART    II. 
POLEMICAL 


In  Sections  XXVII  to  LVI  various  objections  to  our 

proposals,    and   indeed   to    any    proposals   for  reform,. 

are  considered. 


XXVII. 

MANY  years'  experience  of  educational  controversies 
have  familiarized  the  writers  with  various  objections 
that  have  been  raised  and  may  again  be  raised  to  any 
proposals  to  improve  historical,  aesthetic,  civic,  moral, 
and  spiritual  education.  It  has  been  thought  good  to 
deal  with  these,  though  several  of  them  are  far  more 
applicable  to  existent  systems — badly  thought  out  and 
badly  executed — than  to  the  present  proposals. 

"THERE    is    NO    'RELIGIOUS    DIFFICULTY'    WITHIN 

THE  SCHOOL  AT  ALL;  THE  DIFFICULTY  IS  INVENTED  BY 
FACTIOUS  AND  NOISY  OUTSIDERS." 

This  is  an  amazing  statement.  It  is  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  ignominious  out- 
bursts of  controversy  (between  Nonconformists  and  their 
opponents)  which  have  occurred  during  years  past;  it 
is  also  the  natural  plea  of  the  successful  party  (able  to 
appoint  and  reject  teachers  on  theological  grounds) 
that  things  shall  be  left  alone,  and  of  teachers  and 
socialists  to  prevent  a  break-up  in  their  own  ranks. 

All  this  is  understandable  in  a  world  where  moral 
courage  is  a  disturbing  quality,  educational  leadership 
a  missing  quantity,  and  the  preserving  of  professional 
and  party  organizations  a  predominant  consideration. 
To  say  "  there  are  no  such  things  as  war,  disease,  and 
death"  suits  some  minds;  to  say  "the  religious  diffi- 
culty does  not  exist  "  sounds  comforting,  effective,  and 
even  original.  No  "  difficulty  "  of  any  kind  exists  for 
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men  who  do  not  care  intensely  about  anything;  great 
problems  are  not  solved  by  such  Laodiceans,  because 
they  are  not  even  felt.  Any  educationist — teacher  or 
other — who  considers  that  Truth  is  not  sufficiently 
important  to  be  installed  authoritatively  in  school  will 
fail  to  see  any  value  in  our  proposals  and  will  (incident- 
ally) be  confessing  himself  unfit  for  his  task  and  be 
explaining  the  failure  of  much  educational  effort. 
(Why  should  a  nation  care  for  Truth  if  its  educa- 
tionists do  not?)  And  so  with  Beauty,  and  so  with 
Goodness,  and  so  with  Efficiency.  Or  consider  any 
specific  problem — the  teaching  of  the  Bible  or  the 
training  in  good  speech;  if  our  educationists  are 
satisfied  they  merely  confess  that  their  standards  are 
low  and  their  competence  to  guide  the  nation  doubtful. 

The  "religious  difficulty"  is  everywhere  a  most 
serious  one,  not  only  in  Britain  but  in  Britain's 
colonies  and  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  It  can 
be  solved  by  serious-minded  men;  by  leaving  it  alone 
we  merely  heap  up  trouble  for  future  generations  to 
face.  Who  is  facing  the  fact  of  India  being  a  part  of 
the  empire? 

Already  (1918)  Roman  Catholics  are  demanding 
sectarian  continuation  schools  under  the  new  Education 
Act,  while  Nonconformists  and  Anglicans  are  lamenting 
that  soldiers  are  not  only  ignorant  of  Bible  and  Prayer 
Book  but  largely  indifferent  to  religion.  We  ourselves 
look  forward  with  little  but  apprehension  to  the  type  of 
citizenship  into  which  our  youths  are  growing  up.  With 
brains  alternately  stupefied  with  nicotine  and  excited  by 
betting  odds,  with  a  social  atmosphere  around  them  in 
which  a  struggle  for  ever-higher  wages  appears  to  be 
the  chief  element  and  self-discipline  or  self-restraint 
no  element  at  all,  are  our  youths,  at  the  one  plastic 
period  of  their  lives,  forming  noble  resolutions  that 
will  make  fine  men  of  them  ?  And  our  girls — smoking, 
slangy,  powdered — will  they  in  ten  years'  time  possess 
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one  single  charm,  one  touch  of  serenity  or  womanli- 
ness? The  best  of  them  are  reading  novels;  the  worst 
of  them  are  learning  the  tricks  of  their  sisters  of  the 
street.  Yet  all  these  young  folks  will  be  voters  in  a 
few  years. 

The  "problem"  is  not  only  here  among  us,  but 
there  is  hardly  any  vision  of  a  solution  outside  this 
scheme. 


XXVIII. 

"  NOT  THE  INTELLECT,  BUT  THE  WILL,  IS  THE  ROOT 
OF  THE  MORAL  LIFE." 

MORAL  evil  may  be  traced  (i)  to  defects  of  will,  (2) 
to  defects  of  intellect  (ignorance,  thoughtlessness,  pre- 
judice, delusion,  or  lack  of  imagination).  "  Evil  is 
wrought  from  want  of  thought  as  well  as  want  of 
heart."  So  long  as  this  double  origin  of  evil  is 
admitted,  the  case  for  moral  instruction — even  plain 
and  cold  moral  instruction — holds  good. 

If  the  distinction  between  intellect  and  will  be 
regarded  as  erroneous  and  the  moral  life  be  traced, 
e.g.,  to  a  number  of  instincts,  the  above  argument, 
recast  in  form,  is  still  valid,  if,  as  psychologists  admit, 
human  instincts  are  dirigible  and  plastic.  There  is  a 
power  in  ideas,  even  though  the  power  be  ultimately 
derivable  from  instinct. 

In  our  scheme  ample  allowance  is  made  for  the 
need  to  make  ideas  not  only  lucid  but  dynamic;  if  a 
spontaneous  generation  of  high  resolves  is  possible 
under  any  scheme  it  will  be  supremely  possible  under 
ours.  And  even  if,  in  the  case  of  the  child,  this 
spontaneous  generation  will  not  take  place,  we  lay 
very  combustible  materials  in  position,  ready  for 
lecturer  or  preacher  to  adolescents  and  adults.  It  is, 
indeed,  on  this  aspect  of  our  work  that  we  place  the 
chief  stress.  We  take  the  "  long  view  "  and  think  of 
education  in  terms  not  only  of  the  child  but  of  the 
grown  citizen. 


XXIX. 

"TRAINING  IN  GOOD  HABITS  AND  PREVENTION  OF  BAD 
ARE  MORE  IMPORTANT  THINGS  THAN  INSTRUCTION." 

THEY  are  certainly  quite  as  important.  This  objec- 
tion, however,  applies  to  all  existent  systems  of  reli- 
gious or  moral  instruction,  not  one  of  which  contains 
a  precise  or  even  approximate  list  of  the  twenty,  fifty, 
or  five  hundred  habits  that  the  school  should  be  respon- 
sible for.  Probably  no  such  list  exists  in  the  world; 
its  formation  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.  Train- 
ing, however,  is  a  question  of  school  method,  organi- 
zation, and  examination ;  that  the  school  cannot,  at 
present,  even  teach  good  speech  is  some  indication  of 
its  neglect  of  habit-formation. 

While  prepared  therefore  to  retort  a  tu  quoque  on 
any  critic  of  our  scheme,  we  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
importance  of  habit.  We  remind  the  reader  that  the 
last  two  items  of  the  Bagley-Thorndike  formula  are 
"habits  (or  skills)  and  methods  of  work,"  and  we 
quote  here  (what  will  be  found  in  hardly  any  book 
on  religious  or  moral  instruction)  five  of  the  laws  of 
habit  drawn  up  by  Thorndike  :  — 

The  Law  of  Impetus  :  Make  the  new  (habit-)  con- 
nection with  energy  and  zeal. 

The  Law  of  Constancy  :  Avoid  exceptions. 

The  Law  of  Repetition  :  Seize  and  make  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Law  of  Purposiveness :  Form  habits ;  do  not 
expect  them  to  create  themselves. 
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The  Law  of  Economy :  Beware  of  forming  a  habit 
which  must  be  broken  later. 

We  are  prepared  not  only  to  elaborate  this  philos- 
ophy of  habit  in  connection  with  our  schemes  of  moral 
education  but  to  embody  it  impressively  in  celebra- 
tional  form. 


XXX. 

"  GODLESS  SCHOOLS  CANNOT  TEACH  MORALITY.  RELI- 
GION IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MORALITY." 

No  schools,  "godless"  or  other,  have  much- to  boast 
of.  There  is  no  marked  moral  difference  between  the 
products  of  different  schools. 

We  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  France  and 
Japan  have  secular  education ;  Italy,  Australia,  and 
the  United  States  have  almost  secular  education ; 
Germany  has  elaborate  arrangements  for  religious 
education  (Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jewish)  in  every 
elementary  school. 

Ethics  has  long  recognized  three  sanctions  of 
morality :  (i)  the  prudential,  (2)  the  social,  (3)  the 
religious.  In  great  crises  of  life  (3)  may  be  all-impor- 
tant; in  matters  of  minor  morals  (2)  plays  an  almost 
exclusive  part;  probably  (i)  is  not  operative  enough 
with  most  men,  owing  to  delusions  as  to  self-interest 
and  as  to  the  relative  worth  of  things  ("  perspectives, 
appreciations,  and  ideals  "). 

The  claims  of  religious  parties  are  valid,  so  far  as 
they  amount  to  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
emotion,  atmosphere,  and  attitude.  Further,  it  is 
probably  true  that,  if  we  could  see  the  whole  universe 
clearly,  it  could  be  summed  up  under  some  funda- 
mental formula — theological  or  other.  But  there  are 
large  tracts  of  morality  which  fall,  prima  jacie,  under 
rubrics  of  mere  prudence  or  decency — matters  of 
hygiene  and  behaviour  which  cannot  without  strain  be 
brought  under  a  religious  formula. 
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To  our  own  scheme,  however,  this  objection  (shown 
to  be  in  any  case  but  partially  valid)  does  not  apply 
at  all.  We  are  not  proposing  secularism;  rather  we 
give  to  the  passionate  believer  in  God  far  more  scope 
for  utterance,  persuasion,  and  even  propaganda  than 
he  possesses  at  present. 


XXXI. 

"  THE  ADULT  HAS  NO  RIGHT  TO  FORCE  HIS  MORAL 
IDEAS  AND  PREJUDICES  DOWN  CHILDREN'S  THROATS; 
4  THE  VILEST  ABORTIONIST  IS  HE  WHO  ATTEMPTS  TO 
MOULD  A  CHILD'S  CHARACTER.'  " 

THIS  view,  almost  exactly  the  opposite  to  the  last, 
is  growing  in  popularity  and  has  been  recently  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  (Parents  and  Children). 
The  temptation  to  adopt  it  is  often  considerable,  owing 
to  (i)  sheer  inability  to  settle  the  weary  controversy 
over  "religious  education";  (2)  the  innumerable 
crimes  of  ignorance  that  the  adult  has  committed 
against  the  child 'in  the  past;  (3)  the  presence  in  the 
human  breast  of  an  unexorcised  lust  for  authority 
which  allies  itself  with  parental  vanity  or  pedagogic 
sloth,  and  is  given  unusual  scope  through  the  help- 
lessness of  the  children.  If  every  child  is  a  "  new 
experiment  on  the  part  of  the  life-force,"  are  we  not 
sinning  against  the  child  by  refusing  to  give  the 
"experiment  "  a  chance,  or  permitting  the  experiment 
a  partial  success  only  after  a  tragic  struggle  against 
rules  and  dogmas?  This  laisser  faire  objection,  here 
as  elsewhere,  is  certainly  of  immense  value  as  a 
danger-signal.  It  is  useful  also  as  a  badly-needed 
lesson  in  chivalry,  and  as  a  warning  to  the  adult  not 
to  dignify  dictates  of  convenience  into  maxims  of 
morality,  the  child's  exuberant  activity  being  dubbed 
"naughtiness." 
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Constructively,  however,  the  laisser  faire  policy  is, 
ex  hypothesi,  impotent.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  rarely 
held  with  complete  consistency,  even  Mr.  Shaw  recog- 
nizing (i)  that  certain  simple  rules  of  behaviour  or 
hygiene  should  be  taught  to  the  child;  (2)  that  there 
should  be  an  immense  organization  of  literary  and 
artistic  resources  from  which  child  and  adult  may  learn 
without  compulsion  (and  learn  better)  the  things  which 
the  teacher  tries  to  teach  by  exhortation,  authority, 
and  punishment. 

The  rock  on  which  the  policy  splits  is  that  of 
"  social  heredity  " — the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the 
race.  If  the  world  has  learnt  nothing  in  the  course 
of  the  ages,  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  worse  than 
obsolete;  he  has  never  had  a  function  at  all.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  human  progress  proceeds  mainly  by 
the  accumulation  of  new  revelations  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  it  is  hard  to  deny  that  education  has  a 
large  constructive  or  handing-down  part  to  play.  Mr. 
Shaw  has  sometimes  appeared  to  deny  that  there  has 
been  moral  progress  at  all ;  but  his  latest  view  clearly  is 
that  the  results  of  such  progress  can  only  be  assim- 
ilated by  one's  own  independent  study  and  love  of 
great  works  of  literature  and  art,  not  through  the  dull 
expositions  of  school  teachers,  whom  he  defines  as 
"  bores  trying  to  do  the  work  of  artists." 

Further,  even  if  teachers  and  parents  stood  aside, 
the  process  of  "  abortionism  "  would  continue;  for  the 
traditions  of  the  street,  the  suggestions  of  the  press, 
and  the  influences  of  vested  interests  would  operate 
powerfully  on  the  child.  Again,  though  Sir  J.  Selby- 
Bigge  and  Cardinal  Bourne  retired  from  the  field, 
Viscount  Northcliffe  and  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley  would 
not.  Laisser  faire  educationists  almost  invariably  think 
in  terms  of  Utopia,  where  the  need  for  moral  and 
religious  education,  either  preventive  or  constructive, 
would  undoubtedly  be  far  less  than  it  is  in  Britain. 
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But  we  have  to  take  facts  as  they  are,  and  the  educa- 
tionist is  therefore  right  when  he  seeks  to  warn  the 
child  against  moral  perils  and  to  feed  his  mind  early 
with  moral  ideas.  What  education  has  to  guard  against 
is  the  doing  of  the  thing  badly,  and,  above  all,  doing 
it  in  the  proud,  dogmatic,  egoistic  manner  of  the  past. 


XXXII. 

"  THE  PURPOSE  OF  EDUCATION  IS  TO  DRAW  OUT,  NOT 
TO  PUT  IN." 

THIS  is  another  form  of  the  last  objection,  and  is 
useful  merely  as  a  protest.  Instincts  are  plastic,  and 
the  business  of  education  is  mainly  the  handing  down 
of  social  heredity  in  the  most  convenient  and  expedi- 
tious ways.  If  it  be  true  that  in  the  learning  of  such 
neutral  arts  as  typewriting — and  this  represents  hun- 
dreds of  other  arts  of  life — there  are  good  ways  and 
bad  ways,  and  that  the  unaided  student  always  falls 
into  bad  ways,  it  is  obvious  that  the  function  of 
education  is  not  merely  one  of  "drawing  out." 

'  Some  writers  (e.g.,  Mr.  Holmes  in  What  Is  and 
What  Might  Be)  expound  the  "  drawing  out  "  doctrine 
in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  the  human  instincts 
are  infallible  guides  to  conduct.  They  are  not  guides 
— they  are  mostly  far  too  plastic  for  that.  A  study 
of  Thorndike's  analysis  of  the  instincts  in  Educational 
Psychology  will  similarly  disabuse  any  one  of  the 
notion  that  they  are  morally  infallible;  "  teasing,  bully- 
ing, cruelty,  are  in  part  the  results  of  one  of  Nature's 
means  of  providing  self  and  family  with  food."  Some 
instincts,  in  fact,  are  mischievous  rudiments. 


XXXIII. 

"  BUT  SURELY  IT  IS  ADMITTED  BY  ALL  ADVANCED 
EDUCATIONISTS  THAT  EDUCATION  SHOULD  FOLLOW  THE 
UNFOLDING  OF  THE  CHILD'S  INSTINCTS.  WE  ARE  EDUCAT- 
ING A  CHILD,  NOT  AN  ADULT." 

"  ADVANCED  educationists "  of  the  best  type  com- 
monly possess  one  intuition  of  truth;  still  more 
commonly  they  have  imbibed  a  formula  into  which 
that  intuition  has  been  clumsily  translated.  Whether 
or  not  education  should  "  follow  the  unfolding  of  the 
child's  instincts  "  the  fact  remains  that  the  modern 
world  does  not  allow  of  this;  the  child  is  plunged, 
from  the  first,  into  adult  society,  attending  the  same 
kinema  and  even  much  the  same  religious  services  as 
his  elders,  and  exposed  helplessly  to  the  same  tempta- 
tions. 

The  educational  reaction  from  the  too  adult  attitude 
assumed  towards  children  a  century  ago  has,  we  con- 
tend, gone  too  far.  Most  educationists  of  to-day 
would  denounce  as  a  heresy  the  claim  that  a  child 
should  be  taught  anything  which,  though  unintel- 
ligible to  him  now,  will  be  "  understood  later  on." 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  much  that  is  valuable 
in  this  doctrine.  It  would  be  more  valuable  if  human 
instincts  were  distinct  entities  and  were  not  extremely 
plastic,  and  if  every  child  could  not  only  have  a  tutor 
to  himself  but  also  be  kept  away  from  an  environment 
containing  twentieth  century,  tenth  century,  and  pre- 
historic elements.  If  once  we  realize  that  human 
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instincts  are  highly  dirigible  we  shall  no  longer  dis- 
tinguish sharply  between  the  child  and  the  adult.  The 
child  picks  up  adult  views  whether  we  desire  it  or  not. 

And  such  value  as  the  "  instinct  "  doctrine  possesses 
largely  vanishes  when  matters  other  than  intellect  and 
skill  are  concerned.  Our  celebrations  are  large,  shapely 
collections  of  artificially  created  environment  consist- 
ing of  music,  language,  and  symbol.  Children  are  no 
more  expected  to  understand  them  fully  than  to  under- 
stand the  rest  of  their  environment  fully.  Some  vague, 
vast  impressions  will  be  conveyed,  impressions  of 
something  great,  reverend,  perhaps  mysterious;  count- 
less scraps  of  melody  and  language  will  obtain  memory 
lodgments,  secure  or  insecure;  sundry  stirrings  of 
curiosity  will  be  awakened :  we  expect  all  this  and  we 
expect  little  more  than  this  with  most  pupils  and  on 
most  occasions. 

It  is  true  we  have  included  one  or  more  discourses 
in  each  celebration;  we  have  done  so  partly  from  con- 
viction but  still  more  from  having  in  our  minds 
precedents  which  may,  after  all,  have  misled  us;  the 
precedent  of  sermons  in  religious  services  and  of  dis- 
courses in  the  Empire  Day  and  Shakespeare  Day 
Celebrations.  The  Discourse  should  logically  be  placed 
under  the  category  of  Proposal  II;  its  nature  and 
purpose  are  different  from  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  other  details  of  the  celebrations :  it  stands  for 
explicitness,  while  they  stand  for  a  vague  implicitness 
which  is  intellectually  important  only  when  long  years 
are  taken  into  account. 


XXXIV. 

"IS  THERE  NOT  A  GREAT  DANGER  THAT  YOU  MAY 
DEAL  WITH  MORAL  OR  SPIRITUAL  MATTERS  THAT  ARE 
BEYOND  THE  CHILD'S  GRASP  ?  MUST  NOT  MANY  WARNINGS, 
EXHORTATIONS,  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  BE  ALMOST  MEANING- 
LESS UNTIL  HE  HAS  HIMSELF  ENDURED  TEMPTATION  OR 
PASSED  THROUGH  OTHER  INTENSE  EXPERIENCES?" 

THIS  is  true,  and  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
(i)  confining  specific  advice  at  first  to  simple  things — 
matters  of  hygiene,  etc.  (2)  substituting  a  celebrational 
ritual  for  laboured  expositions  which,  in  the  hands  of 
a  dull  teacher,  will  merely  bore  the  pupil,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  stimulating  teacher,  may  awaken  his  pre- 
mature curiosity. 

Meanwhile  the  educator  should  supply  as  many 
vehicles  of  interest  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
view  that  such  interest  is  the  stepping  stone  to  every- 
thing else  in  education,  and  that  any  moral  instruction 
which  does  not  pre-suppose  it  must  prove  thin,  prema- 
ture, and  ineffective.  How  admirably  the  celebrations, 
with  their  constant  repetitions,  will  come  to  serve  as  a 
memory  basis  both  for  the  support  of  many-sided 
interest  (in  literature,  music,  etc.),  and  for  explicit 
employment  in  subsequent  moral  lessons,  hardly  needs 
urging. 

We  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  in  framing  our 
scheme  we  are  engaged  as  much  in  a  great  adventure 
on  behalf  of  Adult  Education  as  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  the  education  of  the  young. 
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"  Not  till  the  fire  is  dying  in  the  grate 
Look  we  for  any  kinship  with  the  stars," 

says  Meredith,  convinced  that  experience,  especially 
bitter  experience,  is  man's  chief  educator  and  that 
therefore  the  child  and  the  youth  cannot  adequately 
be  educated  at  all.  We  partly  share  this  view,  and 
are  convinced  that  much  contemporary  education  of  the 
moral  and  religious  type  is  fraudulent  because  totally 
beyond  the  interpretative  experience  of  the  child.  But 
we  are  equally  convinced  that,  when  fused  with  artistic 
material  (literary,  poetical,  etc.),  moral  truth  acquires 
a  lodgment  of  a  certain  kind  in  the  young  soul,  and 
that,  if  arrangements  for  Adult  Education  were  satis- 
factory (instead  of  non-existent),  a  rich  spiritual  har- 
vest would  result  from  the  seed  early  sown. 


XXXV. 

"  YES,  BUT  YOUR  SCHEME  OF  CELEBRATIONS  IS  QUITE 
INEXCUSABLY  TOO  HIGH  ABOVE  CHILDREN'S  HEADS." 

WE  first  respond  to  this  charge  with  a  tu  quoque. 

Are  the  existent  Shakespeare  Day  and  Empire  Day 
celebrations  within  the  full  comprehension  of  the  child  ? 
If  intellectual  tests  were  applied,  we  venture  to  believe 
that  many  a  child  would  be  found  to  harbour,  in  a 
muddled  way,  the  idea  that  "Empire"  has  a  refer- 
ence to  a  neighbouring  music  hall.  Is  Scripture,  as 
taught  at  present,  within  the  full  comprehension  of  the 
child?  The  appalling  misunderstandings  to  which  our 
schools  subject  the  child  are  known  to  teachers  and 
have  occasionally  been  pilloried  in  the  press  though 
without  leading  our  educationists  to  any  courageous 
change  of  method.  "  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven  "  becomes  "  Our  Father  we  chart  in  heaven," 
"Our  Father  be  sharp  in  heaven,"  etc.  "The  sea 
and  all  that  in  them  is "  (a  part  of  the  decalogue 
which  we  ridiculously  inflict  on  all  children — ridicu- 
lously, not  only  because  it  is  full  of  untrue  state- 
ments, but  because  it  is  disobeyed  by  every  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect  in  existence,  as  well  as  by 
every  teacher  and  pupil  in  our  schools)  becomes,  with 
a  touch  of  real  romance,  "  the  sea  and  all  the  tin- 
numies."  "  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets "  becomes  an  imperative 
sentence.  The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  becomes 
a  rigmarole  of  phrases  about  a  youth  "  wasting  his 
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abstinence  in  righteous  living,"  about  making  him 
one  of  his  father's  "  higher  servants,"  and  about 
"  killing  the  fathead  calf."*  We  fully  admit  that 
verbal  errors  of  this  kind  can  be  prevented  by  careful 
teaching  and  rigorous  punishment;  the  child  can  be 
taught  that  the  calf  was  "fatted,"  not  "fathead" 
(the  latter  designation  belonging  more  appropriately  to 
the  Church  or  the  State  that  demands  so  much).  But 
such  improvements  will  be  superficial  after  all.  The 
child  may  learn  to  spell  the  scriptural  words  but  will 
understand  them  hardly  better. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  antiquated  language  of  the 
Bible  is  responsible  for  many  misunderstandings.  The 
children  will  understand  a  lesson  or  a  discourse  where 
they  will  not  understand  the  Bible.  "  No,"  we  reply; 
"all  language,  antiquated  or  not,  would  be  misunder- 
stood by  children,  as  indeed  it  is  daily  and  hourly 
misunderstood  by  adults." 

Our  scheme  is  incomparably  better,  we  believe, 
than  what  is  commonly  dispensed  to  children  by  educa- 
tionists and  religionists  with  no  effective  protest  from 
critics  or  the  nation;  and  so  far  as  it  fails,  it  fails 
mainly  because  language,  the  finest  available  tool  of 
thought  and  communication,  is  imperfect. 

Does  any  one  assert  that  the  average  religious  ser- 
vice is  understood  by  children  ?  Only  by  means  of 
metaphors  which  are  glaringly,  though  inevitably  in- 
appropriate, such  as  the  fictions  of  a  localized  "  heaven- 
above-the-skies, "  of  a  Jesus  "  descending  "  or  "  ascend- 
ing," and  the  like,  can  anything  definite  be  conveyed 
to  the  child,  except,  of  course,  simple  (and  priceless) 
maxims  of  conduct.  Though  the  Church  has  been  in- 
efficient, unimaginative,  and  blameworthy  in  many 
ways,  one  finds  it  hard  to  say  what  else  she  could 
have  done  in  the  past  than  employ  such  fictions  if 

*  See  Chignett  Street,  pp.  16,  17.     The  composite  essay  here  repro- 
duced is  based  on  actual  facts ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  composite. 
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children  had  to  be  taught  theology  at  all.  In  our 
own  scheme  we  have  often  been  faced  by  difficulties 
of  the  same  order.  All  language  is  metaphorical,  and 
nearly  all  thought  is  based  on  language.  All  rhetoric 
must  be  emphatic  to  be  effective,  and  emphasis  is 
distortion  of  truth.  Thus,  even  if  we  had  omniscience 
at  our  disposal  and  the  tongues  of  a  hundred  Shake- 
speares  to  boot,  we  could  probably  not  frame  a  single 
celebration  that  would  be  completely  truthful,  and  if 
it  were  completely  truthful  it  would  mean  nothing  to 
the  child  and  little  to  any  one  else. 

These  remarks  on  the  fallibility  of  language  apply, 
of  course,  alike  to  the  lessons  of  Proposal  II,  to  the 
Discourses  of  Proposal  I,  and  to  such  other  parts  of 
Proposal  I  as  involve  the  use  of  words.  We  may  add 
that  they  apply  likewise  to  the  charts  of  Proposal  III 
and  to  the  exhortations  of  Proposal  IV.  There  is 
actually  no  method  of  completely  circumventing  the 
failure  of  language  to  convey  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  employ  language  in  various  ways,  sometimes  in- 
consistent ways,  together  with  such  other  media, 
visual,  rhythmic,  melodic,  motor,  as  are  at  our  disposal. 
The  language  of  warm  conviction  will  sometimes  be 
heard  if  Proposal  IV  be  accepted;  perhaps  in  more 
argumentative  forms  it  will  be  heard  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Proposal  II.  The  language  of  objective 
science  will,  if  Proposal  III  be  accepted,  be  employed 
in  wall  charts,  bearing  witness,  year  in  year  out,  to 
cold  facts  which  our  enthusiasts  of  Proposal  IV  would 
probably  ignore.  Under  the  provisions  of  Proposal  I 
language  will  be  employed  in  two  ways,  the  Discourse, 
possibly  perfunctory  if  the  conditions  were  different, 
will  be  uttered  amid  conditions  that  will  exalt,  inspire, 
and  confer  a  sense  of  responsibility  whether  the  speaker 
be  an  insider  or  an  outsider;  while  the  more  liturgical 
passages  read  by  "  D"  or  recited  by  "  M  "  will  be 
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passages  possessed  of  poetic  or  other  merit,  and  thus, 
however  faulty  (as  all  language  is  bound  to  be  faulty) 
will  have  to  be  condemned  for  other  reasons  than  this 
before  they  can  be  condemned  altogether.  If  it  be  a 
fact  that  many  a  child  has  been  impressed  by  resonant 
passages  totally  devoid  of  any  meaning  whatever,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  far  more  impressed  by 
some  of  our  celebrations  which  certainly  will  have 
some  meaning  for  him.  By  all  means  let  our  educa- 
tionists devise  more  juvenile  celebrations  than  ours; 
let  them  improve  ours  out  of  existence  if  they  choose; 
but  do  not  let  them  forget  that  the  education  of  the 
adult  and  the  citizen  is  the  concern  of  the  educator  of 
the  child.  For  our  own  part  we  do  not  much  believe 
in  the  policy  of  "  descending  to  the  level  of  the  child  " 
in  matters  of  liturgy  and  ceremonial.  If  our  celebra- 
tions are  above  the  children's  sense  of  order,  dignity, 
and  beauty,  they  have  failed;  if  they  are  "above  the 
children's  heads,"  they  have  not  necessarily  failed  at 
all.  We  have  aimed  at  reasonable  compactness,  some 
variety,  and  some  beauty,  and  have  left  the  policy  of 
"  descent,"  so  far  as  it  is  wise  policy,  to  the  teacher 
who  administers  the  scheme.  (See  Section  XIV.) 


XXXVI. 

"  \VE  LIKE  VARIETY  IN  EDUCATION,  AND  OBJECT  TO  A 
SYSTEM  ORGANIZED  ENTIRELY  BY  THE  STATE." 

THIS  argument,  soothing  to  the  ears  of  denomination- 
al ists  (who  are  thus  suddenly  revealed  as  champions  of 
variety  instead  of,  as  was  once  imagined,  uniformity), 
is  sometimes  heard  from  the  mouths  of  such  respected 
persons  as  Dr.  Michael  Sadler  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb.  We  should  ourselves  employ  the 
argument  if  the  only  educational  possibilities  were : 
(i)  Cowper-Templeism,  improved  or  otherwise,  and 
administered  rigidly  by  officials,  and  (2)  Systems  of 
denominational  instruction.  We  like  (i)  no  better 
than  (2),  and  have  no  desire  to  see  it  supreme. 

'  Variety  "  is  a  fine  thing  in  certain  circumstances. 
Variety  is  necessary  in  matters  of  Beauty ;  too  much 
uniformity  palls  on  the  taste.  Variety  is  necessary  in 
matters  of  Truth  when  everything  is  in  an  experimental 
stage,  when  nothing  is  certain,  and  when  we  are  seek- 
ing the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem ;  a  variety  of 
devices  and  possibilities  is  then  stimulating  to  the 
intelligence;  "  Does  the  solution  lie  along  this  direc- 
tion or  that?  "  the  investigator  may  rightly  ask. 

But  we  fail  to  appreciate  many  of  the  common 
pleas  for  variety  put  forward  by  hyper-intellectual 
people.  For  one  school  to  teach  reading  by  the  "  Look 
and  Say  Method "  and  another  by  a  "  Phonetic 
Method"  is  sheer  waste  of  time  if  experiment  has 
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once  and  for  all  settled  the  question  as  to  the  better 
method.  If  any  particular  biography,  fact,  melody, 
or  habit  is  of  first-class  importance  we  do  not  see  why, 
on  the  plea  of  variety,  it  should  be  omitted  from  any 
school  curriculum.  Is  everything  uncertain  in  educa- 
tion ? 

We  have  ourselves  heard  an  eminent  Fabian  advo- 
cate the  "  endowment  of  error  " — to  such  extremes  can 
sophistication  lead  when  educational  leadership  is  an 
object  of  contempt  or  is  so  feeble  as  to  indicate  no 
w?ay  out  of  existent  difficulties  ! 

We  consider  that  in  our  proposals  we  have  actually 
grasped,  taken  over,  and  consecrated  the  principle  of 
variety,  at  present  so  fantastically  advocated.  We 
interpret  the  principle  not  as  giving  sanction  to  every 
vested  interest  wishful  to  capture  the  minds  of  help- 
less children  and  to  establish  fixed  cleavages  in  the 
nation,  but  as  a  principle  of  giving  the  older  child 
(10  +)  some  sound  knowledge  of  men's  differences  of 
standpoint  and  therefore  some  chance  of  choosing  his 
own  standpoint  freely;  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring 
that  many  hallowed  memories  may  be  held  by  the 
nation  in  common.  But  we  see  far  more  of  value  in 
the  principle  of  unity  than  in  that  of  variety,  though 
we  believe  rather  in  the  unifying  power  of  great  and 
serious  art  than  in  the  unifying  power  of  dogmas.  The 
audience  in  a  vast  opera  house  will  listen  breathlessly 
to  music  and  poetry  though  the  creeds  of  the  auditors 
may  present  every  possible  shade  of  difference.  We 
see  no  reason  why  children  should  not  similarly  meet 
together,  enjoy  in  common  great  moral  art,  and  acquire 
common  memories  of  this  enjoyment. 

Our  system  will  not  be  organized  entirely  by  the 
State  (we  admit  that  we  have  little  confidence  in  the 
present  type  of  bureaucrat) ;  it  will  be  mainly  the  w^ork 
of  charismatic  people,  i.e.,  people  devoted  disinter- 
estedly to  art,  science,  morals,  etc. ;  the  State  itself 
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will  do  little  more  than  supply  floor-space,  curriculum- 
time,  opportunities  for  conference,  etc. 

We  suspect  that  as  our  proposals  include  the  recog- 
nition both  of  unity  ("  that  they  all  may  be  one  ")  and 
of  variety,  we  are  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  advocates 
of  either  principle  taken  by  itself.  Yet  our  system  is 
no  "  compromise." 


XXXVII. 

"  THERE  IS  TOO  MUCH  '  VARIETY,'  OR  AT  LEAST  COM- 
PLEXITY, IN  YOUR  PROPOSALS.  IT  SEEMS  AS  IF  YOU  SEEK, 
AT  ONE  MOMENT  OR  BY  ONE  METHOD,  TO  FILL  THE  MINDS 
OF  THE  YOUNG  WITH  QUESTIONINGS  AND  DOUBTS  (WHAT 
ELSE  CAN  YOUR  pro  AND  COH  PROPOSAL  AMOUNT  TO?) 
AND  AT  ANOTHER  MOMENT  AND  BY  ANOTHER  METHOD 
TO  GIVE  WHAT  YOU  CALL  CONSOLATION  AND  REPOSE. 
SUCH  DIVERSITY  OF  AIM  ARGUES  INFIRMITY,  IRRESOLU- 
TION, SOPHISTICATION." 

OUR  pro  and  con  proposal  is  not  intended  for  full 
application  to  junior  classes;  but  we  admit  that  we 
wish  the  adolescent  to  drink  "  the  questioning  cup, 
that  which  denieth  peace  to  us  and  which  projects  us 
on  the  missionary  search  of  the  How,  the  Where- 
fore, and  the  Why-not  ever  afterwards."  We  lament 
that  the  modern  youth  shows  so  little  inquisitiveness  on 
matters  of  the  greatest  import  and  we  disagree  with 
any  religious  system  which  too  deliberately  keeps  the 
"questioning  cup"  from  the  lips.  Reason,  and  with 
Reason,  Doubt,  is  one  of  the  noblest  "  faculties  "  of 
man,  however  much,  for  the  moment,  it  may  be  under 
a  cloud.  But  Reason  is  not  the  whole  man,  and  we  as 
strongly  believe  in  supplying  the  mind  with  the  spiri- 
tual resources  (musical,  ethical,  etc.)  for  rest  and  con- 
tentment as  with  those  for  warfare  and  investigation. 

Robertson  of  Brighton  urged  that  great  Truth  was 
never  a  compromise  but  a  simultaneous  holding  of 
views  apparently  opposite.  We,  for  our  part,  believe 
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that  education  should  freely  allow  alike  for  Conviction 
and  for  Doubt,  for  Heat  and  for  Light,  for  Movement 
and  for  Rest — instead  of  either  "  playing  for  safety  " 
by  achieving  a  tepid  dullness  or  deliberately  keeping 
all  views  but  one  from  the  child  or  youth. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  steps  ever  taken  in  the  history 

of  the  world  is  [the]  step represented  by  [Browning's]  Ring 

and  the  Book.  It  is  the  step  of  deciding  in  the  face  of  many 

serious  dangers  and  disadvantages,  to  let  everybody  talk This 

listening  to  truth  and  error,  to  heretics,  to  fools,  to  intellectual 
bullies,  to  desperate  partisans,  to  mere  chatterers,  to  systematic 
poisoners  of  the  mind,  is  the  hardest  lesson  that  humanity  has 
ever  been  set  to  learn.  The  Ring  and  the  Book  is  the  embodiment 
of  this  terrible  magnanimity  and  patience.  It  is  the  epic  of  free 

speech.  Free  speech has  all  the  unpopularity  of  a  truism 

not  long  ago  it  had  the  more  practical  unpopularity  which  attaches 
to  a  new  truth..<J...Free  speech  is  a  paradox.  It  is  not  by  any 

means  [self-evidently] right  or  just The  theory  of  free 

speech,  that  truth  is  so  much  larger  and  stranger  and  more 
many-sided  than  we  know  of,  that  it  is  very  much  better  at  all 

costs  to  hear  every  one's  account  of  it is  a  very  daring  and 

even  a  very  surprising  theory.  It  is  really  one  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  the  modern  time ;  but,  once  admitted,  it  is  a  principle 
that affects  politics,  philosophy,  ethics 

"  It  is  necessary  to  listen  to  all  sides  of  a  question  in  order 

to  discover  the  truth  of  it.  But there  is  a  truth  to  discover 

In  a  dispute  every  one is  to  a  certain  extent  right  [but  that 

is  not  the  same  thing  as  saying  that]  every  one  must  be  by  the 
nature  of  things  wrong."  (G.  K.  Chesterton  in  Browning.) 


XXXVIII. 

"  CONTROVERSIAL        QUESTIONS        SHOULD        NOT        BE 
DRAGGED  INTO  SCHOOLS  AND  DISCUSSED  BY  CHILDREN." 

PROPOSAL  II  (pro  and  con  discussion)  is  intended 
mainly  though  not  exclusively  for  adolescent  pupils 
and  those  entering  upon  adolescence.  Discussions  on 
"Where  will  you  spend  your  holiday?"  or  "Your 
favourite  sport,"  are  utterly  unsatisfactory;  but  if  the 
teacher  is  forbidden  to  deal  with  controversial  topics, 
tame  ones  must  be  employed.  The  writers'  view  is 
that  the  teacher  must  be  given  a  free  hand  to  deal 
sincerely  with  all  topics;  he  is  not  likely  to  deal  with 
them  anarchistically  so  long  as  he  is  what  he  is,  and 
so  long  as  inspection,  supervision,  and  criticism  con- 
tinue; and  in  every  case  he  will  be  in  duty  bound  to  say 
to  his  class:  "You  have  heard  my  opinions,  but  here 
(in  this  list  of  pros  and  cons)  you  will  find  both  sides 
of  the  case  set  out." 

It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  one  of  the 
present  authors  has  heard  some  hundreds  of  lessons 
given  on  highly  controversial  topics,  particularly  in 
evening  schools.  Debates  on  a  pro  and  con  basis  are 
far  from  uncommon,  and  if  there  is  any  fault  to  find 
with  them  it  is  that  the  teacher  is  not  sufficiently 
partisan  in  his  attitude  to  be  impressive  and  not  well 
enough  supplied  with  arguments  to  be  illuminating. 
We  feel  confident  that,  given  the  assistance  and  the 
safeguards  which  we  have  proposed,  the  organization 
of  controversy  would  be  an  unmixed  blessing;  and,  for 
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our  part,  we  see  no  meaning  in  "  democratic  "  govern- 
ment without  some  such  device — unless,  of  course, 
democratic  government  means  government  through 
party  politician,  press,  priest,  parson,  and  publican. 
That  a  few  parents,  faddists,  and  sectarians,  hearing 
echoes  of  such  school  controversies  may  feel  uncom- 
fortable and  raise  protests,  is  to  be  anticipated;  that  a 
certain  amount  of  error  will  be  taught  is  inevitable;  but 
the  net  result  will  be  that  the  nation  will  feel  an  in- 
creased interest  in  what  goes  on  in  the  school,  and 
organizations  for  combating  error  will  sharpen  their 
rusty  weapons. 


XXXIX. 

"  WE  DO  NOT  AGREE  THAT  ANY  MINORITY  (OR  EVEN 
ANY  MAJORITY)  OF  FANATICS  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  RIGHT 
TO  RAM  THEIR  IDEAS  (ABOUT  TEMPERANCE  OR  ANYTHING 
ELSE)  DOWN  THE  THROATS  OK  OTHER  PEOPLE.  ON  EVERY 
SIDE  HUMAN  LIBERTY  IS  BEING  UNDERMINED." 

THIS  objection,  closely  akin  to  the  preceding  one,  and 
actually  a  specialized  form  of  XXXI,  is  here  given 
a  separate .  place  because  it  comes  from  a  separate 
group  of  men  (the  Belloc  and  Chesterton  group). 
So  far  as  these  men  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to 
preserve  liberty  and  to  clean  public  life  of  much  of 
its  corruption  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  their 
effort.  But  as  educationists,  concerned  for  the  child 
and  adolescent,  who  is  often  fortified  by  nothing  but 
fallacies  with  which  to  accept  or  reject  the  many  temp- 
tations that  assail  his  weakness,  we  do  not  admit  the 
"liberty"  doctrine  without  qualification.  No  State 
gives  liberty  to  lunatics,  and  though  we  realize  the 
great  educational  value  of  liberty — even  liberty  to  com- 
mit follies  and  sins — we  are  not  convinced  that  this 
is  the  only  consideration  that  should  weigh. 

We  admit  that  virtue  often  passes  into  self-righteous- 
ness and  censoriousness  and  that  there  is  great  need, 
among  teetotallers  and  other  such  persons,  of  the  in- 
junction "  Judge  not."  We  admit  that  the  Pauline, 
and  probably  Christian,  doctrine  that  "  all  things  are 
lawful"  (even  if  "all  things  are  not  expedient")  is 
too  little  understood.  We  admit  that  the  adult  should 
not  be  dragooned  into  virtue. 
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On  the  other  hand  we  consider  that  there  should 
be  much  freer  discussion  as  to  the  duties  of  adults 
than  is  customary  at  present.  If  Jesus  said  "Judge 
not  "  he  also  said  "  Show  him  his  fault."  And  when 
not  the  adult  but  the  child  is  concerned  another  factor 
comes  in.  Habit  is  slavery,  beneficial  slavery  or 
degrading  slavery.  The  confirmed  drunkard  or  gam- 
bler, the  excessive  smoker  or  gossip,  is  not  a  very 
shining  example  of  "  liberty."  To  prefer  to  see 
"  England  free  to  England  sober  "  is  meaningless, 
for  a  drunkard  is  not  free  either  in  body  (which  has 
become  a  machine)  or  in  mind  (which  merely  registers 
his  indulgences  and  finds  arguments  to  justify  them). 
We  cannot  admit  that  an  educationist  should  stand 
idly  by  while  a  free  youth  acquires  a  habit  which,  in 
years  to  come,  he  will  perhaps  long  to  throw  off  and 
yet  be  unable.  "Why  wasn't  I  told?"  he  may  then 
ask.  We  wish  to  preserve  his  freedom  to  choose. 

Hence  our  pro  and  con  proposal,  together  with  the 
other  proposal  for  the  entry  of  sincere  propagandists 
into  the  school. 

The  same  machinery,  we  suggest,  should  be  ulti- 
mately applicable  to  religious  questions.  While  a 
certain  amount  of  bias  cannot  be  kept  out  of  any  one's 
mind  we  consider  that  some  attempt,  along  pro  and 
con  lines,  should  be  made  to  let  the  youth  know  the 
nature  of  the  church  or  party  he  has  joined  or  pro- 
poses to  join.  In  short  we  do  not  believe  that 
momentous  decisions  should  be  come  to  with  the  eyes 
bandaged. 


XL. 


"AS  A  RATIONALIST  I  STRONGLY  OBJECT  TO  YOUR 
PROPOSING  THE  USE  OF  ORTHODOX  AND  PIOUS  HYMNS 
("FOR  ALL  THE  SAINTS,"  ETC.)  AND  OTHER  RELIGIOUS 
MATERIAL  IN  A  SCHEME  THAT  BOASTS  OF  BEING  ENLIGHT- 
ENED AND  UP  TO  DATE." 

OUR  Proposal  III  is  the  one  in  which  Rationalists 
should  feel  most  interest.  If  they  do  not  possess 
enough  influence  to  get  that  into  a  national  scheme  of 
education  they  are  feeble  folk  indeed.  The  business 
of  Rationalists  should  be  to  ensure  that  scientific  facts 
are  known  by  all  or  are  at  least  officially  recognized 
(in  wall  charts,  etc.)  as  important.  Win  that  battle 
first — destroy  the  possibility  of  children  growing  up  with 
Ptolemaic  ideas  of  astronomy  (a  heaven  "  up  above  " 
into  which  Christ  "ascended")  and  pre-evolutionary 
ideas  of  geology  (the  coal  was  deposited,  forsooth, 
somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  "  Ancient  Britons  "; 
geological  periods  unknown) — destroy  this  false  basis 
and  then  may  be  the  time  for  Rationalists  to  be 
listened  to  for  constructive  proposals. 

But  Rationalists  are  not  usually  artists  and  their 
constructive  abilities  are  usually  less  than  their  critical. 
We  will  willingly  include  in  our  scheme  the  cream  of 
Rationalistic  poetry  and  music  (there  is  a  good  deal 
of  it)  as  soon  as  we  can  find  appropriate  places  for  it, 
i.e.,  places  where  it  will  be  spiritually  profitable.  And 
we  ourselves  feel  strongly  that  many  of  the  very 
grandest  hymns  might  receive  a  welcome  addition  in 
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the  form  of  improved  words  or  at  least  additional 
words  that  represent  a  broader  standpoint  than  those 
of  a  sect  or  church.  "  For  all  the  Saints  "  is  a  grand 
hymn,  but  we  wish  it  were  grander  still.  Will  Ration- 
alists try  to  make  it  grander  ? 

Meanwhile  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  concern 
is  not  only  with  the  Intellect  (though  it  is  with 
that)  but  also  with  the  Emotions  and  Will ;  or  rather 
with  a  human  Life  in  which  all  these  three  functions 
play  their  part. 

Under  the  Right  of  Entry  proposal  Rationalists 
might  do  admirable  work  in  connection  with  such 
names  as  Galileo. 

Certainly  we  think  it  monstrous  that  children  should 
be  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  good  men 
have  occupied  different  points  of  view. 


XLI. 

"  WHERE  ON  EARTH  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  LIVING  DURING 
THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS  ?  THERE  IS  NOT  NOW  A  CLERGYMAN 
IN  THE  CHURCH  WHO  IMAGINES  THAT  THE  WORLD  IS  ONLY 
A  FEW  THOUSAND  YEARS  OLD  !  " 

WE  are  aware  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  vapid 
and  timid,  though  patronizing,  talk  about  the  "days 
of  creation  "  being  "  periods,"  etc.  This  talk,  in  the 
mouths  of  men  who  really  care  and  know  little  about 
the  facts  of  geology  and  history,  is  less  creditable, 
because  less  passionate  and  sincere,  than  more  literal 
views  of  "  creation."  However,  we  challenge  teachers 
to  put  the  matter  to  the  test;  to  learn  the  results  of 
science  and  to  teach  them  expressly  in  schools :  we 
shall  then  discover  the  facts  about  clerical  and  parental 
"  broadmindedness."  Let  them  teach,  for  example, 
that  man  was  contemporary  with  the  mammoth,  the 
cave  bear,  etc. ;  that  his  remains  have  been  found 
buried  under  many  feet  of  slowly  accumulating  stalag- 
mite (in  Kent's  cavern  and  elsewhere) ;  that,  in  short, 
he  "evolved  "  some  quarter  of  a  million  years  ago  at 
least;  and  that  Adam  and  Eve  never  existed. 

In  our  proposals  we  have  not  insisted  on  such  facts 
being  "  taught,"  but  only  on  their  being  plainly 
stated  on  school  walls.  But  if,  as  alleged,  all  clergy 
are  tolerant  and  "progressive,"  the  teacher  may  well 
use  the  charts  more  actively  and  speak  out  fearlessly 
on  his  own  account. 
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We  wish  we  could  believe  that  the  teacher  not  only 
desired  but  actually  possessed  this  amount  of  freedom ; 
and  that  priests,  clergy,  and  the  public  were  as  broad- 
minded  (or  as  indifferent)  as  the  above  objection  sug- 
gests. If  the  contention  of  the  objector  (a  clergyman) 
is  valid,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  of 
the  local  education  authority.  The  nation  is  ripe  for 
the  charts  and  no  obstacle  exists  to  their  introduction. 

Yes,  we  wish  we  were  so  confident  of  the  welcome 
that  will  be  accorded  to  our  modest  proposal !  In 
September,  1918,  the  Secretary  of  the  Lord's  Day 
Observance  Society  wrote  to  the  press  saying  that  the 
Sabbath  was  "  instituted  at  the  close  of  Creation."  We 
are  confident  that  there  is  a  less  general  knowledge  of 
cosmological  science  now  than  there  was  a  generation 
ago.  As  for  the  fascinating  results  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  (with  its  J,  E,  D,  and  P  documents)  these  are 
absolutely  ignored  in  all  schools  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  though  they  would  immensely  simplify  the 
teacher's  work. 


XLII. 

"  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION  HAS  ALWAYS 
BEEN  DULL  AND  PLATITUDINOUS  AND  WILL  CONTINUE  TO 
BE  SO  UNDER  YOUR  SCHEME.  THE  MAIN  CONSIDERATION, 
IN  EDUCATION,  IS  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  TEACHER." 

PEOPLE  (sometimes  teachers  palpably  devoid  of 
humour)  often  use  this  argument  not  realizing  its 
implications — namely,  that  many  teachers  are  "  dull," 
i.e.,  devoid  of  "personality,"  or  that  religious  educa- 
tion, because  of  its  inherent  difficulties,  is  a  failure. 
The  argument  is  not  commonly  used  when  teachers 
are  asking  for  a  rise  of  salary  or  when  clergy  are 
defending  their  system  against  secularists. 

We  admit  that  the  teaching  of  any  subject  may 
be  "  dull  "  with  a  dull  teacher  and  we  admit  that  such 
moral  subjects  as  have  lost  their  interest  for  adults 
will  be  dull  for  adults — while  full  of  interest  for 
children.* 

Our  scheme,  unlike  all  others,  actually  allows  for 
the  absence  of  "personality"  from  certain  teachers. 

Though  in  Proposal  II  we  advocate  the  giving  of 
specific  lessons  in  morals  and  civics  by  the  teacher, 
we  have  not  only  taken  care  that  he  be  supplied  with 
information,  either  authoritative  or  pro  and  con  (thus 
doing  a  part  of  his  task  for  him),  but  we  have  pro- 
posed two  other  devices  of  great  importance. 

Moral    principles   are    dull    or   platitudinous    when 

*  See  the  remarkable  admission  by  Mr.  Graham  Wallas  in  Moral 
Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools,  Vol.  I,  p.  309. 
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uttered  in  a  prosy  manner  by  men  devoid  of  warm 
conviction.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  remove  the 
prosy  manner  and  the  tack  of  conviction.  In  Proposal 
I  we  obviate  the  former;  in  Proposal  IV  we  obviate 
the  latter. 

In  Proposal  I  great  art -is  drawn  upon.  Literary, 
musical,  or  biblical  passages,  embodying  important 
spiritual  principles,  are  recited,  played,  or  sung,  and 
the  principles  they  embody  are  summarized  in  a  symbol 
or  motto.  The  pupil  hears,  not  the  voice  of  some 
tenth-rate  pedagogue  seeking  vainly  to  impress  by  his 
own  poor  authority,  but  the  voices  of  great  artists, 
re-echoed  by  the  communal  educationists  who  have 
elaborated  the  system  of  celebrations.  If  it  should 
prove  that  these  voices  have  no  impressiveness  then 
indeed  our  proposal  (and  every  other  proposal)  is  in 
vain.  But  we  believe  that  by  Proposal  I  not  only  will 
Bible,  literature,  music,  and  history  be  "taught"  in 
one  of  the  best  ways  but  a  basis  for  the  lessons  in 
morals  and  civics  will  be  supplied.  The  dullness  of 
a  teacher  is  often  due  to  lack  of  materials;  the  cele- 
brations will  supply  him  with  materials  or  at  least 
with  a  jumping-off  ground  for  his  activities. 

Dullness  is  also  produced  by  the  apathy  of  the 
teacher.  We  claim  that  Proposal  IV  enables  children 
to  have  direct  moral  and  other  teaching  given  with 
the  utmost  possible  sincerity  of  conviction.  Few  out- 
siders will  trouble  to  give  school  addresses  on  their 
distinctive  beliefs  unless  those  beliefs  stand  for  some- 
thing real.  They  will  not  face  the  prospect  of  failure 
in  the  presence  of  two  hundred  children,  a  dozen 
teachers,  and  a  number  of  parents,  and  perhaps  an 
unofficial  "  reporter  "  (an  alert,  indeed  a  critical  audi- 
ence), unless  they  believe  in  their  case.  If  the  note 
of  sincerity  can  be  guaranteed  by  any  human  arrange- 
ments it  is  surely  guaranteed  here.  We  do  not  wish 
to  make  the  entry  of  outsiders  into  the  school  too  easy. 


i8o        SPIRITUAL    RECONSTRUCTION. 

We  surround  them  with  perils :  we  supply  the  school 
staff  with  authoritative  information  and  even  with  pro 
and  con  arguments;  we  forbid  the  employment  of 
hole-and-corner  methods.  For  the  purposes  of  the  very 
celebration  at  which  a  visitor  gives  the  Discourse,  we 
may  supply  him  with  Discourse  notes  to  use  or  to 
leave,  and  his  Discourse  will  itself  be  delivered  after 
the  reading  of  sundry  passages,  the  singing  of  certain 
pieces,  and  the  like,  chosen  by  authority  and  not  by 
himself.  If  his  arguments  are  unsound  or  his  attitude 
fatuous  he  will  soon  painfully  realize  his  position. 
We  do  not  envy  the  Catholic  priest,  the  advocate  of 
socialism,  or  the  local  temperance  organizer  his  task; 
he  may  wish  to  be  excused  from  it  and  may  only  be 
goaded  to  do  his  duty  (and  to  complete  his  own 
education  !)  by  the  shame  of  refusing.  But  we  believe, 
all  the  same,  that  the  proposal  is  sound  and  that  it 
is  one  of  the  few  sound  proposals  ever  made  for  the 
simultaneous  cherishing  of  sincerity  and  the  exorcising 
of  bigotry. 


XLIII. 

"TO  INVITE  ALL  KINDS  OF  SECTARIANS,  FADDISTS, 
AND  PROPAGANDISTS  TO  GIVE  ADDRESSES  TO  THE  UNITED 
SCHOOL  IS  TO  INVITE  BEDLAM  TO  BREAK  LOOSE.  A  MULTI- 
PLICITY OF  OPPOSING  AND  PARTIAL  VIEWS  WILL  CONFUSE 
THE  CHILD  OR  PERHAPS  MAKE  HIM  UTTERLY  CYNICAL. 
BESIDES,  THINK  OF  SUCH  A  MAN  AS  BERNARD  SHAW  BEING 
ALLOWED  TO  SPEAK  IN  A  SCHOOL  !  " 

WE  have  admitted  that  this  proposal  makes  demands 
on  the  reader's  faith  in  human  nature.  Still,  one 
fragment  of  evidence  has  recently  come  to  us  that 
confirms  our  anticipations  and  even  goes  beyond  them. 

In  a  large  London  school  the  headmaster  invited 
a  clergyman,  a  doctor,  and  a  business  man  to  give 
addresses.  The  result  was  suggestive.  The  clergyman 
never  mentioned  God  but  gave  an  account  of  his  boat- 
ing triumphs  and  pleaded  for  physical  education.  The 
doctor  said  nothing  about  teeth  or  baths  but  urged 
that  the  one  thing  needful  was  faith  in  God.  The 
business  man  said  not  a  word  about  the  box  making 
industry  in  which  he  was  daily  engaged  but  insisted 
on  the  value  of  poetry. 

It  was  just  as  if  each  man,  in  his  fear  of  "  talking 
shop,"  or  of  being  accused  of  partisanship  or  profes- 
sional egoism,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

We  do  not  want  this  kind  of  thing;  we  want  each 
visitor  to  speak  on  those  subjects  that  he  knows  best 
and  on  which  he  feels  most  strongly.  But  the  above 
actual  experience  confirms  one  of  our  anticipations, 
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namely,  that  a  representative  of  some  sectional  interest 
will  become  less  sectional  when  speaking  on  a  non- 
sectional  platform.  Is  this  because  of  some  vague 
English  tradition  of  pas  trap  de  zele,  "fair  play,"  or 
the  like?  Or  is  it  that  the  mean  side  of  sectarianism 
becomes  apparent  when  hole-and-corner  methods  have 
given  place  to  comparative  publicity  and  that  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  sectarianism  lose  some  of 
their  cogency  when  the  sectarian  is  face  to  face  with 
human  beings  not  indoctrinated  in  his  own  way? 
We  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  main  explanation. 

We  should  not  desire  (to  take  two  extremes)  either 
that  a  Catholic  priest  or  that  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
speaking  from  a  national  or  civic  platform,  should 
attenuate  or  weaken  his  arguments  or  appeals.  Each 
could  say  if  he  chose,  "  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  my 

convictions  are  the  Truth "     Let  him  say  what  he 

believes  and  say  it  with  all  the  warmth  and  the  skill 
he  can  summon  up.  But  we  believe  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  speaker's  convictions  would  become  subtly 
modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, and  that  the  modification  would  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  survival  of  the  best  among  his  ideas. 

The  existing  alternative  to  our  proposal  is  that  in 
some  schools  (denominational)  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
world  is  conveyed  by  professional  egoists  and  their 
minions,  no  dissenting  voices  being  allowed  to  intrude  : 
and  that  in  others  (undenominational)  the  statement  of 
any  sort  of  warm  conviction  on  disputed  topics  is 
expressly  (under  the  Cowper-Temple  clause)  as  well 
as  implicitly  forbidden.  In  short,  a  premium  is  placed 
in  the  one  case  on  bigotry  and  in  the  other  on 
indifference. 

In  our  proposals  a  premium  is  placed  on  sincerity, 
truth,  and  human  generosity. 


XLIV. 


r-         < 


THE  INTRUSION  OF  OUTSIDERS,  UNDER  THE  RIGHT 
OF  ENTRY  '  PROPOSAL,  WILL  AT  LEAST  BE  A  SOURCE  OF 
CONFUSION  IN  THE  SCHOOL." 

LET  the  reader  here  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  idea  of 
priests  and  pastors  being  given  a  peculiar  privilege. 
Let  him  ask  whether  modern  education  is  not  in  sore 
need  of  the  non-professional  teacher  possessing  a 
special  talent,  a  special  message,  or  a  special  experi- 
ence. The  question  is  not,  it  will  be  observed,  that  of 
an  unpaid  magistracy  or  unpaid  officialism  (which  has 
often  proved  inefficient  because  not  easily  supervised 
and  disciplined)  but  of  unpaid  visitors  who  are  simply 
expected  to  speak  from  their  hearts.  We  contend  that 
the  nation  needs  the  services  of  these  persons  and  that 
the  persons  themselves  need  the  opportunities  which 
we  propose  for  them. 

A  course  of  popular  lectures  on  science,  art,  and 
civics  was  being  officially  organized.  As  only  a  lim- 
ited sum  of  money  was  available  for  the  payment  of 
lecturers,  an  organizer  proposed  that  some  should  be 
unpaid,  on  the  principle  that  a  man  interested  in  civics 
is  not  usually  interested  in  cash.  The  proposal  was 
rejected;  the  lecturers  were  all  paid;  the  lectures  on 
civics  proved  as  dull  as  they  could  be. 

Many  people  who  are  not  Quakers  have  a  dislike 
for  a  paid  ministry  of  religion.  Practical  considera- 
tions, it  is  true,  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  professional  ministers  with  payment  of 
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salaries;  but  no  one  with  unspoilt  vision  likes  the 
system.  To  pay  a  man  for  speaking  from  his  heart  is 
an  insult — or  a  joke  !  To  receive  money  for  dispens- 
ing the  bread  of  life  is,  say  what  we  like,  a  form  of 
simony.  St.  Paul  and  St.  Francis  writhed  under  it 
and  fought  against  it;  both  men,  while  proudly  claim- 
ing that  their  message  was  worth  money  and  more 
than  money,  advised  that  every  preacher  should  work 
with  his  hands. 

The  nation  needs  the  voices  of  men  who  will  dis- 
pense for  nothing  the  bread  of  life.  It  needs  the  artist, 

the  musician,  the  actor any  one  who  has  a  message 

or  a  point  of  view.  The  priest  and  the  parson  assure 
us  that  they  have  a  message,  and  we  believe  them. 
But  the  nation  would  listen  all  the  more  willingly  with 
the  knowledge  that  some  trouble  has  been  taken,  some 
courage  summoned  up,  some  sense  of  wide  (not  narrow) 
responsibility  assumed,  and  little  or  no  remuneration 
taken  for  the  delivery  of  a  message. 

Possibly  a  voluntary  speaker  before  being  granted 
the  proposed  privilege  might  be  expected  to  sign  a 
document  along  the  lines  of  the  Oath  of  Hippocrates. 


XLV. 

"  HOW  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DISTRIBUTE  THE  '  RIGHT 
OF  ENTRY  '  PRIVILEGE  ?  SUPPOSE  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS 
ASK  FOR  A  HUNDRED  ENTRIES  A  YEAR?  SUPPOSE  THE 

NAVY    LEAGUE  ASKS    FOR   TEN? TIME    IS    LIMITED,    THE 

CLAIMS  OF  SECTARIANS  AND  FADDISTS  MAY  BE  EXCESSIVE." 

WE  believe  that  this  is  the  only  serious  practical 
difficulty  in  our  scheme.  We  believe  it  is  solvable 
with  patience  and  time,  though  we  believe  that  a 
perfect  apportionment  of  the  privilege  in  question  is 
quite  impossible  because,  in  affairs  of  the  spirit,  any 
exact  scale  of  values  in  unattainable.  Who  can  say 
whether  Unitarians  deserve  more  or  fewer  entries  than 
Temperance  advocates,  Anglicans  than  Nonconform- 
ists, Doctors  than  Artists?  We  have  little  doubt  that 
undue  advantages  will  be  given  to  two  groups  of 
partisans:  those  that  represent  certain  "vested  inter- 
ests" in  Church  or  State:  those  that  represent  move- 
ments that  have  acquired  a  temporary  notoriety  or 
fashion.  We  have  little  doubt,  too,  that  some  organi- 
zations will  at  first  hold  aloof  in  sulky  superiority, 
thinking  their  sect  or  their  fad  altogether  too  important 
to  jostle  with  others.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
claims  of  some  organizations  will  give  rise  to  acute 
controversy,  and  that  the  presence  of  some  in  the  school 
may  be  positively  mischievous. 

But  the  world  outside  the  school  is  not  yet  perfect 
and  we  do  not  expect  the  world  inside  to  be  perfect, 
even  after  our  scheme  has  been  given  a  fair  chance  1 
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All  we  assert  is  that  the  principle  of  entry  is  sound, 
and  that  where  toxin  is  introduced  into  the  school 
system  there  also  will  anti-toxin  be  produced.  In 
short,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  organization  will  be 
willing  persistently  to  "  make  a  fool  of  itself,"  either 
by  standing  aloof  from  the  national  scheme  or  by 
employing  crude,  illiterate,  untrue,  or  generally  un- 
suitable controversial  tools. 


XLVI. 

"  A  STEREOTYPED  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS 
WILL  HAMPER  OR  DESTROY  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE 
TEACHER." 

THE  notion  of  freedom  is  patronized  and  counten- 
anced by  persons  to-day  who,  at  heart,  detest  the  idea 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  championing.  The  pro- 
posal to  codify  the  law  (and  thus  simplify  and  cheapen 
it)  is  opposed  by  lawyers  on  the  ground  that  it  "would 
reduce  the  judge's  work  to  mechanism.  Similarly  the 
proposal  to  issue  the  specific  results  of  psychological 
investigation  for  use  in  schools,  to  apply  statistical 
methods  to  inspection  and  examination,  or  (as  in  the 
present  instance)  to  establish  definite  and  permanent 
celeb  rational  elements  in  the  school,  are  alleged  to  be 
infringements  of  liberty.  They  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
infringements  of  chaos  and  muddle,  and  are  therefore 
opposed  by  persons  who  do  not  detest  muddle,  or  who 
love  the  routine  that  has  evolved  from  muddle,  or  who 
loathe  the  idea  of  being  called  upon  to  employ  un- 
familiar methods.  The  constructive  impulse  is  almost 
dead  in  the  educational  world  and  almost  the  only 
minds  in  which  it  is  vigorously  active  are  unofficial 
minds. 

We  desire  the  "stereotyping,"  for  a  number  of 
years,  of  any  device  (e.g.,  any  school  celebration)  that 
has  approved  itself  to  thoughtful  and  earnest  educa- 
tionists and  has  been  found  to  work  well.  We  see  no 
value — we  see  nothing  but  mischief — in  applying  the 
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principle  of  liberty  here,  though  we  would  encourage 
all  teachers  (together  with  officials,  outsiders,  etc.)  to 
make  suggestions  for  the  periodical  improvement  and 
revision  of  the  celebrations.  Liberty  is  valuable  mainly 
(i)  where  nothing  is  certain  or  tested;  (2)  where  some 
element  of  personal  prophetic  vision  is  concerned. 
But  if  Excelsior  is  a  poem  worth  knowing  by  every 
one,  if  the  life  or  at  least  the  name  of  Washington  is 
worth  knowing,  if  there  are  any  physiological,  econ- 
omic, or  ethical  facts  about  alcohol  or  gambling  that  are 
worth  knowing  by  all,  we  see  no  value  in  the  teacher 
being  at  "  liberty  "  to  ignore  these  things. 

The  truth  is  that  our  proposals  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  liberty  and  will  give  an  enormous  impulse  to 
it,  but  liberty  is  not  by  us  identified  with  chaos,  muddle, 
or  perfunctoriness. 


XLVII. 

"  THE  SCHEME  OF  SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS  DOES  NOT 
ALLOW  FOR  PUPILS'  SELF-ACTIVITY.  THE  PUPILS  WILL 
BE  MERELY  PASSIVE  SPECTATORS  OR  AUDITORS  OF  A  PER- 
FORMANCE BY  TEACHERS  OR  SCHOOL  VISITORS." 

OUR  replies  to  this  charge  are  the  following  :— 

The  passivity  of  the  pupils  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished when  a  suitable  hymn-book,  or,  better  still,  a 
suitable  Book  of  the  Liturgy  or  Book  of  School  Cele- 
brations is  in  their  hands.  Collective  singing  and 
responses,  possibly  collective  rhythmic  or  symbolic 
motions,  are  all  within  the  scope  of  our  scheme,  and 
we  invite  competent  persons  to  improve  our  proposals 
in  these  directions. 

As  explained  in  Section  XVIII,  we  see  no  objection 
to  a  well-trained  pupil,  or  group  of  pupils,  taking  an 
active  part  in  a  celebration.  The  acting  of  a  scene  from 
Shakespeare,  the  singing  of  a  solo  or  a  chorus,  or  the 
playing  of  a  musical  instrument  are  desirable  functions. 
But  we  prefer  these  things  to  be  done  well  by  teachers 
or  outsiders  to  their  being  done  badly  by  pupils. 

But  even  if  no  hymns,  responses,  dialogues,  etc., 
were  a  part  of  the  celebration — even  if  everything  were 
done  by  teachers  and  outsiders,  and  the  pupils  merely 
looked  on  or  listened — we  should  not  regard  the  cele- 
brational  method  as  a  mistake. 

There  is  much  confusion  of  thought  on  the  question 
of  "  self-activity."  Many  school  subjects,  we  admit, 
are  not  strenuous  enough,  and  we  believe  that  great 
efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
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instruction  and  training  in  them.  We  refer  to  arith- 
metic, speech,  and  all  the  manual  crafts. 

But  other  subjects,  particularly  those  that  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  aesthetic  or  moral  beauty,  need  an  exactly 
opposite  prescription.  They  are  too  practical  in  the 
sense  that  the  teacher  strives  for  "  results  "  that  are 
impossible  or  undesirable,  strives  to  confer  some 
memoriter  mastery  of  detail  or  some  conscious  "  under- 
standing "  of  things  not  fully  understandable  in  the 
intellectual  sense  at  all.  In  other  words,  there  has 
been  a  complete  confusion  or  identification  between 
efficiency  subjects  and  cultural  or  contemplative  sub- 
jects; a  lesson  in  arithmetic  and  a  lesson  in  music, 
poetry,  or  Bible,  have  shown  an  astonishing  and  fatal 
resemblance.  Whether  this  confusion  of  purposes  has 
done  more  harm  by  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the 
efficiency  subjects  or  by  destroying  the  culture  value 
of  the  culture  subjects  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  if  the  teacher  can 
bring  about  during  the  course  of  most  of  our  celebra- 
tions a  rapt  contemplation,  a  reverent,  worshipful 
attitude,  he  will  have  achieved  much.  We  admit  that 
those  portions  of  our  celebrations  which  are  specifically 
ethical  should  produce  practical  results  in  life,  and  we 
believe  that  they  will.  But  that  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  transforming  our  celebrations  into  hours  of  hustle 
and  bustle.  We  would  remind  our  objectors  that  the 
worshippers  in  a  church,  and  the  audience  in  a  theatre, 
are,  in  a  sense,  passive.  And  we  confess  that  we  prefer 
passivity  in  the  presence  of  beautiful  language  and 
music  and  thoughts  to  the  "  activity  "  (i.e.,  the  clumsy 
reading  or  the  lifeless  reciting  of  unintelligible  biblical 
passages)  of  the  average  lesson  in  religion  or  Bible. 

The  "  lesson  in  appreciation  "  has  come  to  stay,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  has  come  to  point  the  way  to  celebra- 
tional  methods  undreamt  of  by  the  pioneers  of  the 
valuable  "  appreciation  "  idea. 


XLVIII. 

"  I     SOMEHOW     FEEL    AN    OBJECTION    TO    THE    WORDS 

'MORAL'    AND    'civic.'    AND    THERE   MUST    BE    SOME 

V 

REASON  FOR  THIS  OBJECTION." 

THIS  "  feeling  of  an  objection  "  has  for  twenty  years 
blocked  the  way  to  any  substantial  reforms  in  this 
department  of  school  work.  Historical  causes  lie  at  the 
root  of  it. 

"  There  is  something  in  the  Church  which  neglects, 
even  if  it  does  not  despise,  civic  ideals,"  says  Mr. 
Belloc  (Danton).  The  chasm  between  Plutarch's  Lives 
and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  is  enormous.  We  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  persist.  The  civic  ideal  and  the 
saintly  ideal  are  both  needed  in  modern  life — the  civic 
ideal  particularly  among  Catholics  and  other  religious 
people,  the  saintly  ideal  particularly  among  "progres- 
sives "  of  various  kinds  who  tend  to  neglect  or  despise 
personal  spiritual  culture. 

The  objection  to  the  word  "  moral  "  has  a  more 
curious  history. 

As  early  as  Shakespeare  we  find  the  word  used 
dyslogistically  ("a  moral  fool"!);  the  puritans  fol- 
lowed suit  (as  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress)',  Sheridan  (in 
the  School  for  Scandal),  Dickens  (in  Martin  Chuszle- 
wit),  and  Ibsen  still  more  recently,  have  all  discovered 
the  possibilities  of  hitting  at  real  or  alleged  hypocrisy 
through  the  employment  of  this  ill-starred  word.  If 
we  add  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  traditions  that 
dull  and  prosy  "  moral  instruction  "  was  given  many 
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decades  ago,  before  pedagogical  science  had  received 
the  Pestalozzian  impetus,  we  can  understand  how  it  is 
that  the  use  of  the  word  "  moral  "  raises  invincible 
prejudices,  and  prevents  clear  thinking  and  constructive 
effort.  "  Moral  "  meant  to  one  party  puritanical 
moroseness;  to  the  puritans  themselves  it  suggested 
"salvation  by  works";  to  humorists  it  was  a  con- 
venient Aunt  Sally;  and  now  of  recent  years  it  is  the 
bete  noire  of  religionists,  who  see  in  the  proposal  to 
give  instruction  in  morality  or  citizenship  a  threatened 
invasion  of  the  sectarian  domain. 

Many  clergymen,  similarly,  when  addressing  chil- 
dren or  popular  audiences,  explain  that  they  are  not 
going  to  "preach  a  sermon,"  or  "give  a  lecture"; 
they  will  "  talk  "  or  "  chat."  The  words  "  sermon  " 
and  "  lecture  "  have  apparently  been  ruined  by  their 
professors.  Teachers,  too,  often  announce  that  "  formal 
lessons"  or  "mere  instruction"  on  this  or  that  are 
ineffective. 

Such  utterances  are  mainly  a  fa$on  de  parler  picked 
up  by  contagion — unless  we  are  to  take  clergymen  and 
teachers  at  their  word  and  admit  that  they  have  been 
habitual  bores. 

However,  our  proposals  go  far  beyond  the  narrower 
scope  of  the  words  "  moral  "  and  "  civic." 


XLIX. 

• 

"  BUT  IS  NOT  INCIDENTAL  INSTRUCTION  ON  ANY  TOPIC 
OFTEN  MORE  INTERESTING  THAN  GRADED  SYSTEMATIC 
INSTRUCTION  ACCORDING  TO  A  SCHEME?  " 

No  educationist  would  deny  the  value  of  incidental 
instruction ;  its  vividness  and  poignancy  may  be  extra- 
ordinary in  skilful  hands.  But — 

(1)  It  is  so  casual  in  its  nature  that  it  leaves  immense 
gaps  in  the  child's  equipment. 

(2)  In  moral  matters  incidental  methods  are  often 
peculiarly  unsuitable.     Instead  of  principles  standing 
out  as  possessing  general  application,  they  may  appear 
to  have  been  invented  as  modes  of  attack  upon  indi- 
vidual offenders.     "  Contrariance,"  against  which  we 
are  warned,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  aroused  in  these 
circumstances  than  when  moral  instruction  is  given  in 
an    impersonal    way    without    reference   to   individual 
offenders. 

(3)  In  most  cases  the  advocacy  of  incidental  methods 
is    merely    a    shunting    device   to   prevent    a    serious 
grappling    with    the    educational    question    concerned. 
Obviously  a  proposal  to  teach  subject  A  or  subject  B 
can  be  side-tracked  by  the  suggestion  to  teach  it  "  inci- 
dentally,"   and   teachers   and   administrators   are   past 
masters  in  this  art  of  side-tracking. 

(4)  When    advocated    as    a    complete    policy    the 
incidental    method   passes  over  into  a   gigantic   joke. 
Obviously  there  must  be  some  central  occupations  in 
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every  school ;  the  teacher  can  no  more  teach  everything 
incidentally  to  everything  else  than  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country  can  subsist  by  taking  in  each  other's  washing. 
Yet  a  recent  writer  advocates  not  only  that  systematic 
and  dogmatic  instruction  in  "  theology,  citizenship, 
and  morals  "  should  be  abolished,  but  that  the  same 
measure  should  be  meted  out  to  systematic  instruction 
in  "  arithmetic,  literature,  history,  chemistry,  business, 
navigation,  art,  and  sport  "  !  (Holmes,  What  Is  and 
What  Might  Be,  pp.  292-297.)  Every  subject  must 
revolve  round  every  other  subject !  In  opposition  to 
this,  recent  investigators  like  Thorndike  lay  stress  upon 
directness  of  training,  clear  formulation  of  ends,  etc.; 
and  his  rules  of  habit-formation  are  particularly  signifi- 
cant in  their  directness. 


L. 


"  IS  NOT  '  SUGGESTION  '  A  BETTER  WAY  OF  CONVEYING 
MORAL  TRUTH  THAN  DIRECT  INSTRUCTION?  " 

THIS  is  a  variant  on  the  previous  objection. 

Suggestion  is  a  subtle  and  useful  supplementary 
way  of  illustrating  moral  topics,  but  it  presupposes  the 
existence  of  more  direct  methods  which  have  supplied 
the  principle  of  which  suggestion  supplies  the  striking 
illustration.  To  maintain,  as  one  writer  does  (Keatinge, 
Suggestion  in  Education),  that  the  more  the  attention 
is  kept  off  from  moral  topics  by  absorption  in  other 
problems,  the  more  powerful  is  the  moral  impression 
produced  by  casual  words  or  episodes,  is  to  make  a 
statement  which  the  findings  of  psychology  rebut. 
Neither  children  nor  adults  have  any  miraculous  power 
of  moral  intuition  by  which  they  can  leap  to  moral 
truths  while  engaged  in  alien  tasks;  man's  blindness 
towards  moral  facts  is  notorious  and  tragic.  The  plea 
for  "suggestion  "  is  the  plea  of  an  exceptional  teacher 
who  takes  delight  in  exceptional  methods;  it  is  no 
solution  of  the  present  great  problem;  while  Mr. 
Keatinge's  warnings  against  awakening  "  contrari- 
ance  "  can  bear  better  fruit  in  an  increased  stress  on 
appealing  to  the  child's  reason  (Proposal  II)  and  in 
the  creation  of  an  attractive  celebrational  ritual  (Pro- 
posal I),  than  in  the  invention  of  devices  for  dodging 
the  child's  supposed  prejudices  (very  largely  picked  up 
from  adults  infatuated  with  public  school  traditions). 


LI. 


MORAL       INSTRUCTION       SHOULD       BE      GIVEN       NOT 
DIRECTLY,  BUT  INDIRECTLY." 

THIS  oracular  and  impressive  statement  becomes  am- 
biguous and  perplexing  even  when  cursorily  examined, 
and  will  be  found,  on  a  more  penetrating  investiga- 
tion, to  be  based  partly  on  (i)  psychological  error, 
and  partly  on  (2)  the  "  boredom  "  theory  of  teachers* 
ability  (see  XXXI);  but  its  main  support  is  not  found 
in  conviction  at  all,  but  in  (3)  the  desire  of  teachers  to 
avoid  facing  a  new  kind  of  work,  and  (4)  the  fear  of 
the  clergy  that  religious  education  will  be  imperilled. 

(i)  Psychological  Error.  The  view  has  been  widely 
held  that  the  pupil  can  "  learn  one  thing  by  learning 
something  else  " — that  various  virtues  and  skills  can  be 
picked  up  unconsciously  ("indirectly")  in  the  course 
of  the  performance  of  other  things,  and  that  conse- 
quently there  is  no  need  to  teach  these  virtues  and 
skills  in  any  direct  way.  Imaginary  potencies  having 
been  assigned  to  classics,  games,  etc.,  there  was  no  call 
to  a  more  explicit  mapping  out  of  the  work  of  the 
school.  This  theory  of  "  formal  training  "  or  "  mental 
transfer  "  has  been  so  battered  by  experiment  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  held  in  the  old  form ;  the  need  for 
clear  ideals  of  conduct  and  for  specific  training  in 
habits  and  skills  is  firmly  established;  and  the  plea 
for  "  indirect  methods  "  has  thus  to  be  given  up  or 
reinterpreted. 
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(2)  The  "  boredom  "  theory.  If  teachers  are,  indeed, 
*'  bores  trying  to  do  the  work  of  artists,"  it  may  be 
advisable  to  forbid  such  clumsy  people  to  teach  morals, 
art,  music,  or  anything  involving  charm  and  subtlety, 
lest  their  professional  clumsiness  create  associations  in 
the  children's  mind  of  an  unfortunate  kind.  When,  as 
in  England,  teachers  sometimes  object  to  give  direct 
moral  instruction  they  must  mean  that  they  admit 
this  clumsiness,  or  they  are  echoing  the  cant  of  the 
"formal  trainers,"  or  there  is  some  other  reason  for 
their  recalcitrancy. 

It  may  be  added  that  all  teachers  in  England  have 
for  decades  professed  to  give  moral  instruction  based 
on  biblical  or  religious  foundations;  thus  their  objec- 
tion to  "  directness  "  appears  either  disingenuous  or 
as  an  admission  that  biblical  instruction  is  given  by 
them  in  so  dull  a  fashion  as  to  disgust  children  with  it. 

(3)  Inertia.  Probably  the  real  objection  is  neither  of 
those  above  stated;  it  is  the  instinctive  objection  of  all 
professions  to  grapple  with  new  problems.  Teachers 
have  some  excuse  for  this  unwillingness  in  view  of  the 
crowded  state  of  the  curriculum  and  the  not  very  satis- 
factory condition  of  educational  administration,  which, 
while  giving  much  scope  to  irresponsible  faddists  to 
launch  proposals  on  the  school,  gives  small  encourage- 
ment to  teachers  to  work  steadily  at  any  one  of  them. 

(4)  Sectarian  fears.  Lastly,  the  advocates  of  denomi- 
national education  fear  that  any  attempt  to  supply  direct 
moral  instruction  will  mean  an  invasion  of  their  own 
domain  ;  thus,  though  themselves  notoriously  committed 
to  direct  methods  of  teaching  not  only  morality  but 
religion,  they  connive  at  the  use  of  arguments  against 
direct  methods. 


LIl. 


"ADMITTING  THAT  THE  PREJUDICE  AGAINST  MERE 
MORAL  INSTRUCTION  IF  NOT  VALID  IS  AT  LEAST  TOO 
STRONG  TO  BE  OVERCOME,  ARE  WE  NOT  FORCED  BACK 
UPON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  UNDENOMINATIONAL  INSTRUCTION 
BASED  ON  THE  BIBLE?  " 

THE  system  of  biblical  instruction  has  not  been 
accepted  by  denominationalists ;  some,  indeed,  have 
used  the  harshest  words  about  it  ("  undenominational- 
ism  is  a  monster").  And  no  educationist  who  studies 
the  system  on  the  spot  has  anything  better  to  say  of 
it  than  that  it  is  a  mediocre,  if  inevitable,  compromise, 
and  army  chaplains  have  recently  gone  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  almost  absent 
from  the  army.  It  is  true  that  of  recent  years  frontal 
attacks  upon  Undenominationalism  (Cowper-Temple- 
ism)  have  diminished ;  but  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
its  financially  privileged  position  was  abolished  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  at  present  Denominationalism  receives 
the  same  amount  of  support  from  the  State  as  its  rival ; 
the  latter  system  is  thus  no  longer  an  object  of  envy, 
and  its  alleged  vices  are  not  so  noisily  trumpeted  as 
before — a  fact  which  throws  light  upon  the  economic 
origin  of  many  opinions  and  controversies.  It  is  also 
true  that  out  of  sheer  weariness  and  the  fear  of  reviv- 
ing conflict,  undenominational  biblical  instruction  is 
severely  left  alone  by  administrators,  even  moderate 
proposals  for  improving  it  being  carefully  tabooed*; 

*  These  words  would  have  to  be  slightly  modified  in  view  of 
Bishop  Gore's  Round  Table  proposals  (1918).  It  is  good  to  know  that 
both  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists  are  "dissatisfied"  with  the 
results  of  their  respective  systems. 
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and  that  teachers  now  take  the  whole  thing  as  a  matter 
of  course,  knowing  that  they  will  not  be  individually 
criticized,  however  poor  their  methods.  For  teachers 
do  not  substantially  differ  from  all  other  professions 
in  enlightenment,  initiative,  and  zeal. 

But,  though  powerfully  entrenched,  biblical  in- 
struction has  all  the  marks  of  a  dead  system.  It  makes 
no  headway,  provokes  no  enthusiasm,  possesses  no 
influential  literature.  While  every  other  department 
of  educational  effort  has  felt  the  stir  of  progress, 
biblical  instruction  stands  where  it  was  forty-five  years 
ago.  Not  a  single  element  of  charm  or  artistry  can 
be  discovered  in  it.  The  very  apparatus  employed  in 
connection  with  it  is  squalid  and  mesquin  compared 
with  that  employed  for  other  subjects,  consisting  at 
most  of  an  unabridged  Bible,  with  small  print,  division 
into  numbered  verses,  no  illustrations,  and  no  indica- 
tions of  poetical  parallelism  and  the  like,  together  with 
a  tattered  political  map  of  Palestine  to  be  used  (or  left 
unused)  by  seven  or  more  separate  school  classes.  If 
a  teacher  were  to  ask  his  managers  for  a  good  geo- 
graphical model  or  a  physical  map  of  Palestine,  or 
for  a  collection  of  archaelogical  photographs,  or  for 
copies  of  Moulton's  Modern  Reader's  Bible  for  use  in 
his  school,  he  would  create  embarrassment  or  astonish- 
ment. Men  like  Huxley  and  Matthew  Arnold  who 
saw,  years  ago,  great  cultural  possibilities  in  biblical 
instruction  would,  if  they  could  revisit  England,  find 
that  their  hopes  had  been  falsified.  The  Bible  has 
been  made  into  a  dull  book,  as  is  admitted  by  the 
army  chaplains  aforesaid,  by  the  founders  of  the  Bible 
Crusade  (1916),  and  the  like;  nine-tenths  of  it  are 
totally  unknown  to  the  nation,  and  the  remaining  tenth 
is  staled  by  crude,  base,  or  premature  use  in  school. 

Meanwhile  the  use  of  the  Bible  for  instructional 
purposes  imposes  an  intolerable  strain  upon  some  con- 
scientious teachers,  particularly  when,  as  is  usual,  a 
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fixed  syllabus  of  passages  has  been  drawn  up  and  no 
power  of  selection  is  allowed.  The  denominationalist 
teacher  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rationalist  teacher 
on  the  other,  particularly  feel  the  strain ;  the  former  is 
forbidden  to  give  instruction  of  a  denominational  kind 
in  an  undenominational  school,  the  latter  is  implicitly 
bidden  to  give  instruction  that  is  contrary  to  the  facts 
of  science. 

In  sum,  biblical  instruction  based  on  a  patchwork  of 
passages  does  not  satisfy  the  denominationalist,  sin- 
cerely or  professionally  anxious  that  the  child  shall 
receive  a  definite  view  of  life  and  duty.  It  does  not 
satisfy  the  educationist,  anxious  that  the  imagination 
of  the  child  shall  be  fed,  some  perspectives  of  oriental 
history  be  conveyed,  and  some  at  least  of  the  rich 
poetry  and  prose  of  the  Bible  be  appreciated.  Nor  does 
it  satisfy  the  advocates  of  objective  scientific  truth,  who 
know  that  atrociously  false  ideas  of  time,  space,  nature, 
and  history  are  taught  in  every  school. 

Our  own  scheme  would  envelop  the  Bible  in  a 
different  atmosphere. 


LIII. 

"BUT  A  FAIRLY  SATISFACTORY  SYSTEM  IS  STILL 
POSSIBLE  ON  BIBLICAL  FOUNDATIONS." 

THE  present  writers  can  only  assent  to  this  with  certain 
qualifications. 

First,  as  to  the  moral  efficacy  of  existent  biblical 
instruction. 

The  present  system  ignores  almost  every  moral 
problem  that  is  of  real  importance  either  for  the  child 
or  for  modern  society.  The  clearest  proof  of  this 
neglect  is  seen  in  the  astounding  fact,  already  stated, 
that  at  least  ten  proposals  for  supplementary  moral 
or  civic  instruction  have  been  made,  each  by  a  separate 
organization,  during  the  last  few  years.  The  contempt 
in  which  biblical  instruction  is  unconsciously  held  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  every  one  of  these  separate  pro- 
posals ignores  the  existence  of  biblical  instruction. 
Plainly,  therefore,  any  proposed  system  of  moral  and 
religious  education  must  not  be  exclusively  biblical  in 
the  usual  sense.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  there  are 
great  moral  gaps  in  denominational  systems  also. 

Second,  as  to  the  charm  or  attractiveness  of  such 
instruction. 

The  experience  and  observation  of  the  present 
writers  a  propos  not  only  of  biblical  instruction,  but 
of  instruction  in  music,  poetry,  and  the  like,  points 
to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  not  so  much  of  "  instruc- 
tion "  in  these  subtle  subjects  as  of  an  imposing  ritual, 
liturgy,  or  system  of  celebrations,  that  shall  embody 
them.  It  is  easy  to  spoil  the  taste  for  music,  poetry, 
and  the  Bible;  and  even  if  a  small  proportion  of 
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teachers  are  "  bores,"  this  process  of  spoiling  is  going 
on.  A  celebration,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  easily 
spoiled;  if  carefully  drawn  up  and  if  conducted  with 
even  a  mediocre  amount  of  skill  and  dignity,  it  will 
convey  a  charm  of  its  own. 

Such  a  ritual  as  the  one  here  proposed  would  em- 
body everything  in  the  Bible  that  is  of  value  to  chil- 
dren ;  and  many  isolated  passages  unknown  at  present 
would  be  given  places  of  honour.  By  being  associated 
with  other  literatures,  sacred  and  secular,  the  biblical 
passages  would  appear  more  meaningful  and  less 
remote  than  at  present;  while,  by  being  enveloped  in 
a  musical  and  poetical  atmosphere,  their  charm  would 
be  incomparably  greater  than  if  doled  out  by  teachers 
who  are  often  inexperienced  in  life,  devoid  of  strong 
convictions,  and  not  highly  cultured. 

But,  above  all,  the  just  resentment  of  men  of  the 
right  and  left  wings  would  be  diminished  or  removed 
by  this  plan.  The  liturgical  use  of  biblical  passages 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  didactic  use;  to  familiarize 
children  and  adolescents  with  biblical  and  other  litera- 
ture through  a  noble  and  impersonal  medium  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  expounding  moral  maxims  or  theo- 
logical dogmas  on  the  basis  of  biblical  passages  chosen 
by  a  more  or  less  incompetent  committee ;  thus  Roman 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  Rationalists  would  have  less  to 
complain  of  in  the  proposed  scheme,  and  their  com- 
plaints, if  made,  would  be  more  obviously  factious  or 
querulous  than  if  directed  against  the  present  system. 
And  the  freedom  of  the  teacher  would  be  similarly 
preserved. 


LIV. 

"  NOT  ONLY  COULD  A  '  SATISFACTORY  '  SYSTEM  OF 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  BE  ERECTED  ON  BIBLICAL  FOUNDA- 
TIONS, BUT  A  COMPLETELY  ADEQUATE  AND  ALL-COMPRE- 
HENSIVE ONE  COULD  BE  SO  BUILT  IF  THE  NATION  MADE 
THE  EFFORT.  THE  BIBLE  IS  FULL  OF  IDEAS  ON  '  TEMPER- 
ANCE,' 'CITIZENSHIP,'  AND  THE  LIKE,  ALLEGED  (ABOVE) 

TO  BE  NEGLECTED." 

POSSIBLE,  but  highly  improbable !  However  great  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  biblical  scholars  and  construc- 
tive educationists,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  they  can 
build  up  an  adequate  system  on  purely  biblical  founda- 
tions. Dante  in  his  Purgatorio  represents  the  penitents 
as  receiving  instruction  from  two  sources,  Scripture  and 
profane  history ;  and  this  duplication  is  significant.  If 
Greece  has  her  message  as  well  as  Judea,  if  concern- 
ment with  the  future  of  the  race  is  a  distinctively 
modern  idea,  if  matters  like  gambling  (almost  wholly) 
and  smoking  (wholly)  are  ignored  in  the  Bible,  if  the 
repeated  martyrdom  of  the  world's  pioneers  in  art, 
science,  and  conduct  is  the  world's  greatest  tragedy  and 
yet  is  hardly  referred  to  or  suggested  in  the  Hebrew 
commandments,  the  Christian  Beatitudes,  or  religious 
manuals  of  ethics;  if,  in  short,  "  new  occasions  teach 
new  duties,"  the  attempt  to  use  the  Bible  as  the  sole 
basis  of  religious,  moral,  and  civic  education  is  almost 
doomed  to  fail.  And  when  we  remember  that  much 
useful  instruction  on  methods  of  work,  personal 
hygiene,  the  psychology  of  crowds,  the  follies  of 
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fashion,  the  devices  of  the  press,  the  perils  of  pro- 
fessionalism, the  laws  of  evidence,  and  the  like,  is  not 
strictly  moral  or  religious  at  all,  and  yet  is  eminently 
useful  and  should  find  a  place  in  the  system,  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  purely  biblical  basis  becomes  still  more 
evident.  Thus  we  must  conclude  that,  though  the 
Bible  may  'contribute  more  to  the  system  of  religious 
education  than  all  other  books  put  together,  it  will 
prove  inadequate  as  the  one  and  only  basis  of  the 
system. 

At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  the  spiritual 
treasures  of  the  Bible  have  never  been  adequately 
explored  from  the  educational  standpoint. 

Our  own  proposals  would  ensure  not  only  a  more 
reverential  and  interesting,  but  actually  a  more  copious 
use  of  the  Bible  than  at  present.  Celebrations  would 
be  made  from  the  Old  Testament  and  to  a  certain 
extent  from  the  New;  every  day  there  would  be  impres- 
sive readings  from  a  book  of  selections  drawn  up  by 
competent  ministers,  educationists,  and  literary  men ; 
and  though  "  learning  by  heart  "  would  be  abolished 
vast  masses  of  biblical  (like  other)  literature  would, 
in  point  of  fact,  be  lodged  in  the  memories  of  the 
pupils  for  their  lifetime. 


LV. 


BUT  WOULD  DENOMINATIONALISTS  ACCEPT  YOUR 
SCHEME  ?  ARE  THEY  NOT  AT  PRESENT  BITTER  OPPONENTS 
OF  COWPER-TEMPLEISM  ?  " 

DENOMINATIONALISTS  have  a  right  to  object  to  the 
latter  system.  In  addition  to  the  vices  discussed,  it  is 
not  a  sincere  system ;  Nonconformists  resisted  it  half 
a  century  ago  as  a  form  of  State  endowment  of  religion  ; 
their  support  of  it  at  a  later  period  is  due  to  motives 
that  had  better  not  be  discussed.  What  they  should 
have  done,  if  genuine  believers  in  "  progress  "  and 
*'  freedom,"  was  to  exploit  literature,  music,  biblical 
scholarship,  etc.,  for  the  building  up  of  a  really  noble 
"  undenominationalism."  This  was  not  attempted, 
with  the  result  that  present-day  "  Undenominational- 
ism  "  impresses  no  one,  and  systems  like  Catholicism 
receive  in  England  far  more  favourable  conditions  from 
the  State  than  they  do  in  nominally  Catholic  countries 
like  France,  Italy,  and  Chili.  To  any  worried  Min- 
ister of  Education  anxious  to  know  "  what  to  do  with 
the  Catholics  "  we  would  suggest  (if  there  were  no 
better  way !)  that  he  offer  them  one  or  the  other  of 
those  systems  I 

A  system  such  as  the  one  here  proposed  would  be  on 
a  higher  level.  Every  one  would  have  a  part  to  play 
in  its  periodical  revisions.  There  would  be  thought  in 
it,  and  sincerity,  and  freedom,  as  well  as  incalculable 
merits  in  respect  of  music  and  literature  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  spirit.  Though  there  would  be  little 
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sectarianism  and  little  dogmatic  theology  in  it,  every 
sect  and  party  would  find  in  it  something  capable  of 
use.  A  noble  store  of  common  memories  would  become 
the  possession  of  the  nation,  and  if  a  church  or  sect 
could  not  employ  such  a  store  with  immense  effect 
the  reason  would  be  its  own  incompetence. 

In  these  circumstances,  if  a  church  or  sect  did  not 
41  like  "  the  system,  it  would  have  to  "  lump  "  it.  The 
nation  would  be  able  to  say  :  "  This  scheme  is  honest, 
and  dignified,  and  generous;  if  it  is  not  good  enough 
for  you,  try  to  improve  it;  but  you  shall  not  divide 
the  nation  into  groups  incapable,  from  the  cradle,  of 
understanding  each  other." 

May  we  remind  all  those  whom  it  may  concern  that 
when  a  Viceroy  of  India  proposed  to  abolish  suttee 
(widow  burning)  the  official  world  prophesied  a  reli- 
gious rebellion  ?  That  rebellion  never  took  place,  the 
whole  nation  breathed  more  freely,  and  the  wise  officials 
were  confounded. 


LVI. 

"  YOU  HAVE  JUST  IMPLIED  THAT  YOUR  PROPOSALS 
ARE  INTENDED  FOR  DENOMINATIONAL  AS  WELL  AS  UNDE- 
NOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS.  WHILE  WE  ADMIT  THAT  YOUR 
SCHEME  WOULD  BE  AN  IMPROVEMENT  UPON  COWPER- 
TEMPLEISM  AND  MAY  BE  ADMIRABLE  FOR  COUNCIL  (UNDE- 
NOMINATIONAL) SCHOOLS  YOU  WILL  NEVER  WIN  CATHOLICS 
(AT  ANY  RATE)  TO  THE  ADOPTION  OF  IT  IN  '  THEIR 
SCHOOLS.'  " 

IT  is  rash  to  predict.  Civil  law  became  free  of  the 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  medicine  in  modern  times 
established  its  independence  of  miracle-working  shrines 
and  Church-blessed  drugs;  these  precedents  point  to 
the  freeing  of  a  third  profession,  that  of  education. 
Education  will  become  free  if  it  deserves  freedom. 
Our  own  scheme  may  have  either  more  or  less  possi- 
bilities in  it  than  we  are  imagining.  The  low  calibre 
of  our  educationists  may  initially  ruin  it  while  yet  on 
paper,  or  finally  ruin  it  when  put  into  practice;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  such  a  spiritual  and  educa- 
tional rebirth  in  the  world  that  our  scheme  may  sur- 
pass expectations.  //  its  merits  become  increasingly 
patent  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  displace  denomi- 
nationalism  in  State  schools — facilities  for  more 
systematic  doctrinal  instruction  than  that 'which  would 
be  possible  under  Proposal  IV  ("  right  of  entry ") 
being  allowed  outside  the  State  system.  If  sectarians 
run  their  schools  on  public  money  they  will,  in  the 
end — such  is  our  hope  and  belief — have  to  accept  the 
educational  principles  and  methods  which  the  nation 
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finds  essential  to  the  serenity  and  splendour  of  its 
future.  But,  of  course,  if  the  nation  proves  itself 
lacking  in  leadership  and  ideals  the  sectarian  will 
never  be  won  over;  nor,  in  that  case,  should  we  blame 
him  if  he  proved  recalcitrant. 

Democracy  will  remain  ignominious  and  ineffective 
until  it  can  supply  itself  with  spiritual  food  better  than 
that  at  present  supplied  by  the  organized  forces  of 
"  religion."  We  do  not  suggest  that  democracy  in 
the  mass  can  spiritually  feed  itself;  the  prophet  and 
the  artist — inside  and  outside  the  Churches — supply 
the  bread  of  life.  But  democracy  can  recognize  its 
own  needs  and  provide  the  machinery  for  their  satis- 
faction. We  submit  that  this  scheme  is  a  piece  of  such 
machinery.  If  Love  be  taken  as  including  "  whatso- 
ever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  .things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,"  then 
our  scheme  may  be  regarded  as  a  response  to  the 
challenge: — 

"  Make  channels  for  the  streams  of  love, 

Where  they  may  broadly  run ; 
And  love  has  overflowing  streams 
To  fill  them  every  one." 
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THE   EQUIPMENT   OF   THE  WORKERS. 

ON  p.  4  of  this  volume  it  is  stated  that  "  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  are  far  from  being  adequately  prepared  in  such 
'  Knowledge,  Perspectives,  Appreciations,  Ideals,  Attitudes, 
Habits,  and  Methods  of  Work  '  as  we  postulate." 

One  of  us  has  taken  an  active  part  during  the  last  two 
years  in  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  equipment  of  the 
manual  workers  for  the  duties  of  the  home,  of  wage-earning, 
and  of  citizenship.  Similar  inquiries  into  the  equipment  of 
other  social  strata  would  establish  what  this  inquiry  has 
conclusively  proved  in  the  case  of  the  manual  workers,  viz., 
that  they  are,  as  indicated  in  the  text,  far  from  being  ade- 
quately prepared  in  the  Knowledge,  Perspectives,  Appre- 
ciations, Ideals,  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Methods  of  Work 
which  would  enable  them  to  be  satisfactory  heads  of  house- 
holds, satisfactory  producers,  or  satisfactory  citizens. 

The  inquiry  has  revealed,  with  much  the  same  certainty 
that  Booth  and  Rowntree  established  by  their  statistics  of 
material  poverty  in  London  and  York,  that  of  the  male  and 
female  adult  manual  workers  of  Sheffield  somewhere  about 
one-quarter  are  "Well-equipped";  somewhere  about  two- 
thirds  are  "Inadequately-equipped";  a  relatively  small 
fraction  are  "  Mai-equipped." 

The  one-quarter  of  the  working-class  called  "  Well- 
equipped  "  consists  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
awakened  (by  what  cause  does  not  matter)  to  the  serious- 
ness and  the  splendour  of  existence;  they  can  cope  with 
life ;  they  desire  fine  things ;  they  live  for  noble  ends ;  they 
are  active  individuals ;  mingling  in  them  variously,  accord- 
ing to  their  individualities,  are  intellectual,  aesthetic  and 
moral  elements  that  give  them  a  positive  spiritual  value  to 
the  community. 

The  two-thirds  of  the  workers  called  "  Inadequately- 
equipped,"  are  men  and  women  whose  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic is  that  they  are  asleep.  A  fraction  of  them,  of 
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course,  are  sufficiently  awake  to  see  something-  of  what  the 
Well-equipped  see  with  clear  vision.  But  the  mass  of  them 
"let  shameful  slumber  thrall  them  ";  they  muddle  through 
life;  they  are  spiritually  inert;  they  desire  to  rest  and  be 
left  alone ;  they  do  not  live  for  any  ends  beyond  immediate 
satisfactions;  they  are  emphatically  not  "bad"  people — 
though  another  fraction  of  them  are  marginal  to  the  "  Mai- 
equipped  "  class — but  at  present  their  value  to  the  com- 
munity is  economic  rather  than  spiritual,  that  of  beasts  of 
burden  rather  than  that  of  free  human  beings. 

The  handful  of  ' '  Mai-equipped  ' '  are  those  not  fit  for 
inclusion  among  the  Inadequately-equipped.  By  deficiency 
or  perversion,  they  are  incapable  of  discharging  reasonably 
the  duties  of  men  in  society.  Their  existence  is  a  positive 
evil  for  the  community. 

These  results,  established  for  one  town,  must,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  be  roughly  true  of  others.  Speaking 
generally,  the  people  of  Sheffield  are  neither  recognizably 
superior  nor  recognizably  inferior  to  those  living  elsewhere. 
Just  as  the  dimensions  which  material  poverty  was  found 
to  assume  in  London  and  York  are  taken  as  generally 
applicable  to  other  urban  areas,  so  may  it  be  assumed  that 
spiritual  poverty  is  much  the  same  in  Leeds  and  London, 
in  Luton  and  Lincoln,  as  it  is  in  the  town  where  it  has 
been  first  investigated.  Four-fifths  of  the  workers  of 
England  live  in  industrialized  urban  areas.  What  was 
discovered,  therefore,  of  the  workers  of  Sheffield  applies  to 
the  workers  of  England. 

(The  detailed  results  of  this  inquiry  are  set  forth  in  a 
volume  entitled,  "The  Equipment  of  the  Workers,"  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Unwin,  with  a  preface  by 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  Those  who  have  made  the  original  inquiry 
intend  in  subsequent  volumes  (i)  to  reveal  the  historical 
reason  why  the  present  adult  workers  are  so  inadequate  for 
their  responsibilities — mainly  the  wretched  insufficiency  of 
their  education,  an  insufficiency  which  is  almost  as  marked 
in  1918  as  in  1908  or  in  1898;  (ii)  to  exhibit  the  environ- 
ment of  the  adult  workers — the  Home,  Work,  Church, 
Press,  Kinema,  Public  House,  and  other  influences — which 
now  carry  on  the  work  of  adult  education.) 

The  workers  are  now  seizing  political  and  industrial 
power,  and  they  are  not  equipped  to  use  it  wisely — because 
during  childhood  and  adolescence  they  were  not  educated. 
If  the  nation  cannot  by  speedy  modifications  of  their  environ- 
ment do  for  the  workers  in  their  adult  life  what  it  ought 
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to  have  done  for  them  in  childhood  and  adolescence,  there 
will  almost  certainly  be  "  Labour  Troubles  "  on  so  large 
a  scale  as  to  merit  from  historians  an  uglier  name.  The 
only  alternative  to  a  brute-force  revolution  is  a  Great  Educa- 
tion undertaken  not  by  the  State  alone,  but  by  every 
organization  that  can  be  utilized  for  the  purpose.  Educa- 
tion is,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  Reconstructon.  (These  con- 
tentions are  elaborated  in  detail  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
volume  mentioned  above.) 


APPENDIX    II: 

SUGGESTIONS    BEARING   ON    EDUCATION, 

A  MOUNTAIN  once  brought  forth  a  mouse.  During  the  War, 
a  dozen  committees  sat  planning  out  educational  "  recon- 
struction." The  result  of  their  labours  seems  to  us  to 
compare  somewhat  unfavourably  with  the  efforts  of  the 
mountain. 

Confidence  that  education  means  machinery  and  yet  a 
refusal  to  create  efficient  machinery  are  the  characteristics 
of  our  committees'  work.  Education  in  our  Empire  needed 
something  more  than  machinery ;  it  needed  clear  vision  and 
heroic  leadership.  But  certain  parts  of  education  needed 
machinery  badly.  Neither  need  has  been  satisfied,  neither 
has  been  envisaged  by  our  "  reconstructionists. " 

The  following  problems  have  been  absolutely  shirked  : — 

(i)  The  religious  difficulty  in  schools;  (2)  The  assess- 
ment and  promotion  (or,  preferably,  the  rotation)  of  teachers 
and  officials;  (3)  The  tabulation  of  the  Habits,  Methods  of 
Work,  Attitudes,  Ideals,  etc.  (see  the  Bagley-Thorndike 
Formula,  p.  4)  that  should  be  regarded  as  (a)  possible  of 
attainment,  (b)  an  indispensable  minimum  of  attainment  in 
schools ;  (4)  A  reform  of  the  present  absurdity  by  which  not 
educational  professors,  officials,  or  teachers  (supposedly 
chosen  as  specialists  in  their  subject)  but  faddists  and  pub- 
lishers have  to  do  the  letting  loose  of  new  educational  ideas 
and  even  the  production  of  school  text-books;  (5)  The 
reform  of  theatre,  music-hall,  and  press. 

In  place  of  any  honest  effort  to  solve  these  large  and 
urgent  problems  we  find  the  proposal,  as  unimaginative  as 
(in  the  state  of  the  teaching  market)  impracticable,  that  the 
"  size  of  classes  should  be  reduced."  As  well  propose  that 
all  teachers  should  be  six  feet  in  height. 

As  another  specimen  of  our  reconstructionists'  incom- 
petence we  find  that  while  the  cry  of  "  Equal  pay  for  equal 
work  "  has  been,  with  incredible  meanness,  agitated  during 
the  war  (while  the  men  were  dying  in  the  trenches)  the  only 
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reply  to  it  has  been  a  perpetuation  of  a  sex  difference  of 
salaries  which,  while  of  little  value  as  a  relief  to  the  man 
with  family  responsibilities,  has  served  to  infuriate  the 
spinster  who  knows  herself,  in  many  cases,  to  be  as  com- 
petent as  the  bachelor.  Meanwhile  teachers  take  for  granted 
a  system  that  pays  class-room  work  (the  only  fundamental 
kind  of  educational  work)  at  a  lower  rate  than  head  teacher's 
work  and  office  work. 

As  a  third  example  of  the  incredible  incompetence  of 
educational  leadership  we  note  that,  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  officialdom  and  teacherdom  to  plan  out  the  educational 
task,  and  to  supply,  among  other  things,  a  list  of  the  Habits 
and  Methods  of  Work  (see  again  the  Bagley-Thorndike 
formula)  within  the  compass  of  the  school,  Pelmanism  has 
arisen  professing  to  do  this  very  thing. 

One  of  us  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
elementary  schools ;  the  other  has  assisted  in  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  personal  equipment  (see  Appendix  I)  of  some 
hundreds  of  working  men  and  women.  We  could  supply 
any  educational  body  with  a  mass  of  detailed  information 
as  to  knowj^dge-gaps,  habit-deficiencies,  lack  of  ideals, 
etc.,  in  the  mass  of  the  community.  Some  are  given  below. 

Meanwhile  we  proffer  a  few  questions  and  suggestions, 
some  taken  from  the  Appendix  to  Hay  ward's  Professionalism 
and  Originality, 

A  FEW  QUESTIONS  FOR  EDUCATIONISTS  (PROFESSORS, 
OFFICIALS,  TEACHERS,  ETC.). 

To  be  asked  to  state  clearly  their  views  on  heredity, 
evolution,  the  purpose  of  education,  the  freedom  of  the 
teacher,  the  appreciation  of  poetry,  whether  a  child  should 
be  told  the  age  of  the  earth,  and  other  questions  which 
continue  from  year  to  year  unsolved  and  practically  un- 
touched by  them. 

To  be  asked  collectively  for  the  reasons  why  almost  all 
notable  educational  ideas  have  come  from  non-professional 
educationists  (Baden-Powell,  etc.). 

To  be  asked  whether  it  is  "  unprofessional  conduct  "  to 
teach  a  child  falsehoods. 

To  be  asked  whether  they  agree  with  a  method  of  pro- 
motion which  selects  the  best  class  teachers,  and  then  pays 
them  a  higher  salary  on  condition  that  they  teach  no  longer 
(i.e.,  become  head  teachers  or  officials). 

To  be  asked  for  a  list  of  educationists  who,  as  educa- 
tionists, have  ever  been  heroic,  i.e.,  have  taken  risks  for 
the  sake  of  education. 
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Inspectors  to  be  asked  whether  they  can  state  a  single 
established  principle  of  school  inspection,  or  whether  their 
work  is  entirely  empirical. 

A   FEW   QUESTIONS    FOR    TEACHERS. 

To  be  asked  for  a  list  of  their  own  most  eminent  class 
teachers,  present  and  past.  Also  of  teachers  who  have  risen 
to  eminence  or  had  eminent  pupils. 

To  be  asked  whether  they  desire  the  present  hierarchical 
system  (officials,  head  teachers,  class  teachers)  to  continue, 
or  to  be  replaced  by  some  system  of  partial  or  complete 
rotation,  with  approximate  equality  of  salaries. 

Also  whether  they  desire  "  promotion  "  to  be  "  by  merit  " 
or  by  luck  (including  wirepulling,  etc.).  If  by  the  former, 
how  is  promotion  possible  without  an  extensive  system 
of  officialism,  and  what  in  that  case  becomes  of  protests 
against  "over-inspection  "?  Or  do  they  wish  to  destroy 
every  element  of  definiteness  (e.g.,  school  examinations)  in 
order  that  luck  may  reign  supreme? 

To  be  asked  what  criteria  of  the  efficiency  of  educational 
methods  would  be  satisfactory  to  teachers.  Should  teach- 
ing produce  (i)  a  national  interest  in  things  of  intellect; 
(2)  appreciation  of  good  music,  good  poetry,  etc. ;  (3)  ability 

to  spell  words  right  out  of  ten,  and  to  speak  good 

English?  Have  these,  and  similar,  results  been  produced? 

To  be  asked  whether  a  male  teacher  should  be  paid 
more  than  a  female  one.  If  yes,  on  the  ground  of  marriage 
responsibilities,  should  this  principle  be  carried  out  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  and  bachelors  be  paid  at  the  female  rate 
and  married  men  with  children  at  a  much  higher  rate  (not 
a  slightly  higher  rate)  than  bachelors? 

A  FEW  QUESTIONS  FOR  LAY  COMMITTEES. 

To  make  up  their  minds  whether  they  expect  their 
officials  to  originate  things  or  not.  If  not,  who  is  to  do 
the  originating?  Themselves?  But  whence  do  they  thenv 
selves  get  their  ideas?  From  newspapers?  But  whence 
do  newspapers  get  their  ideas?  From  individual  pioneers? 
And  supposing  that  one  of  their  officials  is  a  pioneer?  Or 
that  none  of  them  are  pioneers? 

To  explain  why  educational  officials  are  frequently  barred 
from  accepting  lecture  fees,  though  professors,  etc.,  are  not 
barred.  Is  this  not  a  mere  tradition  carried  over  absurdly 
from  commercial  conditions,  and  is  not  the  net  result  that 
hardly  one  educational  official  will  be  missed  six  months 
after  his  death? 
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PROFESSIONAL   AND   ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS. 

There  should  be  much  more  fluidity  of  appointment, 
perhaps  even  a  system  of  rotation  of  offices ;  and  the  whole 
system  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  body  of  officials 
whose  records  and  recommendations  should  be  ultimately 
judged  at  the  bar  of  Time,  i.e.,  be  open  to  public  inspection. 
Meanwhile,  by  means  of  Suggestion  Books,  etc.,  oppor- 
tunity for  the  freer  activities  of  the  spirit,  not  so  easily 
"  recorded  "  as  routine  activities,  should  be  provided. 

In  short,  categories  like  Responsibility  and  Freedom 
should  be  recognized  to  the  full,  and  be  extended  to  the 
medical  and  other  professions. 

To  be  precise  : 

National,  local,  and  professional  Suggestion  Books 
should  be  established  and,  in  two  senses,  be  made  accessible 
to  every  individual  in  the  State  :  (a)  for  the  receipt  of  sug- 
gestions, (b)  for  consultation.  An  abridgment  of  them  to 
be  annually  sold  for  a  penny  and  the  Press  to  be  free  to 
quote  at  any  time.  The  proposal  may  be  further  developed 
in  the  direction  of  the  legislative  "  Initiative  '  of  certain 
Western  States — a  device  incomparably  more  important 
than  votes,  elections,  or  referendums. 

Various  alternative  methods  to  be  devised  whereby 
pioneer  proposals,  original  artistic  work,  etc.,  may  be 
published  on  other  principles  than  those  of  commercial 
exploitation.  (a)  Thus,  any  MS.  not  exceeding  10,000 
words  in  length  to  be  printed  at  public  cost  provided  any 
five  persons  occupying  responsible  public  positions  or  in 
possession  of  a  certain  recognized  intellectual  status  as 
Persons  of  Merit,  affix  their  names  to  it  as  a  document 
worthy  of  attention.  For  larger  MSS.,  a  greater  number  of 
backers  to  be  necessary ;  for  very  short  proposals  the 
Suggestion  Book  would  suffice,  (b)  The  Board  of  Culture 
to  receive  and  report  upon  such  MSS.,  and  the  officials  who 
approve  or  disapprove  of  publication  to  affix  their  names  to 
their  recommendations. 

A  distinction  to  be  established  and  recognized  in  all 
walks  of  life  between  (a)  unoriginal  or  routine  work  and 
(b)  charismatic,  inspired ,  original,  or  exceptional  work. 
The  State  should  have  the  benefit  of  both,  but  organization 
and  assessment  in  the  two  cases  must  be  widely  different; 
and  while  one  individual  may  admittedly  succeed  best  in 
(a),  another  may  succeed  best  in  (b).  "  All  service  counts 
the  same,"  but  all  service  is  not  the  same  in  kind.  In 
connection  with  (a)  "  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire," 
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and  the  ideal  arrangement  (probably  not  attainable  for 
decades  to  come)  would  be  equality  of  payment  for  all 
genuine  service.  In  connection  with  the  other  kind  of 
work  (which  may  be  either  performed  as  a  part  of  one's 
profession  and  calling  or  independently  of  it)  a  system  of 
honours  (not  money  payments)  to  be  available  for  the  said 
Persons  of  Merit.  The  receipt  of  such  honours  may  also 
be  accompanied  by  the  receipt  of  ennobling  privileges  and 
important  powers.  Such  devices  as  titles,  degrees,  badges, 
and  medals  should  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  society. 
There  is  no  reason  why  an  exceptionally  skilful  "  working- 
man  "  or  school  teacher  should  not  be  made  a  knight,  for 
his  skill  as  such.  A  few  teachers  have  been  officially  hon- 
oured, but  only  after  they  became  public  men,  never  for 
class-room  eminence. 

While  exceptional  skill  as  a  working-man  or  doctor 
should  not  be  rewarded  directly  by  additional  money, 
certain  privileges  might  be  assigned.  But  the  chief 
"  reward  "  for  merit  would  be  new  responsibilities  and 
powers. 

The  assessment  of  the  value  of  all  services,  routine  or 
charismatic,  to  be  primarily  the  work  of  overseers,  in- 
spectors, etc.,  but  the  pages  of  the  Suggestion  Books  to 
be  open  for  the  placing  in  them  of  records  of  (alleged) 
exceptional  work,  such  records  being  made  either  by  the 
worker  himself  or  by  others.  The  professional  repute  of 
the  overseer  or  inspector  to  depend  upon  his  discernment; 
at  the  moment  that  he  is  passing  judgment  on  another,  he 
will  also  be  passing  ultimate  judgment  on  himself.  His  own 
records  are  to  be  open  (?  with  numbers  rather  than  names 
attached)  to  public  inspection  at  the  end  of  (about)  ten  years, 
and  his  recommendations  are  to  be  used  in  place  of  testi- 
monials either  during  or  after  that  period. 

There  should  be  far  more  (potential  if  not  actual)  fluidity 
of  service  than  at  present ;  a  system  of  rotation  of  offices, 
or,  failing  that,  of  experimental  appointments,  should  be 
tried  under  the  undivided  supervision  of  a  few  responsible 
persons.  Possibly  doctors  should  rotate  from  general  prac- 
tice to  specialization,  including  renewed  college  training ; 
teachers  from  the  class  room  to  the  office,  etc.  The  rotation 
should  not,  however,  be  entirely  automatic,  but  (certainly) 
a  time  limit  for  the  occupancy  of  any  one  official  post  should 
be  established  (e.g.,  ten  years),  reversions  to  the  post  being 
possible.  (If  a  man  is  not  willing  to  occupy  a  high  position 
without  an  extravagant  salary  he  is  confessing  a  lack  of 
"call"  to  the  position.)  The  rotatory  plan  would  allow 
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for  the  removal  of  persons  unfit  for  certain  kinds  of  work 
("  consensu  omnium  capax  imperii  nisi  imperasset  ")  would 
prevent  the  upgrowth  of  prejudice  and  vested  interests,  and 
would  add  a  new  charm  to  life.  In  the  teaching  profession 
the  need  for  such  a  reform  is  urgent  in  order  to  preserve 
a  fresh,  happy  outlook,  and  to  prevent  both  permanent 
opposition  of  view  between  officials,  heads,  class  teachers, 
etc.,  and  a  chronic  barrenness  of  invention. 

Though  wholesale  equality  of  salaries  is  unattainable  at 
present,  equality  within  certain  grades  is  already  in  exis- 
tence except  where  a  sex  distinction  is  established.  Abolish 
the  latter,  but  establish  in  place  of  it  a  system  of  extra  pay 
(very  markedly  extra)  for  marriage  and  family  responsi- 
bilities. In  the  case  of  teachers,  this  extra  pay  may  con- 
ceivably come  from  the  Central  Authority,  the  Local 
Authority  paying  a  flat  rate  for  men  and  women. 

Every  person  in  the  State  ultimately  to  carry  an  identi- 
fication number  with  a  corresponding  efficiency  record  in 
constant  process  of  formation.  The  ignominy  of  the 
National  Register  (1915)  should  no  longer  be  possible,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  State  should  be  able  to 
mobilize  all  available  knowledge,  training,  hobbies,  and 
predilections.  (This  would  largely  get  rid  of  the  present 
testimonial-hunting  absurdities  and  such  others  as  were 
typified  by  the  electoral  campaign  of  Coriolanus.)  Judges 
whose  decisions  are  reversed  on  appeal ;  lawyers  who 
never  do  anything  towards  the  simplifying  and  improving1 
of  the  law ;  doctors  whose  patients  die  in  disproportionately 
large  numbers;  teachers  whose  pupils  show  disinclination 
to  pursue  their  studies ;  officials  who  achieve  or  suggest  no 
constructive  work,  should  reali/e  that  records  are  accumu- 
lating against  them.  Similarly  with  favourable  records. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  whether  a  profession  is  state- 
administered  or  is  autonomous  most  of  the  above  devices 
would  hold  good.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  teaching  pro- 
fession might  become  autonomous,  but  to  allow  this  to  a 
profession  that  has  no  formulated  professional  code  o/" 
honour  towards  the  public  would  be  unwise. 

If  teachers  would  draw  up  such  a  code  and  collectively 
undertake  to  administer  it,  there  might  be  advantages  in 
their  receiving  professional  self-government  and  also  a  large 
increase  in  emoluments.  Among  the  items  of  the  code  may 
be  suggested  : — 

It  is  unprofessional  (i)  to  tell  scientific  or  other  false- 
hoods to  children ;  (2)  to  be  silent  when  the  interests  of  art, 
science,  morals,  etc.,  are  being  violated;  (3)  to  condone 
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inefficiency  or  to  slight  exceptional  ability  in  pupil  or 
colleague.  .  .  .  Teachers  should  also  state  what  minimum 
standard  of  efficiency  in  education  they  would  guarantee. 

PROBLEMS  OF  NATIONAL  CULTURE  AND  ENLIGHTENMENT 
(THEATRES,  THE  PRESS,  ETC.). 

Those  managers  of  theatres,  concert  halls,  etc.,  who 
agree  to  assign  one-third  of  their  seats  free  to  the  public 
to  receive  an  annual  public  grant  of  money  equivalent  to 
one  and  a  half-times  the  present  worth  of  the  said  seats. 
These  latter  to  be  in  all  parts  of  the  house  and  to  be 
assigned  by  lot,  so  that  the  poorest  in  the  land  may  some- 
times know  the  pleasure  of  a  good  seat.  The  plays,  con- 
certs, etc.,  are  to  be  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  the 
performances,  of  the  "  classical  "  kind,  and  smoking  is  not 
to  be  permitted  at  them.  (A  charge  not  exceeding  twopence 
may  be  substituted  for  the  free  arrangement.) 

All  Sunday  amusements  to  be  organized  in  the  above 
way.  The  present  "  free  admission  "  to  Sunday  concerts 
to  be  jealously  preserved,  however  nominal  it  is. 

Local  schools  to  link  their  activities  to  such  perform- 
ances by  dealing  in  advance  with  the  themes  of  them. 

The  Board  of  Culture  to  act  as  censor  of  theatrical 
advertisements  and  performances,  whether  of  the  above  type 
or  any  other,  and  also  to  have  power  of  advice,  and  ulti- 
mately of  initiative  with  regard  to  all  matters  of  public 
decency.  Among  such  matters  may  be  included  (a)  inartistic 
or  indecent  disfigurements  of  the  streets;  (b)  illiteracy  in 
announcements,  whether  this  be  due  to  ignorance  or  to 
attempts  at  humour  ("  Alright,"  "  S'nice,"  "  it  snow 
use,"  etc.). 

State  theatres  and  State  concerts  to  be  established  in 
the  course  of  time,  prices  of  admission  to  be  low  and 
special  seats  to  be  reserved  only  for  the  infirm,  for  students, 
etc.,  not  for  the  wealthy  as  such. 

Museums  and  picture  galleries  to  be  free  on  almost  all 
days,  and  to  be  provided  with  a  copious  service  of  official 
guides,  both  on  week-days  and  Sundays. 

Special  small  collections  for  purposes  of  teaching  and 
study  to  be  organized. 

Museum  catalogues  to  be  made  into  "  definitive  "  docu- 
ments, containing-  all  the  latest  information  on  the  subjects 
with  which  they  deal  and  to  be  compulsorily  on  sale  every- 
where at  nominal  prices.  By  "  compulsorily  on  sale  "  is 
meant  that  every  bookseller  or  newsagent  shall  be  under 
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a  statutory  obligation  to  stock  these  documents.  Older 
editions  are  to  be  exchangeable  for  newer  ones. 

By  statute  every  daily  paper  to  devote  its  front  page  or 
an  initial  space  of square  inches  to  governmental,  pro- 
fessional, scientific,  and  other  announcements  officially  sent 
to  it  "  as  of  public  and  general  utility  " ;  medical  statements 
as  to  diet,  drugs,  etc. ;  .political  policies ;  proposals  from  the 
Suggestion  Books,  etc.  These  insertions  are  to  be  made  at, 
say,  25%  only  above  actual  cost  of  printing  or  a  definite 
policy  of  subsidy  to  be  adopted,  this  to  apply  only  to  the 
initial  and  final  (see  below)  pages. 

By  statute  every  newspaper  to  devote  its  back  page,  or 

a  terminal  space  of square  inches,  to  announcements  of 

dramas,  operas,  lectures,  benevolent  and  political  functions, 
etc.  ;  these  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State.  (At  present  many 
hopeful  movements  perish  owing  to  expense  of  advertising ; 
meanwhile  the  nation  remains  in  ignorance  of  the  said 
movements.) 

The  above  two  suggestions  are  the  only  ones  we  know  of 
that  would  constitute  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  press. 

The  Board  of  Culture,  the  great  professions,  etc.,  to 
have  the  statutory  right  to  insert  in  any  newspaper  correc- 
tive statements  as  to  advertisements,  sensational  statements, 
etc.,  that  appear  in  the  ordinary  columns. 

Council  Schools  to  be  let  during  evenings  and  week-ends 
to  propagandist  organizations  at  mere  cost  of  cleaning,  etc., 
on  condition  that  the  pro  and  con  literature  is  on  sale  in 
them,  and  is  referred  to  by  speakers  whether  in  favourable 
or  unfavourable  terms. 

Official  Notice  Boards  to  be  established  all  over  the 
country  for  the  fixing  of  this  same  information.  The  gaudy 
street  hoardings  of  to-day  to  be  abolished  or  reduced. 

Libraries  to  be  open  on  Sundays  and  to  supply  any  book 
on  reasonable  notice. 

The  Board  of  Culture  to  issue  an  Encyclopaedia  (of 
education,  etc.)  which  shall  periodically  sum  up  the  state 
of  thought,  determined  by  majority  vote  of  its  responsible 
members,  on  all  educational,  medical,  and  other  topics.  It 
shall  not,  as  present  Encyclopaedias  are,  be  merely  a  collec- 
tion of  individual  opinions. 

The  Board  of  Culture  to  issue  a  series  of  standard  books 
at  a  penny  each,  together  with  a  more  expensive  and 
definitive  series  of  the  same,  periodically  revised  and  con- 
taining all  the  best  criticism.  (There  is  no  reason  why 
England  should  not  have  its  Reclam.) 

The  Board  of  Culture,  in  collaboration  with  the  teachers, 
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to  see  that  every  large  park  is  equipped  with  large  clay 
models  of  leading  countries,  with  models  of  solar  system 
to  scale  (extending  hundreds  of  feet),  and  with  labels  for 
trees  and  plants. 

All  officials  to  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to 
public  elementary  schools  up  to  the  age  of  eleven  at  least. 

PROBLEMS   OF   SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

Responsible  School  Authorities  should  be  bidden  to  : — 

Overhaul  the  curriculum  completely,  using  the  Thorn- 
dike-Bagley  formula  as  a  guide.  Consider  how  many  and 
which  "  Perspectives,  Appreciations,  Ideals,  Attitudes, 
Habits  (or  Skills),  and  Methods  of  Work  "  are  within  the 
capacity  of  (i)  the  child,  (2)  the  adolescent,  (3)  the  adult; 
also  make  some  attempt  to  map  out  the  huge  realm  of 
Knowledge.  (Until  the  above  is  undertaken  the  curriculum 
must  remain  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  recent  fads  and 
ancient  survivals.) 

"  PERSPECTIVES." 

The  teaching  of  perspectives  being  completely  ignored  at 
present,  make  arrangements  to  produce  (directly  or  through 
the  medium  of  a  publisher)  time  charts,  space  charts,  etc., 
and  have  these  permanently  hung  in  every  school.  Teaching 
may  or  may  not  follow,  but  the  charts  should  at  least  be 
there. 

"  APPRECIATIONS.  " 

Enormously  cut  down  the  teaching  of  Bible,  Literature, 
Music,  and  History.  Embody  these  things  instead  in  a 
permanent  liturgy  or  ritual  which  no  teachers,  except  the 
veriest  duffers,  can  possibly  spoil.  Remove  the  ugly  crowd 
of  framed  pictures  from  school  walls.  Organize  a  system 
of  picture  exhibitions  in  connection  with  the  liturgy ;  a  fresh 
picture  every  week  (or  every  day). 

"IDEALS." 

A  list  of  these  is  of  the  greatest  urgency.  The  list  should 
extend  up  from  some  of  the  simplest  skills  (see  below)  to 
Life  Ideals,  such  as  that  of  a  well-formed  mind  or  that  of 
serving  one's  country  or  one's  fellow-men. 

"  HABITS   "  (OR   "  SKILLS  ")  AND   "  METHODS  OF  WORK." 

Collect  from  specialists  in  all  practical  subjects  a  list  of 
units  of  efficiency  (skill)  arranged  in  order  of  alleged 
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importance.  Such  of  these  as  are  capable  of  acquisition  by 
children,  insert  in  the  school  course.  Teach  "  manners." 

By  "  units  of  efficiency  "  are  meant  such  processes  as  the 
following :  To  give  to  a  stranger  one's  name  and  address  at 
a  distance  of  five  yards ;  to  select  the  most  important  fact(s) 

in  a  page  of  print;  to  add  up figures  in seconds; 

to  point  out  and  name  the  countries  of  Asia  on  a  blank 
map.  Until  some  such  "  units  "  are  recognized  all  talk 
about  "efficiency"  is  vain. 

Of  all  skills,  the  speech-skill  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
yet  the  viva-voce  teaching  of  English  is  almost  unknown. 

Draw  up  a  list  of  miscellaneous  manual  activities  (units 
of  manual  skill)  and  examine  upon  it  in  every  school. 

"  KNOWLEDGE." 

The  knowledge  field  is  too  enormous  to  be  surveyed  ade- 
quately with  present-day  educational  resources,  but  a  start 
should  be  made.  Why  should  such  things  as  the  following 
be  almost  wholly  unknown  to  children?  : — 

The  function  of  flowers.     Flowers  are  usually  regarded 

as  created  for  hospital  purposes  or  to  "  purify  the  air." 
The  function  of  leaves.     Feeding  supposed  to  be  wholly 

by  roots. 

The  past  existence  of  the  Great  Ice  Age. 
The  principle  of  a  clock. 
The  chief  productions  of  Brazil   (in   addition   to  Brazil 

nuts). 

The  beautiful  poem  of  Balaam. 
The  meaning  of  the  terms  Ancient  History,   Medieval 

History,     Modern     History.       (Here     "Knowledge" 

touches  "  Perspectives  ".) 

MORE   SPECIFICALLY. 

Teach  world  geography  :  do  not  let  the  child  remain 
entirely  ignorant  as  he  generally  is  now  of  China,  Brazil, 
Persia,  and  the  United  States  while  in  a  state  of  repletion 
with  regard  to  Canada  and  Australia.  Do  not  entirely 
ignore  astronomy  and  geology  as  at  present.  From  the 
standpoint  of  "  perspectives  "  they  exceed  all  other  subjects 
in  importance,  and  both  feed  the  imagination  to  a  degree 
almost  unique.  Largely  drop  the  teaching  of  English 
history;  substitute  for  it  historical  talks  dealing  with 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  European  history,  and  have  time 
charts  hung  in  every  school.  Embody  great  biographies  in 
the  school  liturgy  referred  to  above  and  use  extensively  the 
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formula — "  Let  us  praise  famous  men."  Establish  some 
curriculum  units  of  the  following  kind  for  the  whole 
country  : — 

The  ten  (twenty)  greatest  books. 
,,      ,,         ,,         most  famous  men. 
,,      ,,         ,,  ,,          , ,        dates. 

,,      ,,         ,,         greatest  facts  of  nature. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  psychologist  settle  such  be- 
lated questions  as  the  following,  and  insist  upon  the  best 
methods  in  each  case  being  followed  in  the  future.  (There  is 
no  value  here  in  diversity  or  ' '  freedom  of  the  teacher. ' ') 

How  to  teach  simple  subtraction  ("equal  additions  "  or 

"  decomposition  "?). 

How  to  teach  reading  ("  look  and  say,"  "  phonetic  "?). 
How  to  teach  proportion  (unitary  method?). 
How   to   memorize   poetry,   etc.    (ear  or  eye?  parts  or 

whole  ?). 

The  best  system  of  shorthand. 
Simplified  spelling. 
The  decimal  system. 

Abolish  such  absurdities  as  : — 

Teaching  "  contracted  methods  "  (of  multiplication, 
etc. )  long  after  other  methods  have  become  habitual. 

The  utter  neglect  of  logarithms  and  slide  rule  in 
elementary  schools. 

The  misuse  of  parentheses  as  signs  of  error. 

The  allowance  of  a  multitude  of  rival  reading-books 
of  about  equal  merit  (or  demerit).  Twenty  years 
ago  ' '  definitive  ' '  reading-books  should  have  been 
produced  as  a  result  of  combining  the  merits  of 
existent  books.  A  reading-book  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  a  head  teacher  or  an  inspector,  and  should 
not  be  left  to  the  rivalries  of  commercially  minded 
publishers. 

Consider  how  far  typewriters  and  calculating  machines 
should  modify  our  teaching  of  writing  and  arithmetic. 

Stamp  out  for  ever  teachers'  dogmas  about  "  keeping 
up  the  voice  at  commas,"  not  "  singing  "  poetry,  etc. 

OTHER   SCHOOL  QUESTIONS. 

Make  the  "first  class"  in  the  school  a  hive  of  intel- 
lectual work  by  an  intelligently  organized  system  of  private 
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study  and  inspiring1  lectures.  It  should  no  longer  be  the 
bright  child's  place  for  marking  time. 

Distinguish  sharply  between  routine  school  processes  and 
charismatic  ones ;  between  things  that  the  teacher  ought  to 
be  commanded  to  do,  and  those  in  which  he  ought  to  be 
left  comparatively  free.  Test  and  assess  the  former  system- 
atically. 

Settle  the  question  of  teachers'  promotion  and  status 
(see  above)  and  the  relations  between  teachers,  officials, 
and  committees. 

In  matters  of  appointment  committees  should  assign 
"  marks  "  for  the  "  personality  "  of  candidates,  but  not 
have  the  final  right  of  appointment  except  to  the  directorate. 
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